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PREFACE 



THE Christian experience is deeper, richer, 
more varied, than is supposed by some 
and taught by others. It is deeper than we 
should imagine if we Hstened only to those who 
reduce it to the superficial acceptance of a creed ; 
it is richer than appears from the dry and barren 
summary with which some thinkers are content ; 
and it is far too varied to be exhausted by any 
single type or group of types. But this book 
has for its immediate aim neither to praise the 
Christian reh'gion nor to make converts. It seeks 
to describe in as scientific a spirit as possible 
what after all is a fair object for cool reflec- 
tion. Although religion appeals to the feelings, 
and Cs therefore a proper field for the orator, 
there is an advantage also in -words -which speak 
of nothing more tkan what ive are. The use of 
the plain truth ought not to be the last compli- 
ment which men pay to their faith. Such an 
investigation will not be unprofitable for the 
study of mind generally. The emotions, and 
again, poetic invention and genius, are not very 
well understood as yet, even by the professed 
students of the mind. Perhaps as we approach 
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these problems from a new standpoint, we may 
see them in a dearer light. 

The reader who finds the opening chapters 
somewhat hard to follow^ is advised to postpone 
them and to begin with the fourth chapter, in 
which the different forms of conversion are dis- 
cussed and to proceed from that point to the end. 
He will then be better placed for the somewhat 
unfamiliar considerations with which, in the first 
three chapters, [ have tried to plumb some of the 
soul's recesses. Truth is not all on the surface 
even in religion. 

In the twelfth chapter, I have tried amongst 
other things to describe the practice of the g^ood 
man in speaking the truth. Throughout 1 have 
assumed that a lie of whatever degree is a vice. 
And yet 1 find that there are at least three cases in 
which even good men sometimes tell lies (p. 276). 
In Judaea of old, a poet said hastily, though 
perhaps quite truly, that all men were liars ; so 
too it seems that in a modern state, all citizens 
are indirectly accomplices in deceit (p, 277). It 
is better surely to confess the deep-rooted dis- 
order of human society, and our own inex- 
tricable responsibility for it, than to pretend that 
truth is entirely attained in daily practice. Here 
I seem to light upon the reason why foreigners 
charge us with hypocrisy as our national failing. 
Englishmen are perhaps more straightforward 
than other nations. But we are apt to blind 
ourselves to the real nature of the compromises 
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with principle to which we are driven not less 
than others. To tell lies is not the greatest 
sin ; the hypocrite not only tells lies, but seeks 
to hide his sin from himself, his fellows, and his 
God. 

Shkrwood Rise, Nottingham 
February 1900 
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CHAPTER I 



ON THE METHOD OF THE INQUIRY 



Purpose of the book^ — Difficulties of topic — Choice of sources — 
Method — Value for psychology — Philosophy of religion — 
Theology, 

IT is the purpose of this essay to describe the 
Christian life, as far as possible, in the terms, 
and with the methods, of psychology. At the 
same time, this task is not undertaken with the 
idea that the Christian life rests upon an illusion 
which it is the business of the psychologist to 
dispel. Such an idea can only arise in the mind 
of one who entirely misunderstands the principles 
of method. Each study has its appropriate 
subject matter and its corresponding standard 
of validity ; and confusion arises when the 
standard of one science is applied within the 
field of another science. 

Yet there is a point of contact between the 
spheres of the religious life and of psychological 
study, to which attention must be drawn before 
we go any further. Psychology always attempts 
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to seize upon the genuine character of each ex- 
perience, as distingxitshed from the colour which 
may be put upon it, either by the subject of the 
experience, or by others. And in the religious life 
there is a frequent and pressing danger of putting 
a colour upon experiences, of playing a part. 
This indeed was the emphatic opinion of the 
founder of the Christian religion. Hypocrisy, He 
said, spreads through the life of professedly re- 
ligious persons, like leaven through meal. But 
this hypocrisy is not necessarily a conscious one. 
The fanatic is an unconscious hypocrite. We are 
on the way to the cure of this failing when we 
lay hold upon what is undoubtedly real, and discard 
what is merely appearance. 

Hence it is that, amidst the immeasurable 
quantity of religious literature, there is but little 
which is truly available for our investigation. For 
nearly all religious literature has the intention of 
edifying, of leading men outside themselves to 
something higher. And there would seem to be 
an inevitable conflict between this intention and 
the attitude of an impartial observer. If your 
describe things as in your opinion they ought 
to bej you will probably, nay, almost certainly, 
fail to lay due emphasis on every aspect of 
things as they are. And that which holds good 
of the outer world, also holds of the inner life ; 
the idealist who looks for the best, or the worsts 
of outer things, is under a severe temptation to 
alter the perspective of the spiritual experience. 
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Hence there are very few sermons, amid all the 
multitude that have been at any time delivered, 
which sincerely reveal the soul of the preacher, 
as it is in the sight of the Eternal. It may 
be replied, that it is the special business of 
sermons to comfort and console ; but that is just 
the reason — perhaps the necessary reason — why 
we cannot make use of them now. Yet there 
have been preachers who have made the Interior 
life the key by which to unlock the hearts of 
their audiences ; who having been sincere with 
themselves first of all, have then spoken as men 
to men. But this can only be done in the 
language of the soul, a dialect which each must 
construct for himself, piecing together an alphabet 
from his own heartstrings. 

A similar reason will prevent us from finding 
much help in ecclesiastical history, and in the 
biographies of religious persons. Either we have, 
instead of the plain fact, " an exaggerated and un- 
natural panegyric," or a moral is hung upon every 
possible peg. But to use Goethe's trenchant 
phrase, God is not like the inn-keeper who 
presents his reckoning every Saturday. Hence 
ecclesiastical histories are only available so far 
as they contain contemporary documents and 
sources, letters and speeches. One of the finest 
portraits of Athanasius is limned in the pages 
of Gibbon, and St Bernard is perhaps best 
presented in the work of another avowedly non- 
Christian writer^ Cotter Morison. The reason 
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is not far to seek : Gibbon and Cotter Mon'son 
could write with their eye upon the object They 
were not distracted by the wish to turn their 
heroes to spiritual profit For the student can- 
not remain content with the method of Uie 
partisan religious historian. There is nothing 
which is not spoilt by touching up, and biography 
perhaps suffers as much as anything. Heart 
speaks io heart, as the motto runs of one, who 
under compulsion bared his very soul to the 
world And so I repeat without further apology 
that sermons and ecclesiastical histories and the 
biographies of religious persons do not, as a rule, 
unveil completely the soul of a Christian. 

Where then is this kind of truth to be sought? 
It is to be sought at the fountain head, in those 
journals and autobiographies and letters which 
are the vehicles of an original and living ex- 
perience, and not merely the reflections of Scrip- 
ture and Creed, repeated in an alien medium. 
The field is not so lai^e as we might expect, 
and the comparatively few authorities to which 
reference will be made in these pages, form a 
considerable proportion of the material which is 
available for our purpose. 

But the appea! which we shall continually make 
to the individual experience involves a certain 
divergence from the ordinary procedure of the 
psychologist, or rather an extension of it, an 
application of it, to a special subject-matter. The 
modifications which we shall be compelled to 
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make can only become clear as the topic we are 
studying is developed. Tertullian, in his book 
Upon the Soul, claims to " free common opinions 
from the subtleties of thinkers by referring them 
to sacred h'terature " * Paraphrasing this, we may 
say that we shall not limit the religious experience 
by the canons of psychology, but rather, on the 
contrary, we shall extend the latter to take in this 
special subject 

For we shall find reason to hold that the 
common rule of advancing from the familiar and 
accessible fact to that which is less known, is not 
applicable here. We shall, perhaps^ be in im- 
mediate contact with the real all the way, but 
the later stages of our journey will be not less, 
but more, of a revelation than the earlier ones. 
Hence the part of experience which is held in 
common possession, is not necessarily a clue to 
the specific experiences of the religious life. 

How, then, is the comparative method to be 
applied if the religious experience is unique ? 
How are we to rise from the isolation of the 
solitary experience to the objective character 
required by scientific method ? The distinction 
between the higher reaches of the religious ex- 
periences and the common experience^ does not 
take away the likeness to be traced in the lives 
that sometimes have reached that higher level. 
There are strong analogies between careers as 
diverse in circumstance as those of Paul and 
' par. 2. 
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Augustine, and Bunyan, and Wesley and Newman. 
We shall try to get at the meaning of these 
analogies by setting them in their proper context, 
or, as the same idea may be put, in their proper 
universe.* Here we meet with a form of fallacy 
which is exceedingly frequent, not only in the study 
of the religious life but in psychology generally. 
The nature of an experience is determined, not 
only by its own form^ but by that of its accompani- 
ments. At least this would seem to hold good 
of all higher experiences. Hence it might even 
be said that an experience formally the same^ is 
differenced in different persons by what goes with 
it And, in particular, it may be said that, apart 
from the universe to which it belongs, the single 
religious experience in itself is meaningless. We 
cannot, therefore, be content with a mere enumera- 
tion of isolated states as an account of the religious 
life. We must view its various elements in their 
inter- connection, and in their relations within a 
systematic unify, that is to say, within the sphere 
of the religious ideal. 

Now it is to be noticed that this ideal is only 
pointed at — not realised — in each successive 
moment of the religious experience. The ideal 
is like a word of which the successive experiences 
are the letters, "■ It is the peculiarity of the 
human mind that it cannot take an object in^ 
which is submitted to it, simply and integrally. 

' A nm.V'erM deDOtes the ^here of meaning wilhia wbich da idea, 
holds good. 
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It conceives by means of definition or description ; 
whole objects do not create in the intellect whole 
ideas, but are. to use a mathematical phrase, 
thrown into series, into a number of statements, 
strengthening^, interpreting, correcting each other, 
and with more or less exactness approximating 
as they accumulate to a perfect image/' ^ 

But, further, not only is the religious ideal 
incapable of being presented fully in a single 
experience ; it is only partially realised in the 
complete course of the individual life. Only in 
the religious society as an organic whole can 
it be displayed. Hence the religious ideal is 
specialised in the lives of individuals in such a 
way that they bring out its meaning through 
their union within the Church. If each man 
may be said in his life to spell out a word, the 
complete sentence in which religious thought is 
expressed may be said to be uttered by the re- 
ligious society. There is a suggestive parable of 
this in the legend which describes the origin of 
the Apostles' Creed. It is said that the twelve 
apostles being assembled together, made in suc- 
cession the declarations which^ taken together, 
form the creed, as though a single mind was 
unable to be the organ of the complete Christian 
thought. 

We are at once brought up by the objection 
that the experiences of the apostolic age may not 
be compared with those of later times : it is main- 
Newman, Eisay on Dcvelopnitnt^ 94. 
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tained, for exa.mple, that the visions of St Paul 
stand on quite a different footing from those of 
St Teresa.^ It may indeed turn out that the 
visions of St Paul are of a different character from 
those of the Spanish saint, but if that is the case, 
and the difference is a thoroughgoing one, wc 
ought surely be able to detect the fact for our- 
selves. Again, to take another example, the room 
where the apostles were gathered together at 
Pentecost, is said to have been shaken in a 
mysterious way. I seem to myself to understand 
this fact better when I read in George Fox's 
Journal that at Mansfield " the house seemed to 
be shaken. Some of the professors said it was 
now as in the days of the apostles, when the 
house was shaken where they were." And the 
suggestion of *' the professors " is a very likely 
one. It is very easy to say that Fox was in 
error and that the house was not shaken, but Fox 
was there and the critics were not. At any rate, 
George Fox believed that the building was shaken, 
and from our present point of view, this is enough. 

The distinction, then, that is sometimes drawn 
between the miraculous character of apostolic times, 
and the n on -miraculous character of later times, 
breaks down, We must not be frightened from 
meeting the truth face to face by any artificial 
limits of what is possible. The study of the 
religious experience extends our estimate of the 
powers of the human mind. 

^ HcrmiaDi), Cowmunien -with G6d, E. Trans., 223, 224. 
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We shall not be prevented, therefore, from em- 
ploying the comparative method within the limits 
laid down. Not only so, we shall be content with 
a merely subjective view of evidence. It is out- 
side the plan of this essay to seek a proof of those 
external events which, whether exactly described 
or not, have no immediate bearing upon the inner 
life» It is the business of the historian to determine 
the objective truth of a narrative ; the student of 
the mind regards belief in an event as equivalent to 
the event itself, for the purposes of some in^^uirJes, 
and this seems to be an inquiry of such a kind. 
And, on the other hand, the historian is bound to 
take account of beliefs, although they are without 
support in immediate fact. Still more is he bound 
to take account of beliefs which, in themselves, 
carry a certain presupposition in favour of their 
object. 

Among the difficulties which attach to the study 
of the Christian life in its historical manifestations, 
not the least is the diversity of belief and practice 
which seem to render any general account of it 
impossible. But this diversity is in reality more 
on the surface than at first sight appears. The 
complexity of the religious ideal, the difficulty 
of realising it completely within any given condi- 
tions, gives occasion to misunderstandings. Hasty 
thinkers jump to the conclusion that that part of 
the Christian ideal which does not answer to their 
point of view is superfluous or even harmful, and 
on the other hand they bring into undue promi- 
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nence those provinces of religious truth which have 
affected them most deeply. But when we rise from 
the view of a single age to the general history of 
the Christian Church, and from the conditions im- 
posed by the genius of a single race, and the cir- 
cumstance of its life, to the qualities demanded by 
a universal church, we begin to feel the need of 
caution, of a spiritual disinterestedness which is 
content to forego private inclinations and pre- 
judices in the interests of a truly catholic faith. 
At the same time, such a temper as this will not 
feel itself bound to reject the particular expressions 
of religious feeling which seem to break in upon 
this ideal unity. It is only when a single truth 
is presented in such a way as to obscure the claims 
of other truths upon the intellect and the heart 
that it becomes dangerous, and, in the scientific 
sense of the word, heretical. Perhaps I may 
single out two principles which are often over- 
looked in reflecting about religion. There is 
the principle of Revelation, and the principle of 
Parsimony, 

The principle of Revelation has already been 
anticipated ; it is this ; that the data of the Christian 
philosophy must be accepted as " given " to the 
reason which argues from them. Of course this 
does not close inquiry about the limits of what is 
''given" on the one hand^ and of what we infer 
on the other. But the positive and historical 
side of the Christian tradition can never be inter- 
preted by any method which, like that of Strauss, 
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treats the whole Christian system as a mental 
creation. 

The principle of Parsimony instructs us how we 
are to deal with what is "given." We must not 
take statements in their fullest application, but 
rather incline to an underestimate — not of religious 
truth in its depth and power — but of the amount 
to which that truth depends on any one fact. 
Statements, which, taken singly, are but pro- 
babilities, serve in sum to establish a reasonable 
certainty, and this is changed by faith into a moral 
certainty. This principle will be illustrated in the 
chapter on the Oversotil. 

The inquiry upon which we are engaged^ and of 
which the method has been roughly sketched, will 
be of interest to the psychologist, the student of 
the philosophy of religion^ and to the theologian. 

Ribot, in his Psychology of the Emotions, points 
out that there is a great field for the psychological 
student in " the part played by the emotions and 
passions in human life." * Now they can only 
be studied to any profit amid the stresses of 
particular experiences such as those with which 
we are to be engaged. Further, the very fulness 
and reality of the religious life promises more 
even to the student of general psychology than 
the desiccated skeletons of experiences which 
are trailed over the pages of an abstract analysis. 
"Shall the spiritual world/' Kingsley asks, "be 
limited by us to the merest commonplaces of 

' Pref. 
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everyday experience ? " ^ We shall consider, 
therefore, in the chapter upon the depths of tfu 
souly how far the ordinary analysis of experience 
is really exhaustive^ Again, some contemporary 
psychologists look anxiously for traces of disease 
in everything which is at all uncommon, and they 
are thus led to exaggerate the morbid character 
of the mystical experience. For example, Dr 
Tylor thinks that a full meal would close the 
gates of paradise to most ascetic visionaries.^ I 
do not think it would be as doubtful a statement 
if it should be afRrmed that abstemious living 
would open the gates of the visionary world to 
everybody. At any rate some physiologists 
maintain that normal digestion is of very rare 
occurrence. Suppose that heaven is literally 
lying about us still, and that fasting of a genuine 
character is necessary to see it. I do not say 
that this is the case, because 1 have never 
undertaken the amount of fasting that might 
be necessary. But the supposition is worth 
making, if only as a check to our presumption 
of what is possible. Large numbers of dyspeptic 
writers have proved that Blake was mad because 
he saw visions, The other alternative takes the 
breath away. Suppose that his experience is the 
more truly normal one ! 

The idea of the average must therefore be 
distinguished from the idea of the normal. The 

' Preface to Lifi and Sermons cf Taithr. 
"* Primitive Culture, li. 415. 
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average person Js dyspeptic more or less. The 
normal experience therefore — ^to take even this 
standpoint — is not the .same as the average one. 
Again, the normal experience of the individual 
must be viewed as part of a social life. The 
individual reaches complete satisfaction — not 
within himself — but in the whole life of which 
he is a member. As such he will have his own 
office to perform, and ir proportion as the society 
becomes more perfectly organised, the diversity 
between the different functions it imposes will 
also increase. Hence the normal member of such 
a community may sacrifice a great portion of his 
capacities to the performance of one or two special 
duties. In one sense, it may be said that his 
nature is cramped and dwarfed ; but the society 
which exacts these sacrifices may more than 
compensate them in the realisation of the common 
ideal to which he contributes^ and in which he 
shares. Hence the poet and the inventor and the 
discoverer are not proved to be morbid types by 
the extent to which they diverge from the average. 
And what holds good of them holds good al.so 
of the religious genius. The religious genius is 
not proved to be morbid by the extent to which 
he diverges from the average type. Moreover, 
the natures of these special types throw light one 
upon another. There are analogies between the 
mental outfit of Bunyan and of Blake, and the 
nature of religious inspiration helps to the under- 
standing of the poet's mind. 
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But this very common life which enables us to 
interpret these special types, sets a problem of 
great difficulty. The familiar individualist psy- 
cholo^ seems unable to deal adequately with itj 
and this for an obvious reason. The subject of 
the religious ideal seems to be more than in- 
dividual, and indeed to be capable within itself 
of distinction into persons. The doctrine of the 
Trinity, for example, seems to be rather a formula 
for the religious life in its ultimate nature than 
an isolated and inexplicable mystery. Or to 
speak in a less theological manner, the fact of 
freewill — to use the popular phrase — in an 
ordered universe, involves implicitly just the dis- 
tinction of persons within one substance, which 
is rendered explicit in the doctrine in question. 
I can quite imagine someone to object that such 
doctrines are purely hypothetical constructions, 
and that if we refuse to grant the postulates on 
which they rest, they fall to the ground. But we 
are not now concerned with the doctrines them- 
selves but with the psychological facts at which 
they seem to point. I shall try, therefore, to 
single out that aspect of the common experience 
with which psychology is perhaps competent to 
deal, and to consider whether after all Emerson's 
hypothesis of oversoul deserves the contemptuous 
silence with which it has been passed over. 

In the next place, the philosophy of religion 
has something to learn from psychology. Unless 
its terms can be translated back into the specific 
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experience, it has no guarantee against being 
deceived by purely fantastic creations which the 
abstract understanding sometimes decks out in 
a spectraJ garb. The particular is as profound 
a notion as that of the universal to which it is 
related. As a matter of fact it is nearer than 
the universal to the notion of the individual^ in 
which thought approaches its culmination. For 
the ideal in which thought culminates is realised, 
not in the abstract, but in the organised society 
of which the individual is a component. 

In fact it may be said that the universal is 
merely the scaffolding through which the particular 
is transformed into the individual, and that when 
its work is done its meaning ceases too. For, 
as we have seen, each life tends to run a unique 
course of its own, and there is no universal mould 
into which it can be fitted. Hence the implicit 
attitude of mind, which in religion is called faith, 
can only be rendered self-conscious by using 
general terms, by distinguishing it from what 
conflicts with it ; but this act of distinction is 
unimportant compared with the initial appre- 
hension. Description and definition do not create 
their objects, they simply draw lines round them, 
and thus separate them from what they are not. 
If we t^t. feeling, refiection, intuition to represent 
the three stages of belief^ we see that in the 
second stage the soul, as it were, goes outside 
of its possessions. It no longer speaks from with- 
in, or from experience as a party and possessor 
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of the fact, but "from without as a spectator, 
merely, or perhaps as acquainted with the fact 
on the evidence of third persons,'" I remember 
reading somewhere, 1 think with reference to 
Renan, that anyone who was to write a history 
of religion, must have once believed but have 
ceased to believe. What, I suppose, was demanded 
by this second qualification, was the power of 
detaching oneself from the subject. Yet the 
sympathy which comes of the first condition, that, 
namely of beh'ef, is perhaps the more important 
of the two. 

Since, therefore, the specific feeling refuses to 
submit to formulae which rather describe what 
it is not, than what it is, it tarns out that the 
divisions which separate soul from soul are less 
transparent than formal logic likes to assume. 
Hence we shall be prepared to find a greater 
difficulty in reflecting upon the distinctions and 
likeness which hold of the various reh'gious types 
than is usually expected. The very emphasis 
which it is necessary to lay upon the unique 
character of the religious, as of other forms of 
life, will make us more attentive to those regions 
of experience where the division betweeri soul 
and soul breaks down. Here we approach again 
from a different standpoint the problem which 
psychology finds in determining the subject of 
the complete religious experience. The fact that 
souls can enter into com^munion with one another 

' Emerson, Essay on T'fse Oveticui. 
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is an assumption which psychology makes for 
itself, but which surely it is the business of the 

philosophy of religion to examine. It is at least 
an admissible hypothesis that the communication 
of minds is through some common ground, that 
the communication of soul with soul is not 
entirely accounted for by the indirect modes of 
inference described by Mr Spencer.^ This topic 
will be dwelt upon in the third chapter. 

There is a difference between theology and the 
philosophy of religion. Theology implies that a 
particular standpoint is taken up in religious 
matters, whereas the philosophy of religion would 
seem to view all standpoints in an external 
manner. The philosophy of religion deals with 
its subject as related to human experience gener- 
ally, whereas theology tends to confine itself within 
the limits laid down by tradition, whether the tradi- 
tion lake the form of certain documents^ or certain 
institutions, or both of these together. RitschI, for 
example, says that the formation of the leading 
ideas in systematic theology must proceed through- 
out upon specifically New Testament views." But 
soon after he indicates the need of a reference to 
psychology by saying that " every change in 
theology presupposes changes In the religious 
and ecclesiastical consciousness.* In fact, theo- 
logy in the narrower sense is now passing over 

^ Prttuiples of Fsyihology^ Part I., c. f. 

" History of Christian Doctrine of JuitifieaiUn and StiotKilia- 
lion, Eqg. Tran^, p, 3. 
' Oj>. cit., iS. 
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into a philosophy of religion. It is no longer 

possible to isolate the Old and New Testaments 
from all other records^ nor again the Christian 
experience from all other experiences. Yet this 
very act of comparison is far from implying that 
what is characteristic in the Christian faith is to 
be merged in some abstraction. Comparison 
emphasises differences as well as resemblances. 
Christianity is in some respects like the nature 
religions, but it is infinitely more unlike them. 
It is only by comparison, as we have seen, that 
what is really characteristic is brought to light.^ 
Hence the transformation of theology in the 
narrower sense to a philosophy of religion, means 
that Christian beliefs, instead of being treated as 
out of relation to the rest of thought, are brought 
into relation with it, and at the same time dis- 
tinguished. And what holds concerning the 
objective elements in the Christian traditionj, 
holds with reference to the Christian experience. 
While, as we have seen, psychology must not 
unduly limit the possibilities of that experience, 
it is also true that any account of the Christian 
experience must satisfy the ordinary tests of what 
is real. I remember — if this reminiscence may 
be excused — being perplexed when I was about 
seventeen years old, by what was told me con- 
cerning the process of conversion, and 1 asked 
some of those who professed to know something 
about the religious life, what was meant by con- 

^ P. G, Jevons, Tntntdu^tinn to the History of Reli^n^ 3. 
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version, or rather what took place in it. The 
answers that I received raised more difficulties 
in my mind than they removed. My informants 
simply repeated to me the terms in which the 
writers of the New Testament speak of the life 
of the soul, and they seemed to employ in their 
explanations a dialect which was never applied 
by them to the common things of life. Of course 
I found in conversation as time went on, that my 
experience was repeated in other cases where the 
discipline of school had cultivated the habit of 
determining the meaning of words. I was not 
surprised then to find that this not infrequent 
experience was also that of Newman. " In iS3i 
he had been drawing up at great length an 
account of the Evangelical process of conversion 
in a series of scripture texts, going through its 
stages of conviction of sin, terror, despair, news 
of the free and full salvation, apprehension of 
Christ, sense of pardon, assurance of salvation, 
joy and peace, and so on to final perseverance : 
and he there makes this N.B. upon his work : 

*' I speak of conversion with great diffidence^ 
being obliged to adopt the language of books. 
For my own feelings were so different from any 
account I have ever read that I dare not go by 
what may be an individual case." 

It is only right to say that *'at various times 
of his life, as, for instance, after the publication 
of his * Apologia' letters, kindly intended, were 
addrrased to him by strangers or anonymous 
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writers, assuring him that he did not yet know 
what conversion meant" ^ 

However, thJs may be, unless theology can put 
its statements into the terms of the living ex- 
perience it is reduced to the merest wordspinnmg. 
The metiiod described by Newman can only 
retain its authority by the help of a fallacious 
theory of verbal inspiration,^ and now that this 
idol of the theatre seems in a fair way to be 
exploded, the method of which it was the founda- 
tion must go with it. I do not mean that the 
truths of theology are necessarily within the scope 
of the tavern and the street. The beer-jug and 
the mid-day sporting tissue appeal to one set of 
feelings ; the communications of the seer appeal 
to another set The experience which furnishes 
us with the needful touchstone is that of the 
religious life^ and for this we must have recourse 
to those who have best lived that life, that is to 
say — using a term which has a quite definite 
meaning— the saints. For a saint is one who 
displays in a. special d^ree the excellences which 
characterise the Christian ideal. In order, then, 
to understand the New Testament and the history 

' LetttrsofJ. H. Neivifian, vgl. i., loS, log, 

* Notice (hat what was. called verbal insplmtion really stood for an 
arbitrary and unhigjqrigai method of interpreting the Bible, which 
entirely contradicted the true inspitation of the hiblical books. It 
distinguished neither the degree nor the mode of mspiration ; 
treoted history, drama, poetiy, attd propheCTj as exactly equivalent 
in ihc expression of religious truth. The verbal inspiration of 
this complex literalure is a fact for us, if we are wUhng to recognise 
the diEfercnces of degree and of intention. 
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of the Christian Church, we must make use of 
the psychology of the saints. The church of 
each age is the living commentary upon the 
Christian tradition. The life of Jesus can only 
be understood, and the imitation of Jesus is only 
possible, by the great mass of mankind, so far as 
the ideal which He embodied is reflected in the 
Christian society. There is then no century which 
can c3aim the exclusive and plenary possession of 
Christian truth, neither the first, nor the third, 
nor the thirteenth, nor the sixteenth, nor the 
nineteenth. And yet» perhaps, there is no age 
which has not contributed some revelation to the 
sum of truth. Hence we may not omit one of 
the nineteen centuries which bind the present, as 
by a golden chain, to the life of the carpenter. 

And so, as we study the lives of saints and 
mystics in the most direct and intimate manner 
possible, we are, as it were, in the workshop of 
the religious spirit on its contemplative side. The 
autobiographies, say of St Augustine or of St 
Teresa, furnish a touchstone by which we may 
test religious formularies. Their rich emotional 
life wells up in thoughts, many of which are fit 
to become the germs of whole systems of thought. 
It is almost the opposite of what seems the case, 
to say with Herrmann that " Greater and higher 
than all religious emotion within the Christian, 
there rises and towers religious thought." ^ On 
the contrary, thought enters into the Christian 
^ Tkt Csmniuniitn oftJu Christian with. God, p. 39. 
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intuition mainly as the negative determination of 
feeling. Let us take a single example. The 
different attributes of the divine nature are so 
combined in the life of Jesus that He exhibits 
them in their relation to one another so far as 
this IS possible within the limits of a human life. 
Herrmann, in The Communion of the Christian 
with God, has for his main object to show what 
is an incorrect inference from this principle, that 
" we do not merely come through Christ to God, 
but that we find nothing in God but Christ." ^ 
The German thinker merely gives exaggerated 
expression to a thought which St Teresa puts 
far more vividly in a single poetic phrase. " I 
see clearly and since then have always seen that 
if we are to please God, and if He is to give us 
great graces, everything must pass through the 
hands of His most sacred Humanity, in Whom 
His Majesty has said that He is well pleased." ^ 
But the Spanish saint has left many thoughts as 
suggestive as this. 



1 P. 26. 



^ Life traD&]ated by Lewis C xxii., par. 9. 
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THE DEPTHS OF THE SOUL 

Empirical psychology inadequate^Discursive methoi' and intui- 
Uon — Cniping to God — Au^stine — Gaining of soul — Poetic 
apppehensioa — Religion adJ science— Blake's philosophy and 
life — Elate as mystic — Mysticism defined and distioguished 
from vision and symliolisai. 

A FEW years ago it would have been con- 
sidered extravagant to suggest that the 
soul had any secrets which lay beyond the reach 
of the discursive understanding. As against the 
mystic, the systematic thinker observed an amused 
and contemptuous silence. He refused to re- 
cognise the inadequacy of his own methods which 
were governed in the main by the analogies of 
physical science. Now, just as the methods of 
psychology have been extended in one direction, 
namely, that of psycho physics, so it would seem 
that they may he capable of extension in other 
directions, and in particular in the direction sug- 
gested by the mystical temper. 

We have already seen that the idea of the 
average is capable of being misapplied in psy- 
chology. There is another assumption which 
vitiates psychological method, namely^ that it is 
possible to interpret the whole range of conscious- 
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ness from within the limits of the individual h'fe. 
And these two sources of error seem to be linked 
together. So long as psychology deals with the 
individual mind regarded in isolation, it will be 
confined to the merest commonplace, and will 
thus fail to deal with what is truly distinctive. 
Considering descriptive psychologies in the light 
of works of fiction, the imaginary hero whose 
1/ symptoms are described, is usually Hke a victim 
chained in the prison of dulness. When once, 
however, we pass from the Individual to the social 
life in which alone he is possible, the case is 
changed. We are now able to regard each 
experience set over against other experiences, 
as unique. Hence while some experiences are 
deeper or wider than others, there is none which 
limits all others to itself. 

Hence the whole method of psychology has to 
be modified. There are parts of life in which not 
only the contents of the experience are, as always, 
isolated, but the mode of their presentation is 
unique. In other words the common denominator 
of human life is relatively limited, not only in the 
products, but in the processes of experience. There 
is a difference not only in degree, but in kind, 
between the heroic and the commonplace^ Maeter- 
linck is almost justified in his exaggeration of an 
overlooked truth when he says^ *' All that does 
not go beyond experimental and daily wisdom is 
unworthy of the soul." ^ 

^ Trisor des Humbla, 164 
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There is another limitation to the method of 
psychology which is specially important at this 
point. Psychology can mark off and classify the 
products of consciousness ; it is almost unable to 
seize the processes. It is like an anatomy of the 
soul separated from a physiology. The intro- 
spective method, as it were, can portray the rain- 
bow above the waterfall. It cannot fix the descent 
of the spray, nor the passage of the refracted rays. 
And the soul is revealed far more in what it does 
than in what it says. We may seize, abstract, 
define certain superficial aspects of its life, but we 
are bound also to engage in the almost insuperable 
task of finding out the secrets of its working, or 
else our thoughts about the soul become dry and 
barren. If, then, we wish to see the soul really 
portrayed, we find it in the drama of the masters 
of human passion, rather than in the more abstract 
presentations of psychology. For feeling is the 
fountain of consciousness, and the psychologists 
have never yet succeeded in dealing with it satis- 
factorily. " There are things so sublime," says St 
John of the Cross, " that their proper idiom is for 
them to be perceived, felt and wrapped in silence." * 
From age to age some poet or seer or man of 
action reveals a little of the mystery, but mystery 
grows too fast for revelation to keep pace with it. 

"■ The merely descriptive literature of the emo- 
tions is one of the most tedious parts of psychology. 
And not only is it tedious, but you feel that its 

^ Living Flame of LffOi, vciseii., line 4. 
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subdivisions are to a great extent either fictitious 
or unimportant, and that its pretences to accuracy 
are a sham. But unfortunateiy there is little 
psychological writing about the emotions which is 
not merely descriptive. As emotions are described 
in novels they interest us, for we are made to share 
them. We have grown acquainted with the con- 
crete objects and emergencies which call them 
forth, and any knowing touch of introspection 
which may grace the page meets with a quick and 
feeling response. . . . But as far as ' scientific 
psychology ' of the emotions goes, I should as lief 
read verbal descriptions of the shapes of the rocks 
on a New Hampshire farm as toil through them 
again. They give nowhere a central point of view, 
or a deductive or generative principle." "■ Professor 
James* remedy for this sad state of things is to 
represent feeling as an echo of psychological states. 
Thus we are sorry because we cry, rejoice because 
we laugh» and not the contrary. But even these 
considerations only apply to the more superficial 
aspects of emotion. They do not take us into the 
depths where the springs of conduct are touched. 
" Though you trod every path/' says Heraclitus, 
"you could not find the limits of the soul, so 
deep is its essence." ^ 

This bankruptcy of psychology is not inexpli- 
cable. Consciousness is not merely a physical 
fact, and what is specially characteristic of the 
human consciousness cannot be expressed in 

' PHmiplis of Psychology i ii. 44S. - Fr. 71. 
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physical analogies. Love, deliberate purpose^ 
creative invention cannot be fomiulated universally 
in an exhaustive manner. While, thereforCj we 
are not going to deny the validity in its degree 
of reasoning by general notions, they yield now 
to a higher form of apprehension. The individual 
is the highest form that the universal can take 
for the absolute idea, or, as it has been said by 
Lotze, the individual person is, in a sense, a species. 
On the other hand, in the physical world, the 
notion of individual is almost meaningless. One 
crystal is like another In its kind. But, as we 
rise towards the world of persons, comparison be- 
comes less and less exhaustive of the nature of 
things, until in the world of feeling we have to 
deal with objects that have to be taken each for 
themselves. We must not think, therefore, of 
emotion as though it could be separated from its 
circumstances ; it is a phase of the whole being, and 
not a detachable attribute. Hence the masters of 
the spiritual life have often been but indifferent 
exponents of the more formal and abstract qualities 
of mind, while the formal psychologist has often 
lacked grip of the deeper realities of experience. 
Mill, in his Autobiography^ has described in classical 
terms the distinction with which we are now con- 
cerned.^ Speaking of Carlyle he says : " I did 
not deem myself a competent judge of Carlyle. 
I felt that he was a poet, and that I was not ; that 
he was a man of intuition, which I was not ; and 
» p. 176. 
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that as such he not only saw many things before 
me, which I could only, after they were pointed 
out to me, hobble after and prove, but that it 
was highly probable he could see many things 
which were not visible to me, even after they 
were pointed out. I knew that I could not see 
round him, and could never be certain that I saw 
over him." It would be hard to match the ex- 
quisite candour of this passage, in which Mill him- 
self disclosed his own unaffected greatness of mind. 

The course of the spirit, therefore, baulks pre- 
diction. " The wind blows where it will. You 
hear its sound, but cannot tell where it blows from, 
nor whither it is going. It is like the children of 
the Spirit." It is impossible, then^ to prophesy 
the course which any soul will run, least of all 
one on which circumstance presses lightest. And 
if the mystery of the individual life grows upon us 
as we consider it, still more is this the case witll 
national life. The average and commonplace does 
not represent the nation so well as its heroes. 
On the contrary, " the true mind of a nation at 
any time is best ascertainable by examining that 
of its greatest men." ^ 

How are we to give formal expression to this 
truth, namely, that the soul moves to its destina- 
tion through a series of surprises? ^' On this path 
man neither comes nor goes by footsteps, nor 
intervals of space.'* ^ Distances are rather to be 

^ Ruskin, RSodem Paiaten^ ili. 193. 
^ Augustine, C^ti/csswns, i, 18, 
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measured by change of feeling, nay, more than a 
change, by what is like a new creation. It is a 
kind of birth to reach further or rise higher towards 
the centre of things. " We can thus be bom more 
than once," says Maeterlinck, " and at each of these 
births we draw a Httle nearer to our God." ^ The 
phrase of a new birth is thus but a symbol thrown 
around a spiritual fact, and we must be on our guard 
lest the symbolism, which is the necessary and yet 
imperfect representation of that which transcends 
physical conditions, be taken in a literal sense. 
" For we must know," St John of the Cross declares^ 
" that the soul, so far as it is spirit, has nothing 
high or low, nothing more or less deep in its 
essence, like bodies that can be measured by 
quantity. There is no dlfTerence between what 
is within and what is without. Leaving this 
meaning of a material and quantitative centre and 
depth on one side, we call that the soui's deepest 
centre which is the furthest goal to which its 
essence, virtue, and power of movement and opera- 
tion can reach ; and this centre is God. Love 
unites the soul to God, and the more degrees of 
love the soul holds, so much the more deeply does 
it enter into God, and is concentrated into Him."' 
We are not venturing then upon any theory of 
successive births, " the drear outworn speculation 
so familiar to us all these many years past, where- 
with the Esoteric Buddhist has traduced the greatest 

' Trisordts HumUes, 256. 

• JAving Flame if Lov't verse i., line 3. 
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will take two instances, almost extreme ones, of 
the reli^ous life. Augustine shall portray for us 
the religion of the orator and thinker, and Blake 
shall illustrate the form which the one religious 
ideal takes upon itself in the mind of a painter 
and poet. 

Augustine describes the manner in which he 
gained at one time self-knowledge and knowledge 
of divine things, in the following terms : " I 
entered with Thee for guide into the depths of 
my soul, and found the power to do so because 
Thou wast my helper. I entered and saw with a 
certain eye of my mind, an unchanging light — 
not this common light which is visible to all flesh 
■ — shining above that same eye of my mind, and 
beyond my mind. And it was not Hke a greater 
light of the same kind as that of the sun, but very 
far different Nor was it above my mind in the 
way in which oil floats upon water, nor as the 
sky is higher than the earth ; but it was higher 
because it made me, and I was made by It The 
man who knows the truth, knows that Light, and 
the man who knows that Light knows the Eternal. 
Love knows it, O eternal Truth, and true Love and 
beloved Eternal ! Thou art my God, for Thee I 
sigh by day and night. And as soon as I knew 
Thee, Thou didst take me up so that I saw that 
to exist on which I looked, and that I who 
looked, did not yet exist And Thou didst strike 
the weakness of my sight, shining strongly upon 
me, and I shivered with love and horror, and I 
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found that I was far from Thee in the region of 
unlikeness, as though I heard the voice from on 
high : ' / am the food of grown Men, grow and thou 
shall eat Me ; nor shali thou change Me into thy- 
self as the food of thy fiesh^ but ilwu shalt be changed 
into Myself And I knew that Thou hast schooled 
man for his iniquity, and hast made my mind to 
waste away like a spider, and I said is Truth then 
nothing, since it is diffused neither through finite 
nor through infinite space? And Thou didst 
shout from afar^ / atn t}iat I am. And I heard 
as a man hears in his heart, and there was no 
doubt left in me, and I would rather doubt my 
own life, than that the truth did not exist which 
is seen being understood through the things which 
are made." ^ 

The unity of the soul is thus something to be 
reached after and found both within God and 
within itself " I collected myself," says Augus- 
tine, " from the dispersion wherein I turned from 
Thee, the One, and was vainly divided." ^ The 
soul is not there to begin with but must be 
gained. " When we are distracted with contend- 
ing impulses, there is a spiritual sadness because 
the soul does not rise altogether, being lifted up 
by the truth, but weighted down by custom."* 
This effort after unity with oneself is usually 
accompanied with considerable anguish. " All 
that we can learn without anguish cramps us."* 



'^ Canf. vii. lO. 
■ Ibid, viii. g. 

C 



= Tbid, ii. I. 

* Tr4s9rties Hmnhlfs, (64. 
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Hence in popular theology there is a kind of 
formal repudiation of this effort in its different 
forms, and the vivid realisation of the person of 
Jesus is advised instead. " For," as St John of 
the Cross says, "few are wilJingf to endure even 
for this purpose the least spiritual solitude and 
mortification and to labour with firm patience."'- 

There is no fundamental difference between 
the apprehension of the religious ideal as Augus- 
tine describes it, and the apprehension of the 
poetic ideal. And not only the mind of the 
poet, but those also of the plastic artist and of 
the scientific discoverer, move towards their re- 
spective gbals in an analogous manner, although 
with less self-consciousness. The introspective 
tendency of the religious thinker, however, makes 
him the most subtle and expressive interpreter 
of the common experience. And so the writings 
of the mystics generally serve as a key to forms 
of spiritual life which are not specifically religious. 
" It is one of the curiosities of Christian theology 
that a divine influence asserted by Scripture and 
believed by the early church to manifest itself in 
the successful conduct of civil offices and the 
fulness of intellectual learning should in these 
latter days be often set up in a sort of super- 
natural opposition to practica! wisdom and the 
results of science." ^ Men are not moved, unless 
by a kind of self-devotion, to spend their energies 

I Living Flame pf Lcvt, verec ii., line 5. 
G, A. Smith, Imtah \. tSS. 
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in the pursuit of truth scientific or historic, or 
again in creative production, social refariTi, or 
mechanical invention. To use Heine's phrase, 
they may be true knights of the Holy Spirit, and 
may help to build up Jerusalem in fulfilling their 
calling. There is an asceticism of the artist as 
well as of the contemplative saint ; and he not 
less than others must gird himself up to carry out 
the divine vocation. 

In some few instances — very few — the spirit 
of a great artist has broken the silence and has 
revealed the mode in which it has apprehended 
the truth. The masters contemporary with 
Socrates were dumb even to his questioning;, but 
in one striking instance an artist has attempted 
to formulate his own theology, and we can see 
the truth after which Augustine reached, through 
the eyes of Blake. He prefaces the fourth 
chapter oi Jerusalem, one of his strange prophetic 
books, with the following manifesto. His latest 
biographers suggest^ that it will appear at first 
sight a great deal more mad than some of his 
writings.^ I may say that they have made 
a serious mistake in transcribing the passage 
by writing "imminglement " for "entanglement" 
After some hesitation I have ventured to offer 
the reader an opportunity of judging for himself^ 
since Blake's writings are not accessible to every- 
body. This passage offers in a compact form the 
interpretation not only of Blake's life and work, 

^ Ellifi uid Yeats, £^£, i. 6o. 
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but also of Ruskin's teaching,* and is really the 
counterpart of the quotation from Augustine. 
For there are two poles of Christian truth, the 
spiritual and the visible, and Blake's words may 
stand specially for the latter. 
" To the Christians," 

I gitieyou the end of a golden string. 

Only wind it into a ball. 
It iifill lead you in ai /fearerfs gate. 

Built in Jerusalem's •wall. 

" We are told to abstain from fleshly desires 
that we may lose no time from the work of the 
Lord. Every moment lost is a moment that 
cannot be redeemed, every pleasure that inter- 
mingles with the duty of our station is a folly 
unredeemable, and is planted like the seed of a 
wildflower among our wheat^ All the tortures 
of repentance are tortures of self-reproach on 
account of our leaving the Divine Harvest to 
the enemy, the struggles of entanglement with 
incoherent roots. I know of no other Chris- 
tianity and of no other Gospel than the liberty 
both of body and mind to exercise the Divine 
Arts of Imagination—Imagination the real and 
Eternal World of which this Vegetable Universe 
is but a faint shadow^ and in which we shall 
live in our Eternal or Imaginative bodies when 
these Vegetable mortal bodies are no more. The 

> Infra, p. 63. 

^ Note tJie cumparison of human life to the vegetable world 
throughout the quDtatiox). 
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Apostles knew of no other Gospel. What were 
all their spiritual gifts ? What is the Divine 
Spirit? Is the Holy Ghost any other than an 
inteUectual Fountain?^ What is the Harvest of 
the Gospel and its labours ? What is the Talent 
which it is a curse to hide ? What are the 
Treasures of Heaven which we are to lay up for 
ourselves ? Are they any other than Mental 
Studies and performances ? What are all the 
Gifts of the Gospel? Are they not all Mental 
Gifts ? God is a Spirit who must be worshipped 
in Spirit and in Truth, and are not the Gifts of 
the Spirit Everything to Man. O ye Religious, 
discountenance everyone among you who shall 
pretend to despise Art and Science ! I call upon 
_ you in the name of Jesus. What is the life of 

I Man but Art and Science P^ Is it Meat and 
Drink ? Is not the Body more than Raiment. 
What is Mortality but the things relating to 
the Body that dies? What is Immortality but 

II the things relating to the Spirit which lives eter- 
" nally ? What is the Joy of Heaven but improve- 
ment in the things of the Spirit P What are 
the pains of Hell but Ignorance, Bodily Lust, 
Idleness and devastation of the things of the 
Spirit ? Answer this to yourselves, and expel 
from among you those who pretend to despise 
the labours of Art and Science, which alone are 

^ This is an eJiaggeration , but so is fhe npposiie and popular 
view that religion ts not on ^peakiniC; terms with the inldlect. 

'■* Art and scit^Jice are simply daily praclice and common sense 
taken a.L tli^ii highest, i.e. their ideal mennlng. 
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the labours of the Gospel. Is not this plain 
to the thought? Can you think at all and not 
pronounce heartily that to labour in knowledge 
is to build up Jerusalem, and to despise know- 
ledge is to despise Jerusalem and her builders ? 
. . . Let every Christian as much as in him 
lies engage himself openly and publicly before 
all the world in some Mental pursuit for the 
building up of Jerusalem ! " 

I do not think that it is hard to put a real and 
important meaning into this strange passage, and 
to read from it the secret of its author. He looks 
from the end of the eighteenth century into the 
future and anticipates the growth of positive 
knowledge and the development of the arts of 
life in which the century which is now closing 
has found its vocation. Immortality and Heaven 
are for Blake no things of time and space but 
of the spiritual world, a world which is to shine 
through the things of earth. Here, too, Blake 
anticipates, and the religious thought of the pre- 
sent finds him more congenial than the preachers 
of hell fire who scared his contemporaries. 

The life of the man was greater than his 
utterance. For the great majority the world is 
a place of need and hardship. Blake was a 
living protest against the dull acquiescence in 
misery into which so many lives flicker out. 
Poverty has been praised from a safe distance 
by some religious-minded persons. Blake, like 
the apostles, adorned it. The noisy and impro- 
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vident wretchedness which is ever eager to plead 
poverty as its excuse receives a stern rebuke from 
this journeyman. His was a genuine poverty that 
frequently knew its last shillings but it was never 
sordid. " Whatever was in Blake's house there 
was no squalor. Himself, his wife and his rooms 
were orderly and clean ; everything was in its 
place. His delightful working corner had its 
implements ready — tempting to the hand. The 
milUonaire's upholsterer can furnish no enrich- 
ments like those of Blake's enchanted rooms."' 
Blake then is not only a prophet because he 
could read the true meaning of the age to come, 
but he helped to reveal the meaning of the present- 
He gave a poetic expression to the simple sur- 
roundings and opportunities of an English artisan, 
and did this with his verses and his drawings as 
well as in his life. The Songs of Innocence "are 
a valuable psychological document as establishing 
the possibility of a man of genius and of passion 
reaching thirty with the simplicity of a child. 
Hardly anything else in literature and art, unless 
some thought in Shakespeare, so powerfully con- 
veys the impression of a pure elemental force, 
something absolutely spontaneous, innocent of all 
contact with, and all influence from, the refine- 
ments of culture. Even great artists and inspired 
poets suddenly confronted with such pure un- 
assuming nature, may be supposed to feel as the 
disciples must have felt when the Master set the 

^ Palmer qyoted ; Life h^ Gilchrist, i, 306, 
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little child among them," ' This is nearly right, 
but not quite. Blake seems to have read a good 
deal more than Dr Garnett assumes ; and the 
simplicity attained by Blake was at the cost of 
considerable effort and self-criticism. Hence, 
although it is true that Blake remained to the 
end a mind of transparent simplicity, he dis- 
plays also a most original, though often fantastic, 
genius for reflection. And reflection cannot work 
without materia!, such material as Blake found 
in his reading. Hence, he furnishes us with a 
considerable instance of the noble form of thought 
in which innocence and experience are reconciled. 

In his mind, however, thought took a visible 
form. His meaning seems to be divided between 
what he wrote and the drawings which he made 
to illustrate his writings. He lingers over the 
pathetic weakness of children and the gloom that 
gathers round old age spent amid the wretched- 
ness of a great city ; or contrasts the pittance 
upon which he could live the life of the spirit, 
and the futile expenditure in which the passing 
fashion is embalmed. For the most part, happily, 
he designs for its own sake. Forgetting the 
accidental circumstances of his age, he rises into 
the pure region of beauty, and returning to 
common day fixes forever what he has seen, in 
an occasional masterpiece. 

Here then is the true mysticism of Blake, not 
in the strange hieroglyphics through which he 

' GaraiCtt, William Blake^ PsinUr aud Peety 21. 
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chose to register his self-communings. In fact 
the symbolic system of which Messrs Ellis and 
Yeats have so much to say, proved a stumbling- 
block to him in his progress as an artist. For 
the student of Blake his symbolism must be 
like "the linen clothes folded up" of which he 
himself speaks, from which the spirit has broken 
forth. 

Our study of Blake then wilt not be without 
profit if we can reach with its help a truer idea 
of what is meant by mysticism. It is that 
attitude of mind which divines and moves towards ^ 
the spiritual in the common things of life. It 
is not a partial and occasional operation of the 
mind under the guidance of far-fetched analogies. 
At the same time, objects, and actions, trifling in 
themselves, which happen to coincide with some 
moment of tension, take on a character sublime 
or affecting, and thus the feelings gain a kind 
of conventional language, a symbolism. But if 
these symboLs are separated from the feelings 
which give rise to them, they afford nothing 
more than at first a sense of mystery. And as 
their novelty wears away they disclose their empti- 
ness to us as soon as we reflect upon them, 
Huysmans, for example, plays with the symbols 
of religious feeling in his Cathedral. But he 
rarely penetrates below the surface. He does 
not lead the reader to those great and primal 
forces of the soul from which devotion draws 
its strength. 
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Nor again is mysticism to be identified with 
the seeing of visions, an experience which is 
nourished by the use of visible symbols. For 
when visible symbols are dwelt upon by persons 
who are highly strung, as in the acts of devotion 
performed before images or pictures, they react 
upon the mind in a manner to which hypnotic 
suggestion furnishes the necessary clue. In fact 
they are a means to a self-hypnotising. Nor is 
this confined to the use of religious pictures and 
sculpture ; the artist or amateur may be taken 
captive by his familiar possessions until beautiful 
imagery lingers In his mind like a haunting 
refrain, BJake, unhappily, shut himselfj of set 
purpose, from that repeated contact with nature 
which refreshes and recreates the fancy, and his 
mind turning in upon itself was slowly imprisoned 
in a round of gloomy and repellent forms. 

Mysticism, then, is not specially associated with 
symbols and visions in which the senses find 
exercise. Just as little does it turn upon any 
imagined pre-eminence of discursive reasoning over 
sensation. " For although those things which are 
reached by reflection, being spiritual, are preferable 
to the corporeal things which are reached by sense, 
the preference is concerned with the objects them- 
selves, of the highefj that is^ over against the lower, 
not of reflection as compared with sense. For how 
should intellect be preferred to sense> by which it 
is informed in order to the knowledge of truths, 
inasmuch as the apostle writes to us, for his in- 
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visible things are discerned froitt Uie foundation of 
the world through the things -which are in.ade?"'^ 
" Spiritual things," says St John of the Cross, 
"transcend sense, but that is because they already 
include it."^ The spiritual life is not degraded by 
having its roots in the Hfe of sensible impression, "" 
but the latter is exalted by being taken up into 
the life of the spirit 

There is, then, no such intrinsic dignity in any 
partial operation of the soul that we can mark it 
off as nobler than another. This consideration 
seems to dispose of theories like that of Dr 
Martineau, which explain the supremacy of con- 
science by reference to a hierarchy of powers, of 
which the lower must obey the higher. Love, 
hope, faith, are not faculties or even operations of 
uniform types ; they are modes in which the 
whole spirit relates itself to its object. 

Hence we can no longer rest in the separa- 
tion of the arts of expression from the religious 
life, to which the puritan spirit, in its extreme 
forms, is so prone. The very idea of the incar- 
nation — the assumption of the human into the 
divine — is not realised unless human life is taken 
throughout the full range of its normal activities, 
and the reader who recalls the sense which we 
have agreed to put upon the term normal, will 
not underestimate the scope of this realisation. If, 
then, Blake had lived in those more genial times 
when religious ideas joined with other ideas in the 

' TierUlliaii, de. aitiiita, iS, ' LiviMg Flttiiit o/L^e, pief. 
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employment of all available talent both of painters 
and sculptors, we should not now have to deplore 
the fact that one of the very few supreme geniuses 
In this kind that our race has produced, should 
have run to waste. How Blake would have fared 
if he had been left entirely in the hands of his more 
unsympathetic contemporaries may be gathered 
from one circumstance. He left at his death an 
enormous pile of manuscripts of the same character 
as the extant prophetic books, and his widow placed 
them in the hands of an Angel of the Irvingite 
Church, Mr Frederick Tatham. Mr Tatham de- 
stroyed them in obedience to a mandate from his 
seet.^ 

Some may think that the likeness between the 
poetic and the religious life has been strained in 
this chapter. There is a suggestion with which 
we can dose it, that will quite justify us in spend- 
ing so much time over the mind of Blake, The 
artist invents his methods of working or takes 
them over from tradition. The great Italian 
schools will illustrate the latter fact : the career 
of Blake, and also of Turner, the former. On the 
whole, then, the artist has his own technique, his 
own way of doing things, and, therefore, no uni- 
versal rules for the productions of genius can be 
laid down. It is the same with the art of living. 
No universal rules can be laid down for its higher 
flights, and so the psychology of the saints must 
be rather like a history of artists than the de- 

' Ellis antl Yeats, Li/e^ i. 167. Garnett, 71, 
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scription of a single uniform type. Hence anec- 
dotes which reveal, so to speak, the touch, the 
tact of a great soul, are more illuminating than 
a formal characterisation, and the anecdotes of 
which the gospels are mainly composed disclose 
the mind of the Master in a way which it baffles 
the imagination to better. 
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Hypothesis of Oversoul — Diversity of pTocess with likeness of 
product at lower leveb^ diversity of both at blghei levels, 
likeness of process at highest — FortBAl psychology adequiite 
only at lowest level — Relation of highest process, or oversoul, 
to persons — Oversoul in national life and in the Cburcb — 
Comtnuiiigated by education — Doctrine of the spirit — ^Spcoal 
foaRlfeslation in Christian love — Inspiration of thoaght and 
feeling— Prediction — Negative conditions — Range of the over- 
soul — Criticisms of Bradley and Ritschl. 

THE principle of parsimony is of great im- 
portance in speculating about religion, 
namely, that we are to take our terms in the 
narrower sense when an alternative is ofFered. 
For the enthusiasm which directs itself upon 
relig-ion is always on the watch for the oppor- 
tunity to utter itself in an exaggerated way, and 
loses sight of the fact that religious truth rests 
upon a number of probabilities which support one 
another, and, in combination^ are equivalent to an 
amount of certainty which they lack if we take 
them separately. 

Hence the hypothesis of oversoul is to be under- 
stood at first with no further range of meaning; 
than is necessary to hoM together the facts which 
seem to suggest it The cautious thinker will 
4a 
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naturally be on his guard against what looks like 
an attempt to introduce animism — the personifica- 
tion of functions — into psycholc^y. At any rate 
the convention by which the psychologist has 
confined himself within the limits of a single 
mind, has freed contemporary thought from the 
mythology in which writers like Swedenboi^ and 
Tertullian have indulged. 

A recent brilliant writer, Mr Mackail, in his 
Latin Literature^ couples these two names as 
exponents of a romantic psychology.^ I am too 
jealous of the epithet to let it pass unchallenged, 
for I think it may fairly be claimed for a psy- 
chology which is based upon the idea of the 
oversou!- The psychology of the oversoul is so 
far from personifying that its central hypothesis is 
introduced to explain personality, by subordinating 
it to something higher in which it is included, as 
the personages of a drama are determined by the 
action in which they take part. But when the 
powers of the mind are personified, as they are 
by Tertullian and Swedenborg and Blake, the 
soul becomes the arena of contending spirits, 
and so, instead of taking its own part in the 
divine drama of the worlds it is paralysed within 
itself in self-contemplation. Hence there cannot 
possibly be a greater contrast than is presented 
by the method of Blake's prophetic books^ on the 
one hand, in which the method of Swedenborg 
on its poetic side culminates^ and the action and 

' P. 25*- 
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variety of a medixval romance on the other. In 
the legend spiritual beings play their part in the 
world of reality, and share in its conflicts as 
vigorously as the gods in the Iliad. Nothing 
ever really happens in Blake's mystical writings. 
There is a panorama of names and words and 
forms, which have a meaning perhaps, but it is 
scarcely ever apparent. " The surface is per- 
petually, as it were, giving way before one and 
revealing another surface below it, and that again 
dissolves when we try to study it. The making 
of religions melts away into the making of the 
earth, and that fades away into some allegory of 
the rising and setting of the sun. It is all like 
a great cloud full of stars and shapes through 
which the eye seeks a boundary in vain." * His 
books are a revelation of his own soul, but they 
do not furnish^ and should not be expected to 
furnish, the materials for a complete psychology. 
And what holds good of Blake holds good also 
of any other system of correspondences, such, for 
example, as that which Swedenborg employed. 
Symbols and correspondences are like solvents 
by which the stubborn differences of things are 
to be dissolved away. 

I have no intention of burking the difficulties 
of thought by a myth, and shall try to give a 
quite positive meaning to the term oversoul. We 
have seen that the psychologist can deal upon. 
universal lines only with a small part of ex- 

' Ellis and Yeats, Life^ i. 2S7. 
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perience, and that beyond this there is a region 
where the' truly characteristic part of the in- 
dividual life is to be sought. In the last chapter 
we tried to plumb the depths of two typical lives, 
and so considered some of the reasons for postu- 
lating a ground for this transcendental part of 
experience, if we may use so contradictory a 
phrase. We cannot remain content with unique 
events standing over against one another in 
isolation. 

In the simpler processes of psychical life there is 
a likeness of product which tends to blind us to 
the underlying diversity of process. Perhaps after 
all the concepts of even simple objects have 
different meanings for each mind, a difference 
which is clear enough in its resuUs upon practice. 
Consider, for instance, the meaning of the word 
"mountain" in the minds of a poet, a mining 
engineer, a shepherd, and a weary excursionist, 
as they pass over it. Already the technique of 
the soul is beginning to appear. 

On the other hand, the unique character 
of our deeper experiences is not a mode of 
thought in which we can rest. We break away 
from the commonplace, the universal, in order 
to realise what is individual, personal to our- 
selves, but this second stage yields to a third. 
There is something beyond personality ; the one 
process of which personality is like an aspect 
repeated at different centres. 

Someone may object and say that this is 
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merely a play upon words. Let me ask a 
question. How are we to understand the ex- 
istence over against one another of persons 
otherwise than by supposing a process upon 
which they depend ? Of course it is open to 
anyone to assume that each person is, as such, 
self-existent, and that there is more than one 
self-existent being. This assumption is practi- 
cally involved in nearly all contemporary psy- 
chology, and yet surely so important an 
assumption must be considered before it can 
be allowed to pass. But if we feel unable to 
conceive such a scheme of things, we are bound 
to define the world of persons withm itself and 
in relation to its ground in a different way. 
Just as " nature " is a constitutive idea in 
which the separate atoms of physical experi- 
ence are held together, so spirit or oversoul 
is an idea which we must postulate to account 
for the separate atoms of the psychical life. 
It may be asked why the notion of soul is 
not of this kind ? The reply is near at hand. 
The life of the soul is an imperfect unity. 
And what we have postulated is a perfect unity, 
which therefore lies beyond the individual experi- 
ence. Nor can we admit the suggestion that 
this imperfection of the individual soul can be 
remedied by taking a number of souls together. 
For the process which we are considering in 
its complete form would not then be accounted 
for. No combination of dependent beings can 
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account for one another. Hence the oversoul, 
or spirit, is a unity of process which does 
not find its centre in any individual We are 
only carrying^ one stage further the thought of 
Spinoza. Just as *' nature " is the name for 
the system of extended things, in which one 
attribute of God is revealedj so " spirit " may 
be understood as the name for the system of 
processes under which the attribute of thought 
is revealed. And I am so far from claiming; 
any originality in the application of this idea 
of a system, that I wilt draw on one side to 
make room for the author of the most recent 
text-book of psychology, Dr Stout 

" The world of material phenomena presup- 
poses a system of immaterial agency. In this 
immaterial system the individual consciousness 
originates. To it in some way the sensational 
experiences are due which form the basis of 
our knowledge of the material world. It is 
on it the individual consciousness acts when it 
produces clianges in the material world. All 
this is possible because the system of imma- 
terial agency is identical with what we know as 
matter in so far as matter exists independently of 
its possible presentation to a perceiving subject." 
(Whether it is right to use the term matter, 
after emptying it of its meaning in this way, 
is rather doubtful.) " This theory has purposely 
been stated in a vague form. There are vary- 
ing views as to the nature of the system of 
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immaterial agency. Some say that it is will, 
others that it is absolute thought, others that 
Ft is unknowable ; in any case the student 
should guard himself against the assumption 
that the immaterial system is a sort of repeti- 
tion of the material system involving the same 
sort of interactions, and similar distinctions and 
relations of its parts. One thing seems clear, 
that we are nearer the truth in speaking of it as 
consciousness than in speaking of it as matter." ^ 

Yet it seems better to mark this system off 
in some way from "consciousness," and that is 
why I prefer the term " oversoul." 

Now we are not without clues to the char- 
acter of this process which we have assumed. 
The soul, as it comes to unity in the depths of 
experience,^ seems to become transparent and 
receptive of what we may call inspiration. De 
profundis clamavi ad te^ Domine, And in the 
higher forms of inspiration — for there are lower 
forms too — the oversoul seems to express itself 
as it were in a relatively full self- consciousness. 

We have seen that there are ranges of experi- 
ence in which the formal psychologist is at home, 
and that there are other spheres to which his 
method seems inappropriate, and that it is possible 
to be conversant with one of the spheres, and not 
at the same time with another.^ [ now suggest 
that some of the Christian doctrines are really 



> Manual of Prycheiogy, 54, 

' P. aS, supra. 
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attempts to translate into definite expression 
these unexplored ranges of the life of the soul^ 
namely, the doctrines of the Holy Spirit and 
inspiration, and of the communion of saints in 
the life of the Church. Our task then is, in part, 
to mark off these characters of the human spirit — 
treated as realised in the society and not simply 
in the individual— which have sought expression 
in these doctrines. We can regard Christian 
doctrines as so many attempts to cultivate and 
preserve certain forms of common life, and use 
them as an evidence of that life. At the same 
tinie we shall not be specially concerned whether 
our considerations are drawn from sources that 
are specifically religious. It is not the business 
of psychology to act as a theological watchdog, 
and we are bound to take account of the gropings, 
demands, movements of the soul, whether they are 
religiously valid or not. 

We can trace the operations of the spirit, though 
with varying clearness, in the history of various 
races and nations, as well as in the history of 
those religious communities, which at first were 
identical with the nation, and finally in the more 
cosmopolitan religions. I have attempted else- 
where to show how in particular we can trace the 
operation of the Roman spirit.^ And the reason 
why we shall dwell now especially upon the mani- 
festation of the oversoul in the Christian Church 
is that we find there its richest and most concrete 

' tfors&if oftht Romans, c. i. 
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form. All profound theotogians have affirmed that 
the spirit operates beyond the limits of the Church, 
and beyond those times in which the documents 
of the Church were composed^ " Pusey holds 
the inspiration of the Church and of all good men, 
for example, Socrates, and, indeed^ I never could 
find out," says Newman, " why Hooker is not to be 
called inspired." ^ Whenever, therefore, the soul 
aspires beyond the commonplace it shares in the 
life of the spirit. No bolts and bars, ecclesiastical 
or otherwise, can come between the meanest and 
weakest soul, and this august possibility, except 
in so far as they destroy the soul's power over 
itself. For the portals of the spiritual realm He 
within the soul itself, and the unique character 
of the soul's higher experience precludes all 
immediate control of it from without " This 
last prerogative is to be reserved to the supreme 
and all-embracing spirit." ^ There is, therefore, 
no necessary antagonism between humanism and 
Christian theology, There is even a " point of 
union where theology falls into its place as 
a branch of learning." ^ " The early Christian 
writers," says Professor Ramsay, " weary me 
sometimes with doctrine when I want humanity ; 
but beneath their doctrine the man appears, and 
when they condescend to the affairs of the world 
they are full of human feeling. The greatest of 
them often reach the level of thought where 

^ Ltiters, i. 1S7. ** St Eemard, Sertnon V. 

3 Paltison, Casau6cM, 251. 
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doctrine and life are fused as two aspects of 
the same thing." ^ It follows from this that 
education, so far as it introduces the developing 
rnind to the things of the spirit, is performing 
a work which often reaches to the height of 
religion. 

It is curious that Kitschl and his followers 
should limit the operation of the spirit upon 
the individual to the historical career of Jesus, 
and that in this way the extreme left should 
have joined hands with the obscurantists of the 
extreme right. But the theologian must take 
account of the operations of the spirit gener- 
ally, or he must be content to be relegated with 
his works to the limbo specially assigned to still- 
born theological systems. Humanism has had 
to wait its time as against the sixteenth-century 
builders of spiritual prisons ; but the river of 
events has carried the western nations away 
from the men who preferred to live amid en- 
closures and vaults, raised by themselves, over- 
arching and crush[ng them like the walls and 
domes of Piranesi's Carceri. It is not surprising 
that the man who best interprets to us the age 
of ecclesiastical reform found such structures 
more stifling than those which they were meant 
to replace, in which after all he opened some 
windows. *' He had been born with the hopes 
of the Renaissance with its anticipation of a 
new Augustan age, and had seen this fair 
^ Ch\trih in Jionian Em^ire^ 177. 
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promise blighted by the irruption of a new 
horde of theological polemics worse than the old 
scholastics, inasmuch as they were revolutionary 
instead of conservative. Erasmus never flouted 
at religion nor even against theology as such, 
but only at blind and intemperate theologians." 
He was not the less effective because he preferred 
not to break with the past " His Greek Testa- 
ment contributed more to the liberation of the 
human mind from the thraldom of the clergy 
than all the uproar and rage of Luther's many 
pamphlets." ^ Erasmus has this true mark of 
inspiration ; he rose above the mere partisan. 
In him the spirit of his age was expressed, and 
with a freedom which reflects credit on the toler- 
ance of the empire and the papacy. The master- 
spirit of the Reformation will get a hearing more 
and more now that the noisier voices in the theo- 
logical tumult are being stilled. "Greater light 
and stronger judgment is usually with the recon- 
cilers than with either of the contending parties." ^ 
The spirit of Erasmus is embodied for England 
in the universities and public schools through which, 
not less than through professedly religious insti- 
tutions, temperate orthodoxy is diffused through 
the leading currents of political and social life. 
On the other hand, the English artisan is more 
estranged from the religious life than ever, and 
with religion, the life of the spirit remains closed 

* Pattison, Erasmus, in "Enc. Brit." 

' R, Baxter in Wordsworth's EctltiiaiHcal Bia^raihy, v. 574. 
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to the great mass of our feUow-countrymen. The 
catastrophic forms of the religious life can only 
be required generally among those who have been 
the subjects of a vicious educational system. On 
the other hand> in the life of the universities and 
public schools, amid alS the glaring imperfections 
of that life, the benign influences of the spirit 
steal gently in and sink none the less deeply be- 
cause they are almost unheeded. Between these 
two types of the religious life, that which attempts 
by spasmodic and interrupted effort to compensate 
for the continued and pervasive blasphemy of the 
spirit, and, on the other hand, that which pays 
daily even an unconscious homage, there can be 
no hesitation on the part of those who seek per- 
manence and stability in national character. '* The 
austere sects," Joubert says, "excite the most 
enthusiasm at first, but the temperate sects have 
always been the most durable," And that is 
why the temper of Erasmus is after all a better 
vestibule to the kingdom of the spirit than the 
temper of the extreme reformers. 

One more word on this topic : the very resent- 
ment with which, perhaps, these lines wiSl be read 
by some is its own condemnation. How blas- 
phemous, they will say, to compare education with 
the special means of grace ! Yet, for all that, it 
is only when the office of the teacher is animated 
by an ideal as lofty as is implied by this com- 
parison, that his true functions can be maintained 
against those who, at this time, are endeavouring 
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to reduce education to a preparation for business, 
and nothing more. Jerusalem, as Blake finely 
says, has to be built in England, and this build- 
ing depends more upon the spirit which governs 
education than upon anything^ else. 

Yet, after all, education is only the vestibule to 
the religious life, and it is not less than that 
But we shall now pass through the porch into the 
temple, and study the more vivid manifestation of 
the spirit within the Church. The consciousness 
of the Church has sought to express itself in the 
doctrine of the spirit as opposed to soul and body ; 
of the Holy Spirit as revealed in the common life ; 
and of the Church regarded as the mystical body 
of Christ. 

And first as to the spirit manifested in the life 
of the individual. There is no doubt that in the 
Christian Church, and under its influence^ the 
individual has come to a far more vivid self-con- 
sciousness than in the city state of the ancient 
world. For patristic psychology, " the most im- 
portant thing in the world is the presence of a 
multitude of individual souls." ^ It is, therefore, 
by a logical necessity that the doctrine of the 
oversoul^ or spirit, has been elaborated by Christian 
theology. There are some phases of the Christian 
experience, particularly those which accompany 
what is called inspiration, that bafHe the ordinary 
analysis of the operations of the mind. When we 
interpret the idea of the Godhead into its implica- 

' SiiCbeck, History of Fsycholaffy, I. ii. 358, 
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tions, we shall, as psychologists, be able to agree 
with the definition of the spirit as that by which 
men are capable of union with God. Just as the 
oversoul is identical with itself, even in all those 
who share in it, so it is not always possible to 
distinguish in religious phraseology between what 
is said of the one spirit and of the spirit as mani- 
fested in individuals. This relation of the indi- 
vidual soul to the oversoul seems to illustrate, and 
to be illustrated by, the doctrine of the Trinity. 
" The true unity of believerSj like the Unity of 
Persons in the Holy Trinity, is offered as some- 
thing far more than a mere moral unity of purpose, 
feeling, affection ; it is in some mysterious mode 
which we cannot apprehend, a vital unity. In 
this sense it is the symbol of a higher type of life, 
in which each constituent being is a conscious 
element in the being of a vast whole. In ' the 
life' and in 'the life' only, each individual life is 
able to attain to perfection " * This view, which 
is obviously of the same kind with the theory of 
Emerson^ explains also the realisation of im- 
mortality in the present life. In the spirit, dis- 
tinctions of number and time seem to be irrelevant. 
That is why the doctrine of the Trinity, which 
attempts to transcend numerical distinctions, is 
really a more philosophic view than the assumption 
of an unbroken unity. And along with the notion 
of number, that of time must go. The spirit is 
eternal, not as opposed to, but as transcending time. 

' Westcotton Si John xvii, 2i, 
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Hence anyone who rises to the life of the spirit 
is already in the enjoyment of an eternal life. And 
further, through the notion of a process in which 
the individuEiJ is not so much lost, as realised in 
something higher, the belief in the immortality of 
the individual becomes rational. 

The entrance upon the life of the spirit is also 
the foundation of the spiritual congregation ; " If 
we walk in the light, we have communion with 
one another." Although it is not necessary, 
indeed, that the oversoul should enfold a man 
through the forms of religious institutions, these 
are, perhaps, the most efficient means. The most 
powerful impulse to the life of the spirit is that of 
religious love ; what education and discipline does 
slowly, painfully and doubtfully in fitting the soul 
for the common life, is often done at a single stride 
by the fiery enthusiasm of religious passion, and 
the victims of inverted education and fatal oppor- 
tunities are wrenched in an instant from the habits 
of one or even two decades, and become most valu- 
able ministers of the common needs. Yet it is a 
mistake to regard the relation between the light of 
the oversoul and the communion in which it is 
realised as reciprocal. The Church offers its com- 
munion as a means to that light, but when it is 
most true to itself it does not claim to be the sole 
possessor of the light " which lighteth every man 
that Cometh into the world." 

Yet there is a unique and all-important office 
which the Church, and nothing else, performs in 
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the world- There is in the Church an attitude 
towards the touchstones of experience which is 
found nowhere else^ an emotional temper which 
Paul compares to a cement holding the com- 
munity together. " All the body fitly framed 
and knit together through that which every 
joint auppHeth according to the working of the 
measure in every several part, maketh the in- 
crease of the body unto the building up of itself 
in love." 

The unity of the oversoul, as of the individual 
soul> is thus something which is not immediately 
given in the life of the society, but something 
which has to be striven after, as well as received. 
This unity is realised in a comparatively super- 
ficial manner in the common life of citizens, 
realised partially in the whole body of scientific 
apprehension, and most deeply in the common 
life of the Church. One and the same group 
of experiences is concerned, therefore, though 
in varying modes, in the doctrines of the spirit 
in man, of the Holy Spirit, and of the mystical 
body of Christ. These doctrines, therefore, have 
a value for the psychologist, in that they point 
at certain psychical conditions to which adequate 
attention has not been given elsewhere. And, on 
the other hand, the theologiaHj who wishes to 
realise the meaning of these doctrines, will tend 
to express himself in a strictly psychological 
I manner. '* I have conceived," RitschI says, " of 
the Holy Spirit as the ground of the common 
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consciousness of divine sonship, as the motive 
and the divine power of the supramundane re- 
ligious and moral life in the community, and 
so as the necessary formal determination of the 
Christian personality."^ If we give these thoughts 
of Ritschl the wider scope which they really de- 
mand, but which he so strangely refused them, 
they are almost equivalent to the thoughts with 
which we have just been occupied. 

Now that we have thus roughly determined 
the range and conditions of the oversoul, let us 
consider for a moment how it is revealed in 
inspiration. It is perhaps impossible to avoid 
anticipating to some extent what will be said 
about inspiration in a later chapter. Now, how- 
ever, we shall consider it in regard to its source ; 
afterwards in relation to the mind of the prophet. 

Inspiration is of more than one kind ; over 
against that of the judgment through which 
objective truth seems to dawn upon the soul 
is the not less real inspiration of the feelings 
through which the soul awakes to self-sacrifice 
and love. 

Let us consider first the inspiration of the 
judgment. The seer and poet always speak of 
truth as given to them, a phrase which we may 
compare with the use of the term given to de- 
note the as yet unorganised volume of sense 
impressions. And although the psychologist 
may discern by retrospective analysis the pos- 
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sible modes in which such truth might have 
been attained step by step, this possibility, as 
Mill observed, does not justify us in contradict- 
ing the account which genius gives of its own 
workings. Milton, for example, claimed in all 
seriousness to be the mouthpiece of " that Eternal 
spirit who can enrich with all utterance and all 
wisdom " ; and in many other places he speaks 
of the light that breaks in upon the sou! when 
it becomes transparent to such divine effluences. 
The convention, then, — which turns out to be 
more than a convention — by which we speak of 
the inspiration of the true poet, is tested when 
we extend the phrase to artists, workers and 
inventors, in whatever kind. And yet it has to 
be so extended or abandoned altogether. Ruskin, 
who by the way has clothed in a more beautiful 
and orderly frame the soul of Blake's teaching, 
uses the word inspiration after this manner,' "not 
carelessly nor lightly, but in all logical calmness 
and perfect reverence." The inspiration of the 
Jewish prophets is, therefore, to be compared and 
partly identified with these other instances. " The 
possession of a single true thought about Jehovah, 
not derived from current religious teaching, but 
springing up in the soul as a word from Jehovah, 
is enough to constitute a prophet."^ And so it 
turns out that the Ideas of Blake, which per- 
haps the reader was inclined to scout as extrava- 

* Modem Faintfrs, UL 147. 

' Rnbertson Smith, PropAtti oj Israel, 1S2. 
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gant, are very near sober fact, and follow for the 

most part in a direct manner from the idea of 
God. " There is none beside Thee," says St 
Augustine, " who is the teacher of truth whereso- 
ever and whencesoever it may have shone." ^ 

Over against the inspiration of the judgment 
is that of the feelings. It is a special office of 
the Christian revelation to insist upon the claims 
of the affections. Let us now consider some of 
the grounds upon which this claim is justified. 
We have seen that in a favourable environment* 
gracious influences steal in upon the soul and 
insensibly mould it towards a divine harmony, 
but that where these influences are lacking the 
soul becomes encased in a network, through which 
it can only break by a supreme effort, some deep 
stirring of the springs of life. And this same 
effort of the will brings the soul to God, as well 
as the slow and insensible movings of a quieter 
experience- But the feelings which the Christian 
religion seeks to develop are not undetermined. 
It is too often thought that any kind of excite- 
ment is religious in character, provided that it be 
associated with certain forms of ritual, or again of 
expression. This is far from being the case. I 
do not know how this emotional temper can be 
better described than as the character of Jesus, 
interpreted by the imitation of the noblest of His 
followers, whether professed or not. These efforts 
at imitation are, in turn, not less remarkable in 

1 CoHf. V. 6. " P. 57. 
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themselves and in their effects than other instances 
of inspired imagination and skill. There is an 
originality of the heart not less than of the 
invention, and of the two the former has much 
the greater power over the mass of mankind. 
The prophet is a nobler figure than one who is 
a priest and nothing more ; but nobler than either 
stands the man who, out of unfeigned love towards 
his fellow-men, shares in their burdens, like Francis 
of Assisi or Vincent de Paul. Only a one-sided 
psychology will depreciate the originality of men 
like these. And yet here too the originality is not 
assumed by the possessor of the feeling ; nof unto 
us, not unto us, they cry in the same accents as 
those of Milton. Now this is a very interesting 
and important parallel, and from another quarter 
strengthens the grounds for belief in the oversoul, 
or, in more famiHar language, the one spirit. 

Let us note in the next place that the inspira- 
tion of feeling is connected with an intuitive fore- 
boding of the future. Here we must distinguish 
between the feelings that are called up mechani- 
cally as by the objects and acts of devotion, and 
those feelings which, welling up from the depths 
of the heart, bear the token of true inspiration. 
Such feelings are indeed " the powers of the age 
to come." They are a clue to the future which 
they will tend to control. Even when they seem 
to cling to the past they have this warrant ; that 
the momentary present is only a partial criticism 
of the past, and that as against the present, the 
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whole past is usually of greater value. The veils 
of the divine are removed only at intervals ; and 
when the sanctuary is closed, recollection takes the 
place of the prophet. The hidden life is one day 
to be disclosed again. 

The spiritual interpretation of history consists 
simply in applying the idea of the oversoul, in 
reading the course of events as acts in a great 
world drama. We shall look, therefore, for the 
manifestations of the oversoul, not in the disturb- 
ances of the order of nature, but in its characteristic 
functions. As we proceed, we shall find that much 
of what seems extraordinary in the religious hfe 
is perfectly normal, and that the notion of the 
miraculous has been applied far too hastily in ex- 
plaining the life of the soul. The messengers, 
" angels," of the oversoul are not necessarily visible 
any more than the spirits in Manfred. '* The 
angelology of the Old Testament deals with 
functions, operations, and not persons." ^ And so 
the prophetic character of the Old Testament 
turns not so much upon any quality in the events 
therein recorded, as in the temper of mind in 
which they were regarded, a temper which can 
be gained, as through a sort of contagion, by 
those who immerse themselves in its perusal. 

Let us, in conclusion, deal with one or two 
objections. 

Several thinkers deny the likelihood of com- 
munion in a direct manner, whether between one 

^ G. A. Smith, Minor Prppheis, ii. 311. 
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soul and another, as Mr Bradley does, or between 
the soul and God, as Ritschl does. These two 
objections point to the two aspects of the oversoul 
which seem to be manifested in the religious ex- 
perience, On the one hand, souls find not only 
their ground, but their unity and communion with- 
in the oversoul, and on the other there seems to 
be a special disclosure of tlie oversoul in inspira- 
tion. " A direct communication between souls we 
cannot say is impossible," Mr Bradley declares ; ^ 
but on the other hand he finds no good reason for 
supposing' it to exist, Not only does this hypo- 
thesis fail to commend itself to Mr Bradley's 
judgment, it also disappoints his taste. " The 
possibility seems in addition to be devoid of all 
intere.'it." Perhaps these objections are not directed 
against the conclusions to which we have been 
tending. For us it is sufficient if the communion 
of soul with soul is made possible through the 
system in which all souls are held together. And 
I think that we can draw a most important dis- 
tinction here between the ideas current among 
" spiritualists," and those of the Christian iDeUef. 
The spiritualist seems to think that one soul can 
directly communicate with another, as when a 
" medium " is possessed by a *' control," The 
communion of souls in theology has another mean- 
ing, and is referred to the spirit The direct 
action of soul upon soul, which Mr Bradley seems 
to have in view, is that of the " control " as it 

' AppcaraHce and Heaiiljr^ 343, 
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affects the *' medium." Perhaps we may put the 
matter in this way : Mr Bradley, like Mr Spencer, 
seems to hold that all communication of souls is 
indirect, and is mediated by inference from the 
physical expression of the soul's life. But surely 
if we hold that physical and psychical events are 
disparate, the physical events which intervene be- 
tween an utterance by one soul and its apprehen- 
sion by another, cannot be more than the occasion 
of that apprehension ; the ground of it must be 
soiig;ht elsewhere. This thought is carried further 
in the quotation from Dr Stout's Manual}^ 

Again, the theory of the oversoul is not really 
touched by another objection of Mr Bradley. 
" The sameness of souls," he says, " is a fact. The 
identity of their content is just as real as their 
separate existence. But this identity need not 
imply any further relation between them. It need 
not, so far as we can see, act in any way j and its 
action where it acts appears to be indirect. Souls 
seem to influence one another only by means of 
their bodies." Mr Bradley seems to exaggerate 
the importance of the identity of content which is, 
as we have seen, exceedingly limited, at least in 
the simpler experiences. What is important, how- 
ever, is not so much identity of content as of 
process^ But perhaps Mr Bradley will not let 
such terms pass unchallenged. I wanted to say 
presentative actimty. But then it is " a scandal " 
even to use this word.^ 1 looked therefore through 



1 P. 52. 
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the index of Appearance and Reality to see whether 
I could avoid offending Mt Bradley in any way ; 
but, if we may judge by the index of his book, 
nothing ever really happens in Ms philosophy, any 
more than in the prophetic books of Blake, and 
all that the real can do is to appear. However, 
I have done what I could in order to confine my- 
self within the limits laid down for me, and would 
distinguish merely between one and the same con- 
tent, and the mode of its appearance at different 
centres, for it is not so much identity of content, 
as of process that concerns us. And, since this 
identity of process is only attained " the higher 
we mount from the facts of sense/ ^ there seems 
reason for seeking in that quarter especially, condi- 
tions of the communion of souls. That is to say, 
the point at which identity of process seems to be 
realised by different souls, is the furthest away 
from the range within which — to use Mr Bradley's 
phrase — "souls influence one another by means 
of their bodies." 

But if an individualist psychology is a contra- 
diction, as we have seen reason to hold, we find 
ourselves drawing the conclusions to which we are 
committed, even on the principles of Mr Bradley. 
*' All psychology in its practice is compelled to 
admit the working power of identity." ^ And 
again he says: "In the course of the soul's in- 
ternal history, we must admit that the sameness of 



' AppearoiKt and Reality, 345. 
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its states is an actual mover." * We are bound to 
extend the interpretation of identity which is thus 
affirmed for the individual soul, to groups of souls. 
The identity of feeling, of aspiration, of judgment, 
is a mover. In other words, the communion of 
souls is something more than a mere similarity. 

Another criticism of the same writer is met by 
the theory of the oversoul. " Most of those," we 
are assured, *' who insist on what they call the 
personality of God, are intellectually dishonest. 
They desire one thing, and to reach it they argue 
for another. . . . The Deity which they want is 
of course finite, a person much h'ke themselves, 
with thoughts and feelings limited and mutable 
in the process of time. They desire a person in 
the sense of a self^ amongst and over against other 
selves^ moved by personal relation and feelings to- 
wards these others — feelings and relations which 
are altered by the conduct of the others." - I am 
not aware of any considerable theologians against 
whom Mr Bradley's accusation holds. The com- 
munion of the sotil with God is not as of one 
self with another, bmt as of the soul coming to its 
true self in the spirit ; God being, in the words of 
Augustine, "the life of Hfe."^ By denying the 
communion of souls, Mr Bradley destroys inevi- 
tably the other parts of the theological system. 

Let us now consider for a moment the objections 
directed by Ritschl and his school against the 
mystical union of the soul with God. We will 

^ Appearance andReaUty, 353. * Op, ciU, %'^. ' Cenf. k. 6. 
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consider these objections in the form of the con- 
clusion to which they are supposed to lead, namely, 
that the union of the soul with God, or of Jesus 
with God, is simply a union of intention. But to 
speak in this way is really to touch upon the deeps 
of the souL Nothing can be more profound than 
the harmony which has for its centre the springs 
of conduct In fact the notion of a oneness of 
will is simply the explicit form of the thought 
that is implicit in the mystical union. Hence the 
sincere use of the third petition in the Lord's 
Prayer has a mystical meaning, or, to express this 
better, aspiration cannot go beyond this petition. 

Lastly, the individual comes to his full rights 
in the oversoul. There is no conflict between the 
oversoul and the characteristic qualities of genius. 
In fact the special character of genius is guarded 
against the ridiculous method of Lombroso by 
marking off the " normal "* froni the " average," and 
also from the " morbid " ; a task which beforehand 
would seem rather superfluous. In the complex 
human personality, the community of feeling, etc., 
in the oversoul^ accompanies the flowering of 
supreme genius. Homer and Shakespeare and 
Goethe are at once the most unique and the most 
universal of minds. They fulfil their office in the 
revelation of the human spirit by reflecting the 
true meaning of that revelation to the utmost. 
And this is precisely what the average mind can- 
B not do : rkatume ssnsuel moyen might indeed be 
M described as the precise negation of the oversoul. 
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Complexity of process — DLversity and modraty — The possibility of 
instantaneoij^ conversi op— Relation to final perseverance^ 
Conversion a^ instantaneous change of nwtivc — As causing the 
introspective habit^And. so self-tomient^Effect on doctrine — 
ShiLnking from ridicule — Humour — Introspection and preach- 
ing — Development of intiospection — Search for consistency^ 
Clarification of feeling — Faith and experience— Sin. 

THE soul, as it develops, enters into fresh 
relations with the oversouL A more or 
less complete terminology has been given to one 
particular stage in this development, that, namely, 
in which the soul first becomes conscious of its 
relation to the oversoul. The new birth, con- 
version, reconciliation, justification, election, all 
denote rather aspects of a process than a com- 
plete experience. They are an instance, further, 
of a principle on which stress has been laid ; that 
there is a difference of form as well as of content 
in different experiences. The development of 
the soul takes pJace in such a way that no single 
description of any stage — or at least of any later 
stage — ^in that development, can apply to all 
persons. It is lamentable to think how many 
commentaries have been vainly composed upon 
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the letters of St Paul, for lack of remembering 
the simple and obvious fact that the religious 
life which he described was the one he knew^ 
namely, his own ; and that only, by a strange 
coincidence, can it tally to any considerable ex- 
tent with the religious life of another man. 

Many instances suggest themselves which show 
the serious consequences which follow for the 
spiritual life, from the assumption that we can 
enter upon it only in one way. The discipline 
of the Jesuit novice is avowedly intended to stifle 
individual character and leave in its place the 
passive obedience of an instrument. Hence we 
can understand why one and the same course is 
imposed upon all. But although this discipline 
is wonderfully adapted to the purpose for which 
it is designed, it seems to have contributed to the 
curious mediocrity above which the members of 
the society have so rarely risen, and below which 
they have not often fallen. The Society of Jesus 
has been wonderfully prolific In minds of the 
second rank, but it has fallen short, with a few 
rare exceptions, of the breath of genius — that 
gust of the spirit that only blows where the air 
is free. 

So also in a very different quarter, a uniform 
plan of salvation has been imposed upon thou- 
sands of persons by the later exponents of the 
evangelical revival^ who have been unconscious 
that what they called the plan of salvation was 
simply the reduction of St Paul's experience to 
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a mechanical formula. Newman says of him- 
self: "The evangelical teaching, considered as a 
system and in what was peculiar to itself, had 
from the first failed to find a response in his 
religious experience, as afterwards in his par- 
ochial. He had indeed been converted by it to 
a spiritual life, and so far his experience bore 
witness to its truth ; but he had not been con- 
verted in that special way which it laid down as 
imperative," ^ Nor need anyone be surprised 
that this was so. In proportion as the soul be- 
comes more truly conscious of itself in the religi- 
ous life, it will also regard itself as standing in its 
own private relation to the spirit. And when a 
stranger intrudes upon these furthest recesses, he 
is often guilty of a serious injury. For there is a 
modesty of the soul, as well as of the body, 
through which hi^h-spirited persons Usually shrink 
from talking about the principles of honour upon 
which they act. This is why the intrusion even 
of well-meaning persons in the things of the 
spirit is so often bitterly resented. The religious 
life, in its private aspect, is indeed a mystery and 
forbids speech, and when this reticence is trans- 
gressed the soul seems to be wounded. Dale, 
speaking of hypnotic experiments, says : " I have 
come to the conclusion that when a man sub- 
mits himself to experiment, he surrenders for the 
time the integrity of his self-command, allows 
a break to be made in the fences which protect 
^ Letters^ i. io8. 
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bis personality, runs grave risk of madness or 
worse. If I may put it so there seems to me to 

be a sacrifice of the chastity of our inner personal 
life in these inquiries, which may have results on 
the higher nature analogous to those which follow 
the physical offence and still more ruinous." ^ I 
think this is one of the reasons why sometimes 
there is a look upon the countenance of some 
very devout persons as though they had been 
whipped publicly. The soul is sometimes laid 
bare, as it were, in devotional ofiflcesj and is at 
the mercy of another. In his story, The Flag 
of their Country^ Rudyard Kipling reads a much 
needed lesson to those persons whose enthusiasm 
makes them forget the dignity which hedges round 
even the commonest soul, and who are eager to 
mouth and to paw even in the holy of holies. 

Now there are scarcely any minds that have 
been subjected to profanation like that of which 
I am speaking, without suffering some loss of 
insight and power. The spirit does not entrust its 
deeper inspirations unless to those who can guard 
them. It refuses, therefore, to recognise any 
plan of salvation and comes and goes at its own 
sovereign pleasure. Hence it often happens that 
the inner life of one who in the eyes of his fellows 
is a moral wreck, is, in the eyes of a higher in- 
telligence, a garden of beauty, just because such 
an one has kept the inmost sanctuary unprofaned. 
For it is not every sinful act that of necessity 

1 Uft, p. 6SI. 
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affects the depth of the soul. " In my younger 
days," says Baxter, " my trouble for sin was most 
about my actual failings in thought, word, or 
action. - . . But now 1 am much more troubled 
for inward defects and omissions, or want of the 
vital dnties or graces in the soul," ' There can 
be no doubt here of the opinion of Jesus. He 
found more congenial companionship amid the 
outcasts of Jewish society than among the pro- 
fessedly religious ; and seems to have compared 
the Pharisees to whited sepulchres by contrast 
with those whose outward life belied their true 
nobility of spirit 

Now there are large classes of persons who 
exhibit a special susceptibility to suggestion^ and 
particularly amid the excitement which is aimed 
at in some forms of religious assemblies. At 
such times they exhibit many of the symptoms 
which are found in hypnotic seizures, and while 
they are open then to religious impressions in a 
distinctly morbid manner, they are also often 
carried away by impressions of a less wholesome 
kind. It is impossible to read the accounts of 
what takes place at religious revivals without 
thinking of these parallels drawn from medical 
pathology. 

And yet, strangely enough, there is a wide- 
spread tendency to identify the universal manner 
by which the soul rises for the first time into the 
life of the spirit, with this the least spiritual 
' Wordsworth, EcdesiasHcal Biegrafhy, v. 570. 
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manner of all. At such times man begins to draw 
nearer to the centre of things ; to truth, peace^ 
goodnes.s. And although in some cases an over- 
powering external suggestion wrenches the soul 
from its old course into the new, it is compara- 
tively rare for the motives to be so suddenly 
altered. Moreover, so far is instantaneous con- 
version from being the only true type of the 
approach to God, that it is but the extreme form 
of one type among several. Conversion is, in its 
essence^ a change of intention ; and this may be 
directed either upon intellectual or upon moral 
objects. There is also an analogous process by 
which the soul attains rest through the slow 
clarification of the feelings. Hence we must 
hesitate before we accept any cut and dried 
theory of conversion, like that which is based 
upon the dramatic experience of St Paul on the 
way to Damascus. There is the highest author- 
ity for saying that the road to the kingdom of 
the spirit is neither easy to find nor easy to tread. 
The journey has to be made from each of the 
four winds. Hence, although the way of life is 
marked oflT as difficult and narrow, if we compare 
it with the broad and easy way of custom and 
inclination, it is not of one monotonous character. 
" For as there are many mansions in heaven, so 
also there are many roads leading thither. Some 
persons advance by considering themselves in 
hell," St Teresa says (here the method of the 
old-fashioned revivalist preacher is laid down), 
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"others, in heaveti, and these are distressed by 

meditations on hell" (Here the saint prophesies 
the shrinking of the present generation from 
eternal punishment. As the American elder said 
to the new minister, " It is no good preach- 
ing eternal punishment to our people ; they 
won't stand it") "Others meditate on death." 
(Think uf our grandmothers reading Drelincourt 
on Deathy Blair's Grave, Young's Night Thoughts^ 
Hervey's Meditations among the Tombsl) " Some 
persons if tender-hearted are greatly fatigued by 
meditations on the Passion " (the Teutonic nature 
shrinks from the stations of the cross with their 
vivid portrayal of the sufferings of Jesus), "but 
are consoled and make progress when they 
meditate upon the power and greatness of God 
in His creatures and on His love visible in all 
things." (Here is the breezy and somewhat super- 
ficial optimism of Channing and the American 
Unitarians.}^ 

Let us consider for a moment why conversion 
should be associated so often with a definite and 
instantaneous change of motive, a change which 
can be produced by religious excitement working 
upon certain temperaments. In the first place, 
there is a delusive simplicity in such cases. For 
the springs of conduct are veiled in clouds and 
darkness, and are infinitely less accessible to 
observation than is assumed by some popular 
beliefs. It is only possible to mark off a change 

^ Lffe^ xiii. 20. 
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in the soul by taking a superficial view and 
fixing the moment by an outward act. We 
need not be surprised then that this way of 
beginning the religious life by an instantaneous 
change of motive should be seized upon as typical 
to the exclusion of others which in reality arc 
not less valid. Nor again is it surprising that 
the English character with its strong practical 
bent, should lay special stress upon the change 
of motive, and that it should be impatient with 
minds like that of Newman in their search for 
consistency ; or that it should be so incredulous 
about the emotional experiences upon which 
mystical writers love to dwell. And, in the 
third placCj the belief in instantaneous conversion 
is tempting for a further reason. It dispenses 
with any need for systematic explanation. When 
the change of motive has once taken place, the 
life of the soul is thought to admit of no further 
description, as though from earth to heaven were 
just one step. 

A popular preacher not so very long ago went 
up into the North of Scotland to conduct a 
mission^ and his experience there brings out very 
well the relation that holds between the profes- 
sional standpoint of the pulpit and the beginnings 
of the spiritual life. He complained amongst 
other things that " in the North they could soak 
up a great amount of preaching and make no 
sign." I suppose the scientific phrase would be 
that they were supersaturated. " One of the great 
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difficulties there too was instantaneous conversion. 
Somehow they did not want a sudden change." 
A woman rebuked him by saying that her mother 
had been praying in the hills for five years before 
she was converted : how was she to be converted 
in five minutes? Think of those lonely years 
amid the mountains and lochs, where the Celtic 
imagination traces its legends of love and death, 
and then think of the bustling gentleman from 
the south offering to furnish salvation complete 
withim five minutes ! In the religious life each 
event^ each experience, is to be taken as a fresh 
revelation, and no single event or experience is to 
be allowed to dominate the whole after life in 
such a way as to obscure the special meaning of 
each moment. In this sense, and in the religious 
life above all, " to form habits is to fail." 

The belief in instantaneous conversion holds 
very closely with the belief in final perseverance, 
and the connection between these two ideas is 
interesting to the psychologist. If the soul is 
specifically determined by the single act of con- 
version, it will retain this bent toward the end. 
But, fortunately, the infinite variety of the soul's 
life rises above these cramping bonds. No single 
act of the soul can so mortgage its whole after 
course in such a manner as to shut off altogether 
the possibility of a free choice. '* ! do not ask 
l(f see the distant sane; one step enough for me'* 
Cardinal Manning shortly before his death ex- 
pressed himself as feeling some doubts about the 
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destiny of his own soul, and in consequence has 
been much criticised by those who fail to realise 
to themselves the tragedy of human conduct. 
As a matter of fact, to use RitschJ's words, " the 
craving after assurance leads to an artificial tension 
of sentiment with interruptions by moments of 
despair or with the risk of lasting self-deception." ' 
Nearly every page of Grace Abounding justifies 
these words of Ritschl. 

In truth these two ideas, namely, of instan- 
taneous conversion and of final perseverance, 
contain within themselves a contradiction. The 
life of the spirit cannot be expressed in the terms 
of time^ and in proportion as it is more deeply 
realised, the ideas of time fall away. 

So long as the direction of the soul towards 
God is viewed in an external way, such as that 
which we have been consideringj it is possible 
to pass through many experiences without a 
deepened self-knowledge. And yet even in the 
simplest mode of approach to the truth, there is 
also a revelation of self. " For what is it," asks 
St Augustine, " to hear from Thee about oneself 
but to come to know oneself?" Genuine re- 
ligious feeling then and increased self-knowledge 
go side by side. But in certain modes of the 
religious experience introspection plays a greater 
part. There are some minds which are impelled 
towards introspection, and it is to them that we 

' History of Christian DifCtrittes of fuslificatien end RecoHcilia- 
tian, p. 287, 
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owe the striking self-revelations in which we can 
best read the religious spirit. The very emphasis 
or exaggeration into which religious minds often 
fall, magnifies and brings to light the subtler 
aspects of life. The soul is set over against God 
in an awful isolation, like the two actors in a 
drama of j^schylus^ and this idea colours even 
the simple conditions of life until they mei^e 
into a tragic gloom and lurid intensity. " I 
thought," says Bunyan in one of his melancholy 
moods, " that all things wrought for my damage 
and for my eternal overthrow." ^ And again^ 
" Methought this sin was bigger than the sins of 
a country, of a kingdom, or of the whole worid ; 
no one pardonable, nor all of them together was 
able to equal mine, mine outwent them every 
one." ^ Of course there is exaggeration here, and 
historical truth cannot accept these statements 
literally. But if we read them as the expression 
of deep feeling the case is altered and they have 
a genuine meaning. 

At such times of storm and stress, the soul 
sees objects in a distorted perspective, and is 
aware of this, its weakness. " These things,*' said 
Bunyan, "may seem ridiculous to others, even as 
ridiculous as they were in themselves, but to 
me they were the most tormenting cogitations."^ 
This self-tormenting is one of the most character- 
istic features of the religious life, although it often 
passes its normal limits and becomes morbid, 
^ Graee Abounding, par. 157. ^ 16., par. 172. ^ 16., par. 184. 
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When, in the act of reflection, moral standards 
are for the first time consciously applied by a 
man to his own character, he tends to become 
alarmed by the persistence of habits of thought 
and desire which have become part of his nature, 
and, on the other hand^ to watch with anxiety 
each act which may both reveal himself and 
further determine himself. " I durst not take a 
pin or a stick," said Bunyan, "though but so big 
as a straw, for my conscience now was sore, and 
would smart at every touch : I could not now 
tell how to speak my words for fear I should 
misplace them. Oh, how gingerly did I then go 
in all I did or said. I found myself as on a 
miry bog that shook if I did but stir' « . . But 
my original and inward pollution-^that was my 
plague and affliction — that I saw at a dreadful 
rate always putting itself forth within me ; that 
I had the guilt of to amazement ; by reason of 
'that I was more loathsome in mine own eyes 
than was a toad, and I thought I was so in God's 
eyes too. ' Sin and corruption/ I said, ' would 
as naturally bubble out of my heart as water 
would bubble out of a fountain.' " He was 
racked as on a wheel in this way for years. 
Now there can be no doubt that these growing 
scruples have a most important function to play 
in the moral life of the society. The struggles 
of the soul are not merely, as it were, a freak or 
a sporty but have a universal meaning. No mere 
^ Croie Alroututin^, par. S2. 
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calm process of self-examination can take the 
place of the self-torment of which Bunyan speaks. 
Mere self-examination without the accompanying 
effort Is like putting a diseased tissue under the 
microscope without seeking a cure. There is 
in St Augustine an utterance like Bunyan's. 
" No one U clean from sin in Thy sight, not 
even an infant whose life upon the earth has 
been of one day." ^ The awakened and there- 
fore oversensitive conscience confuses the degrees 
of wrong. The bawling of the nevvborn child and 
the theft of some fruit by the lad of sixteen, are 
solemnly condemned by the saint, who was after 
all a repentant rake. It h an ironical comment 
upon these self- revelations of Augustine that they 
have found expression in the creed of Calvin and 
his followers in the belief that beings morally inno- 
cent are tortured eternally. Perhaps, however, as 
Bunyan says, there is a necessary absurdity about 
the exaggerations into which human beings fall 
at certain crises. But religious teachers who lack 
the sense of humour perpetuate for the amusement, 
edification or perplexity of others, those extrava- 
gances which wiser men like Bunyan estimate at 
their true value. There is a saving cynicism which 
is found in the most saintly persons, and is, in its 
due place, a safeguard against exaggeration. He 
who penned the picture of Vanity Fair,^ and 
Santa Teresa when she spoke of "the badly 
arranged comedy of this life/' are at one with Him 

1 dnf. ii. 6. "I do cot mean the novel. 
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who compared His divine mission to the cry of a. 
child among children playing in the market-place. 
The theologian who shrinks from the touch of 
nature runs the risk of being alienated from his kind, 
and, for the time being, from his own true self. 

I am aware that flippancy has its dangers, but, 
after all, in a world where there is so much to be 
serious about, there can scarcely be too many 
merry people. And so it is pleasing to come 
across their delightful footsteps in somewhat solemn 
surroundings. Let us try to catch a glimpse of 
the muse of comedy, as she haunts even the sacred 
precincts. George Fox on one occasion gravely 
censures those who held that " women have no 
souls " (adding in a light manner) " no more than 
a goose." " But I reproved them, and told them 
that was not right," * I believe that the latter- 
day saints hold something to the same effect. On 
other occasions Fox fell foul of rhyme-makers and 
fiddlers. And this was when Milton was writing 
the words for the music of Henry Lawes in the 
more serious days before the restoration and the 
license of Charles the Second ! Human nature 
has a habit of shaking itself loose from those 
shackles which formalists would put upon it. 
Donne, in a rash moment, made a promise (which 
he failed to keep) that he would not write any 
verses after taking orders, as though religion and 
the muses could not agree. I am sure no one 
will be very hard upon poor Donne for his un- 

1 feuntai Tor 1646. 
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doubted breach of faith to the Lady Bedford, who 
exacted his foolish vow. And, to descend to 
physical as well as moral frailty, those who have 
suffered from the close air of some places of wor- 
ship, will sympathise with another child of nature 
— his name is, unfortunately^ not handed down. 
Wesley was preaching at Bath, Monday, January 
24th, 1743. "Some of the rich and great were 

present. One of them, my Lord , stayed very 

patiently till I came to the middle of the fourth 
head. Then starting up he said : ' 'Tis hot, 'tis 
very hot,' and got downstairs as fast as he could." *■ 
I am inclined to think that Wesley, unlike Fox, 
could relish the details In which human weak- 
ness is shown and dragged down from its pedestal. 
The great reformers in religion, St Francis, Luther, 
Wesley, have been touched with a humanism which 
is libelled by the rigidity of some of their followers. 
Wesley could enjoy seeing the Westminster scholars 
act the Adelphi of Terence. Or again with comic 
power he depicts in a sentence his grandfather An- 
nesley. " He lived seventy-seven years, and wouSd 
probably have lived longer had he not began water- 
drinking at seventy," ® And let no one say these 
trifles are unworthy of the dig-nity of religion. The 
man who is sensible of them will be saved from too 
high a conceit of himself, and from the mistakes 
into which serious persons often fall. The shafts 
of ridicule fall harmless from a humorous coat of 
mail. Nowhere is this self-criticism more required 

' Wesley's /fl««M/r, 1743 " Ih, 176S, 1769. 
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than in the attempt to gain over others to the 

opinions and beliefs which have taken strong pos- 
session of the soul. Poor Fox sets out bravely " to 
bring off people from all the world's religions which 
are vain."^ St Teresa could have advised him. 
'^When people," says she,"beg!n to have pleasure m 
the rest and fruit of prayer, they will have everybody 
else be very spiritual also. Now^ to desire this is 
not wrong, but to try to bring it about may not be 
right, except with great discretion and with much 
reserve, without any appearance of teaching." * 

And this brings us back to the point at which 
we arrived some time since. The man who is to 
deal successfully with the souls of others, must 
first understand his own. " For it is one grace 
that our Lord gives grace ; and it is another grace 
to understand what grace, and what gift it is ; and 
it is another and further grace to have the power 
to describe and explain it to others." " One of the 
reasons why the pulpit is not more effective is 
that the revelation of the soul to itself is under- 
taken, for the most part, by men who, not knowing 
their own hearts, presume to depict the inner life 
of others. " 'Tis not all our understanding has 
to do, simply to judge us by our outward actions ; 
it must penetrate the very soul, and there discover 
by what springs the motion is guided. But that 
being a very high and hazardous undertaking, 1 
could wish that fewer would attempt it." * 

' Fox,/6urnai, i. 648. ^ Life, siii. II. 

" Teresa, Life, xviL 7, * Montaigne, ^"May;, E«ok II., c. i. 
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The first step in genuine introspection is to dis- 
cover that, after all, self-knowledge is exceedingly 
hard to attain. There are two special characters 
in religious introspection that at once force them- 
selves upon the attention of one who is beginning 
to reflect. Many thoughts and impulses are re- 
ferred in a seemingly arbitrary way to an external 
power, and it is not always clear why a person 
should not say outright, " I thought so," instead of 
'* the Lord said to me," with St Teresa and George 
Fox.^ And yet we must not force the living 
expression of the saint into any preconceived 
formulae. This reference of thought and im- 
pulse to an external source is not unreasonable 
if we bear in mind that the soul is not something 
self- existent, but is dependent upon a wider 
sphere, in which it is included. Psychology pro- 
ceeds too often as though the soul were the entire 
world in itself. Then again there is a certain 
inarticulateness in religious experiences. " At 
other times I learnt some things without the 
help of words and that more clearly than those 
things which were told me in words, I under- 
stood exceedingly deep truths concerning the 
Truth, more than I could have done through 
the teaching of many learned men." * The 
office of the Christian religion in disclosing the 
soul to itself is described in a striking meta- 



' We shall consider in lalec chapters the visions and voices ttal 
aecTTi to come Irom vrhhaai. 
^ Teresti, Li/hi xl. 6, 
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phor ; *' it pierces even to the dividing of soul 
and spirit" (Heb. iv. 12). " I say that it happens 
to me from time to time — it has done so this 
very day and so I remember it well — to see my 
soul tear itself in order to find itself there where 
the greater part of it is." ^ And, in particular, the 
Christian teacher has not only to interpret the 
monitions which stream in from without upon the 
soul, but those va^ue movements in which it 
awakens to knowledge of itself. 

We are now able to proceed to the two other 
leading types of approach to God ; the search for 
intellectual consistency, and the clarification of 
feeling. Augustine is an imposing example of 
those who have sought to satisfy the reason in 
religious truth. At one time he despaired about 
the truth being found in the Church. " For 
when my spirit," he says, *' tried to run back into 
the catholic faith, I was smitten back because the 
catholic faith was not what I thought it to be." ^ 
The study of the scriptures and of natural science 
combined with the personal influence of Ambrose 
in changing his view until he admitted that as 
against the Manichseans the catholic faith could be 
affirmed " without impudence." ^ The Christian 
faith was for him the crown of his studies and he 
read Plato as the preface to St John.* Although 
the type illustrated by Augustine is not a common 
one, it has contributed largely to Christianity so 



' Teresa, iy6, xvii. la 

' th., V. 14. 
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^ lb., vii. 5, 
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far as it is an intellectual force. The saint was 
not one of those who, Hke the ideal convert, can 
be conducted from the outer gloom to the light 
in five minutes. He spent the years from eighteen 
to thirty in passing from one standpoint to 
another until he could obtain the best view of the 
truth. This search for the truth in his case as in 
all other genuine instances, was. touched through- 
out with the utmost richness of feeling. " Great 
thoughts spring from the heart" " Man," Augus- 
tine cries, "is a huge abyss, and his hairs can 
be counted more easily than the affections and 
stirrings of his heart" ^ There are few more 
magical passages in the Latin language than 
that in which he describes his grief for the death 
of a friend.^ We need not wonder that from him 
the mediasval world drew its vocabulary of religion 
and of love. Truly deep feeling is also subtle ; 
it is only the shallow soul that is rough and tact- 
less. And this subtlety in Augustine answers 
to his perception of the complexity of man's 
nature. The careful reader will note instances 
of this subtlety in many an unexpected thought 
His attention, for example, is attracted by the 
strange luxury of pity ; " mourning alone was 
pleasant to me, and succeeded my friend as the 
darling of ray spirit" He could reflect, too, upon 
the mysterious nature of the pleasure which 
tragedy affords, or again upon the pleasure of 
contrast between a threatened peril and the relief 

' Cmf. iv. 14. */£., iv. 4, 
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of escape. Amid this variety of experience he 
gained a clear idea of the oneness of spiritual 
life, and then sought a like unity in the course of 
the history of the world. He shook himself free 
from the M an ichsan ism— which is, after all, the 
mark of a mind not yet at peace with itself — -by 
his famous declaration that evil is nothing but 
the privation of good/ and at last embraced the 
soul and the world in the one idea of a heavenly 
society, the Ciiy of God. 

There is an analogy between Bunyan's rest- 
lessness until he could be certain of his own 
^ salvation, and the speculative movements of 
I Augustine, On both sides the change of con- 
version was rather intellectual than moral. And 
further, there is in Bunyan an unresolved con- 
tradiction in the way in which he leaves evil as 
something positive over against the divine bene- 
ficence- And so he shares the Manichseanism of 
Augustine's earlier days. The sceptical method, 
however, of the polished African is quite beyond 
the reach of the undisciplined mind of Bunyan, 
and he gives an amusing caricature of it in 
his picture of Doubting Castle. The fact that 
truth is difficult of access — that knowledge shades 
off from certainty into uncertainty — is the hob- 
goblin that harasses Christian and Hopeful. One 
cannot imagine Bunyan saying with Augustine, 
that "a man need not blush to confess his ignor- 
ance, lest by saying falsely that he knows he 

1 Cenf. iii. ?. 
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should deserve never to know " ; nor with Richard 
Baxter, that " I am not so foolish as to pretend 
my certainty to be greater than it is, merely 
because it is a dishonour to be less certain ; nor 
will I, by shame^ be kept from confessing those 
infirmities, which those have as much as I, who 
hypocritically reproach me with them,"^ But 
what was excusable in the case of the Bedford 
tinker, with his limited opportunities, is not a 
precedent for everybody. It is a striking and 
noticeable fact that most forms of religious belief 
still cling to the method of Bunyan which involves 
after all the suicide of the reason, and have not 
yet learnt from the great masters of apologetics 
who speak in the dialect of a freer age. 

Lastly, conversion may take the shape of a 
clarification of feeling. Of course it is not to 
be supposed that these types are clearly marked 
off one from another. Sometimes a single mind 
will exhibit their joint characteristics almost in 
eqnal degrees. Thus Augnstine finds peace as 
well as intellectual satisfaction. Still there are 
cases where the doctrines of religion are accepted 
and the maxims of religion obeyed, while the 
spirit has to reach through many a struggle of 
feeling to a settled state. Sometimes these con- 
ditions are found in the outer world ; sorrow and 
disappointment may be a dolorous way to God 
along which perhaps the majority of beautiful 
souls attain their beauty. The discipline of life 

' Wordsworth, EccltsiastusU Biography y v. 5^ 
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thus becomes for many men the instrument of 
spiritual advance. Physical weakness throws 
the soul back upon the support of others, and 
thus forces it to realise the community of man- 
kind. And in realising this dependence, it comes 
to know itself more truly, and so to enter upon 
the life of faith. Dale regretted that he was not 
disciplined in this way until a late period in his 
life.* It is another indication of the futility of 
some popular theories about conversion, that this 
mode should be almost overlooked in comparison 
with the more mechanical modes. 

I can imagine someone objecting that we 
ought not to separate the change of motive from 
its emotional accompaniments. There is a very 
good reason however for doing so. In a later 
chapter we shall see that mechanical suggestion 
- — in fact hypnotism, acting as it does upon im- 
pressionable and sometimes diseased natures, plays 
a very large part in instantaneous conversion.* 

An artificial atmosphere in which emotion is 
forced is furnished not only by the religious 
assembly, but also by the cloister, and we owe 
to its inmates some of the most striking descrip- 
tions of the history of emotion. There, so to 
speak, the ordinary emotional life is magnified. 
No one has described the night of the soul more 
vividly than the Spaniard, St John of the Cross. 

Yet the religious life cannot be separated from 
the other experiences of the soul, not even by the 
' £1/^631. " P. 117. 
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solitude of the convent. For the relation between 
the religious and other impulses is a very close 
one, and the deepening of the emotional nature 
which marks the attainment of physical maturity 
is expressed partly in a greater susceptibility to 
religious considerations. The self-discipline which 
is then entered upon is often associated with a 
more specific religious profession, and is a most 
important factor in building up character. The 
exercises and objects of religious feeling furnish 
an emotional outlet which relieves the storm and 
stress of these years, and renders the control of 
self more easy. Yet there are limits to this office 
of religion^ and very serious dangers are incurred 
when even religious emotion is cultivated in ex- 
cess. We shall return to this topic in a later 
chapter. 

If it is impossible to separate one group of 
emotions from the rest, it is not less impossible to 
separate religious thought from the temper which 
it expresses. It follows that the creed, in which 
the theologian has formulated his own experience, 
must be translated back into their own experience 
by those who accept it. It is in this sense that 
faith can be regarded in a threefold aspect, as 
an affection, a belief, a motive. Faith Is nothing 
unless it lives ; unless it springs from the depths, 
and controls the exterior conduct, of the soul. 
(Hence belief, in the technical sense, can never be 
reduced to a simple assent, as the sect maintain to 
which Faraday belonged.) But it does more than 
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this ; it moves beyond itself to an object which 
it affirms. So far as the operations of faith go 
beyond the experience upon which they super- 
vene^ they may be described with a certain pro- 
priety as " a work of God in us." * And it is 
because the object of Christian faith is not the 
mere outcome of what has preceded it, that Christ- 
ianity is not a natural but a positive religion, 
that is a revelation.^ Yet, as psychologists, we 
are not concerned with the outward declarations 
of belief. On the inside, faith can be described as 
that experience to which the Christian life tends, 
an attitude of the soul to an object which is shared 
by all. 

The ideal of spiritual perfection which is pre- 
sented to the soul in the act of faith, brings with 
it a consciousness of the contrast between this 
ideal and the heritage of character which we have 
received or acquired. This contrast is also a 
condemnation of what is discordant with the ideal, 
and so we reach the peculiar quality that attaches 
to the notion of sin. 

In some cases the soul marks itself off so 
clearly on the side of the ideal over against 
its old self, that the old self is spoken of as 
something alien. Augustine indeed says that 
his wickedness divided him against himself; he 
might equally have said that his aspirations had 
done so.' 

* LuthiCT, quoHcd by Hernnann, op. cti., 170. 

" %mi\h, J^opAets tff Israel [i^i ^^.), 168, * Cimf. v, 10. 
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There is a certain character, however, of the 
Christian ideal which makes it impossible that 
the sense of sin should ever entirely disappear 
from the awakened consciousness. The Christian 
ideal is not one that can be reached by the indi- 
vidual who is living to himself; it can only be 
realised in its appropriate environment, in the 
Christian society ; and since this social ideal is 
never more than partly realised, conduct can 
never be more than approximately perfect On 
the other hand, every falling short contributes 
to the imperfection of the society, and so per- 
petuates the evil. It is easy to see that the 
doctrine of orig^inal sin gains meaning when it 
is applied, not to the individual, but to the 
race ; and that it involves the condemnation by 
an ideal, of the character which the ideal also 
determines. We must ask — not whether the 
individual deserves to be condemned, but whether 
his character is conformable to this given standard 
or not. From such a point of view the doctrines 
of human depravity and ong^inal sin become true, 
even if partial, statements of fact. 

The reason why these doctrines have some- 
times been misunderstood is that the soul has 
been regarded individually, instead of in its social 
relations. The Christian life is not that of a 
solitary pilgrim, but of the member of a great 
society. It follows that the Church is a body 
of sinners, and in the world can never be any- 
thing else. Its ideal can never be realised com- 
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pletely. Only through neglect of the social 
character of religion can the pretensions of some 
sects to Christian perfection be explained. In 
laying down moral judgments, therefore, we must 
be quite clear whether we have in view the indi- 
vidual or the society. Just as psychological truth 
is only partially attainable so long as we have in 
view the individual alone^ so it is with moral and 
spiritual truth. It is one of the marks of the 
superficiality of theosophy that the moral progress 
exhibited by it is that of the individual alone, apart 
from his context, from the social life in which he 
attains reality. In fact the very idea of a second 
incarnation seems to contradict what seems to be 
a universal condition of the individual's life. A 
further objection is this, they talk "as if it were 
possible for any soul to clothe itself in any 
body." ^ Whereas the soul is to be viewed on 
the one hand in relation to other souls, on the 
other hand in relation to the body, which, for 
that matter, is also a social product. To men- 
tion one fact only, mere physical well-being is 
only maintained by the co-operation of producers 
and distributers in an organised society and through 
a complex system of trades. Any system, then, 
which fails to take account of these two factors 
can never give an adequate account of the spiritual 
conflict of which the beginning has now been 
described. 

^ Aristolie, ^ tmima, i, 3. 
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ALONG with the religious Hfe of which the 
beginning has been described; there go 
certain reactions between those parts of the soul's 
life with which we are more specially concerned, 
and other parts. We shall consider in this 
chapter the excitement that accompanies the first 
stirrings of the religious life, and in the next the 
revulsion that, by an inevitable law» follows upon 
ecstatic illumination, namely, the dark night of the 
soul. 

But the reader is to be warned once more 
against supposing that every departure from what 
is usual i.s therefore morbid. He is to extend 
his ideas of the range of human experience/ in 
the directions of ecstasy, on the one hand, and of 
melancholy on the other. 

It is natural to expect that not only the ex- 

' F. 12. 
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citements and revulsions which attend the birth- 
throes of the spirit will find outward expression, 
but that also the inward peace, which sometimes 
comes as the result of such a conflict, will show 
itself in the countenance and gait There are 
faces to be seen here and there on which a 
heavenly light gleams, at least for those whose 
eyes have been opened. The spirit seems to 
remould the body to itself in such a way that 
after the physical beauty of the earlier years 
there comes later a spiritual beauty even of the 
countenancej in which the first comeliness is 
transfigured. Persons whose thoughts have been 
habitually conversant with great matters take a 
trace of them, and this circumstance is not con- 
fined to the religious life. Old actors especially 
gain this impressiveness of look Perhaps it is 
because they have exercised their facial muscles 
in voicing the whole gamut of emotion and so 
have moulded themselves into a kind of human 
epitome, like the head of the Almighty Father 
in Pesellino's Trinity, or in Blake's illustrations 
to the Book of Job. Sometimes this change of 
appearance takes place suddenly. Fox says of 
himself on one occasion : " 1 was v^ry much 
altered in countenance and person, as if my body 
had been new moulded or changed." ^ When St 
Teresa was writing the Fortress of the Soul^ her 
face was seen to shine, by Mother Anne of the 
Incarnation.^ At the same time outward things 

' Jaurttai, 1647- ^ -^^i tr. by Lewis, <)9 ff- 
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are a very imperfect clue to what is within. 1 
know some saintly persons who have the look 
of detected thieves, and other persons with the 
look of an apostle whom I would not trust for 
a moment. Still these exceptions are not fatal. 
We have already seen that the devotional life 
sometimes leads to an excessive self-humilia- 
tion, and self-approbation can give more bland- 
ness to a glance than the peace of God within 
the heart Nothing, however, can be more in- 
tolerable than the attempt to set a fashion in 
expressing religious feeling. 

If the soul to some extent moulds the body to 
itself, on the other hand, physiological changes 
have a good deal to do with the religious life, 
" The disquiet of the soul," says St Teresa, 
" comes most frequently from bodily indisposition 
■ — I have had great experience in the matter, and 
I know it is true; for I have carefully observed 
it and discussed it afterwards with spiritual persons 
— for we are so wretched that this poor prisoner 
of a soul shares in the miseries of the body. The 
changes of the seasons and the alterations of the 
humours very often compel it, without any fauk 
of its own, not to do what it would, but rather to 
suffer in every way. Meanwhile the more we 
force the body on these occasions, the greater the 
mischief and the longer it lasts. Some discretion 
must be used in order to understand whether ill- 
health be the occasion or not. The poor soul 
must not be stifled. Let those who thus suffer 
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understand that they are ill." ' This last saying 
of Teresa ought to be written in letters of gold 
before the eyes of all who are artificially excited 
by religious gatherings. There is a natural 
exaltation of feeling when the mind directs itself 
upon sublime objects, but this is too often con- 
fused with the lower kind of excitement which 
is produced when human beings are assembled 
together in a crowd. This latter form of excite- 
ment may be traced under the heads of contagion 
of feeling and hypnotic suggestion. 

Contagion of feeling is best understood perhaps 
by setting it over against the influence of solitude. 
Four years ago I spent in the Lakes a week of 
almost complete solitude, broken only about once 
a day by a visitor. This was not much perhaps 
to boast of in the way of being a. hermit, but it 
was enough to teach me one or two things. I 
had never realised until then how intimately the 
sense of the neighbourhood of other human beings 
enters into almost every experience. I felt in 
my loneliness as if one part of my soul had been 
wrenched away, and there was also a curious 
mixture of pain and a feeling of expansion as 
though some strivings previously cramped could 
now express themselves. I was conscious of a 
greater range of feeling, being at times more 
exalted, and at other times more depressed than 
in ordinary circumstances, when for most men 
the presence of others acts like a check upon 
variation in either of these t\vo directions. 

» Life, Ki. 33. 
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But now take the case of a company of human 
beings who are simultaneously excited. Even a 
very slight rise in the general level of feeling 
deprives us to some extent of the inhibition by 
which we are ordinarily influenced^ and the 
change in the direction of greater freedom makes 
the spirit begin to rock upon its foundations 
like a passenger staggering upon the deck of a 
steamer when it puts out from calm water into 
the deep. The first movement makes some 
persons gasp in anticipation of what is to come. 
Apply this to the religious life. Assembling 
together in a congr^ation has effects which can 
easily be marked off. A certain temper is excited, 
and there is a beginning of enthusiasm, a quicken- 
ing of love.^ Hence there is a tendency to 
identify religious feeling with fellowship in a re- 
ligious society. When Victorinus said to his 
Christian friend Simplicianus, " Now you shall 
know that I am a Christian," he replied, " 1 will 
not believe it nor count you among the Christians 
unti! I see you in the Church of Christ.'*^ It 
is clear that the growth of the religious com- 
munity is, for the most part, dependent upon the 
communication of the religious impulse. And 
while this impulse may be generated by indepen- 
dent reflection or by conscious imitation of others, 
these means are less efficient and available for 
most men than the less articulate but more pro- 
found effects produced by assembling together. 
' Htbreuii x. 24. '^ Augustine, Ctmf. viii. 2. 
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It is clear, then, that the heightening of feeling 
which is produced in this way, is characteristic of 
the relig'ious experience. Hence it is one-sided 
to insist on the effects of seclusion as though they 
alone adequately accounted for that experience.^ 
This muchf however^ may be affirmed ; that over 
against the deepened social life of the religious 
society stands the exalted life of the individual, 
an exaltation produced by solitude^ discipline, 
and reflection. 

The sudden emphasis of the social factor in 
religious gatherings, therefore, produces effects 
not less remarkable than those which are pro- 
duced at the other extreme by solitude. We 
shall consider these effects now in some of their 
extreme physical manifestations. Those who 
are sermon -hardened may be incredulous when 
it is said that the human voice raised amid cir- 
cumstances of strangeness, anticipation, and sup- 
pressed excitement, has the power of sending too 
highly strung hearers into fits. When the Rev. 
John M'Neiil complained that his Scotch hearers 
could soak up a great amount of preaching and 
make no sign, he paid a sincere compliment to 
their soundness of mind. Hearers with a mental 
equipment inferior to theirs are protected by 
custom. It is well that it is so. Religious ex- 
citement is one of the most powerful agents in 
producing insanity, and will always be viewed 
with apprehension by those who have even faintly 

' H. R. Mairsballt Afind, New Series, No, ai, 50. 
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realised this fact It is well known in the Lakes 
that the Keswick Convention yearly produces a 
crop of nervous disorders of a more or less serious 
kind, disorders which sometimes break out into 
acute mania, I would suggest that along with 
the other texts and inscriptions which they dis- 
play, the authorities of that convention should 
write lip the saying of St Teresa, Let those who 
thus suffer understand that they are HI, Some 
teachers of religion trespass into the province of 
medicine. When seizures began to be frequent 
among the crowds who attended Wesley's teach- 
ing, he regarded them as special evidences of the 
divine favour and sang the Te Deum. A physician 
would have employed the treatment proper to 
epilepsy or hysteria. 

On the first of January 1739, Wesley and 
about sixty others spent the night in continual 
prayer, "About three o'clock in the morning 
the power of God came mightily upon us, inso- 
much that many cried out for exceeding Joy and 
many fell to the ground. As soon as we re- 
covered a little from that awe and amazement 
at the presence of His Majesty, we broke out 
with one voice : ' We praise thee, O God, we 
acknowledge Thee to be the Lord [ ' " On the 
23th of the same month Wesley went with some 
friends " to a house where was one of those 
commonly called French prophets. After a 
time she came in. She seemed about four or 
five and twenty, of an agreeable speech and 
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behaviour. She asked why we came, I said, ' to 
try the spirits whether they be of God.' Pre- 
sently after she leaned back in her chair and 
seemed to have strong workings in her breast 
with deep sighings intermixed. Her hands and 
head, and by turns every part of her body seemed 
also to be in a kind of convulsive motion. This 
continued about ten minutes, til! at six she began 
to speak ; though the workings, sighings, and 
contortions of her body were so mixed with her 
words that she seldom spoke half a sentence 
together. She spoke much all as in the person 
of God and mostly in Scripture words."* Wesley 
was not certain whether .she spoke by the spirit 
of God or not. From this case it is clear that 
the public mind was at the time more or less 
familiarised with the idea of seizures which 
accompany religious exercises. Not only so ; 
Wesley himself seems to have regarded them as 
the token of divine approval. On April the 26th, 
in the same year, he records in his diary : " While 
I was preaching at Newgate on these words, He 
that bdieveih haih everlasting life, I was insensibly 
led without any previous design to declare strongly 
and explicitly that God willeth all men to be thus 
saved, and to pray that if this were not the truth 
of God, He would not suffer the blind to go out 
of the way, but if it were He would bare witness 
to His word. Immediately one and then an- 
other sunk to the earth : they dropped on every 
side as thunderstruck. [n the evening one was 
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so wounded by the sword of the spirit that 
you would have imagined she could not live a 
moment," ' Wesley himself cannot be acquitted of 
taking advantage of this epidemic when he called 
upon God to display His power in this particular 
way. A more powerful way of suggesting a 
seizure to the hysterical persons in his audience 
could scarcely be imagined. 

There are fashions in these things. While the 
hearers of Wesley dropped to the ground as if 
dead, during a great Presbyterian revival which 
passed over Kentucky and Tennessee in the be- 
ginning of this century, persons swooned away 
and lay as if dead on the ground for a quarter of 
an hour, and this " falling exercise" was succeeded 
by the jerks. A backwoods preacher who has left 
a valuable autobiography says ; 

" A new exercise broke out among us called the 
jerks which was overwhelming in its effects upon 
the bodies and minds of the people. No matter 
whether they were saints or sinners, they would 
be taken under a warm song or sermon and seized 
with a convulsive jerking all over which they 
could not by any possibility avoid, and the more 
they resisted the more they jerked. I have seen 
more than five hundred persons jerking at one 
time in my large congregations. Most usually 
persons taken with the jerks would rise up and 
dance. Some would run but could not get away. 
To see those proud young gentlemen and young 
' Wesley's ftnimalii under respective dates. 
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ladies dressed in their silks, jewellery, and prunella 
from top to toe, take the jerks, would often excite 
my risibilities. The first jerk or so you would 
see their fine bonnets, caps, and combs fly : and 
so sudden would be the jerking of the head that 
their long loose hair would crack almost as loud 
as a waggoner's whip." ^ 

These strange accompaniments of religious 
fervour seem partly original, springing from over- 
excitement and hysteria ; partly imitative, the 
report of such things tending in some minds 
to suggest imitation. There is thus a kind of 
physical hypocrisy as well as a moral one. The 
subjects of many of these seizures yield to them 
almost against their will and at variance with 
their own highest promptings. Hence the sense 
of shame which is often found in those who are 
so carried away. They are surprised by what 
seems to be an upheaval of their lower nature, 
the revoU of the lower nervous centres, and the 
disorder of the higher. There is thus an intimate 
connection between these phenomena and those 
of hypnotism. Leaving this point for a moment, 
let us note that the hearers of Wesley were doubt- 
less more or less familiar with the strange ex- 
periences of the CamisardSj to whom the French 
prophetess seems to have belonged. Wesley 
refers to them several times in the Journals, and 
seems, towards the end of his life, to have come 
to the conclusion that these experiences, instead 

* Quoted ID Baring Gould, Strange Sunivafs^ 174. 
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of bearing the stamp of the divine approval, were 
the work of Satan. Speaking of some of his 
converts near Chapel en le Frith, he says : " It 
is chiefly among these enormous mountains " (he 
is speaking of the Peak country) " that so many 
have been awakened^ justified and soon after 
perfected in love ; but even while they are full 
of lovej Satan strives to push many of them to 
extravagance. This appears in several instances. 
*' Frequently three or four, yea, ten or twelve, 
pray aloud all together, Some of them, perhaps 
many, scream all together as loud as they possibly 
can. Some of them use improper, yea, indecent 
expressions in prayer. Several drop down as 
dead and are as stiff as a corpse, but in a while 
they start up and cry ' Glory, Glory,' perhaps 
twenty times together. Just so do the French 
Prophets, and very lately the Jumpers in Wales, 
bringing the real work into contempt."'^ No 
religious teaching has the monopoly of such 
effects as these. They arise out of the universal 
qualities of human nature. They are found 
beyond, as well as within, the pale of Christi- 
anity, and are the chief physiological basis of 
the nature religions. They characterise the be- 
ginnings of all great religious movements, and 
seem especially to have marked the first century 
of Christian history. The night-long vigils of the 
love-feast in Fetterlane had the same results as 
the agapae at Corinth, namely, in a certain mental 

* Journals, April 3, 1786. 
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disordering. But it is not here that the secret 
of Christ is found. The Saviour of the world 
laid a cool hand upon the brow of humanity as 
it throbbed with multitudinous impulses, and by a 
miracle more admirable than that of the Galilean 
lake, calmed the spiritual tempest into the peace of 
God. Let not your hearts be troubled are the words 
of One who heals the mind, and they condemn all 
presumptuous intrusion upon the soul's tranquillity. 

There is no doubt, then, that religious excite- 
ment is accompanied by what is unusual, wonder- 
ful, that is to say, miraculous. Let anyone who 
has put down the New Testament as unreliable 
because of the miraculous elements which it con- 
tains, turn to it again after becoming acquainted 
with corresponding occurrences in other ages, and 
he will find that much that before offended his 
sense of the probable, is really a strong testimony 
to the candour of its writers. Let him take, for 
example, the topic of demoniac possession. As 
we have just seen, human beings are exposed to 
disorders in which the control of self, which marks 
the highest life, is temporarily suspended. The 
more primitive strata of experience are exposed 
to view, and if, as St Aufjustine says, evil is but 
the privation of the good, we need not be sur- 
prised that the reference to evil spirits should 
suggest itself. 

And so the fact that the lower forms of the 
religious life lead to wonderful occurrences will 
prevent us from saying too hastily that this or 
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that occurrence is impossible. In particular, there 
are serious reasons for hesitating before we declare 
that a human being cannot rise in the air or float 
along the sea in defiance of gravity ; or that in 
defiance of bolts and bars, and of the limitations 
of space, he cannot be in more than one place at 
once, or, if you Hke, that he cannot pass with in- 
finite rapidity from one place to another. I was 
once talking about this to a friend of mine — whose 
word, by the way, I would, take against yours, kind 
reader, whoever you may be — and he assured me 
that, when he was a boy, he had the power, by 
holding his breath, of floating a few paces through 
the air without touching the ground. I was 
astounded when he said so, for he is a man whose 
life is spent amid realities, and I tried by cross- 
examination to shake his statement, but without 
effect I am not quite convinced that he has not 
made a mistake. But 1 no longer retain the 
happy assurance that nothing can happen which 
I am not used to. I may say in passing that my 
friend regarded this as a purely physiological fact, 
and did not claim for it any moral significance. 
He has now lost the power. When, therefore, 
St Teresa declares that she was sometimes lifted 
up in a similar way, I am also perplexed and do 
not forthwith make up my mind that the saint is 
lying. " You feel and see yourself carried away," 
she says, "you know not whither. For though 
we feel how delicious it is, yet the weakness 
of our nature makes us afraid at first, and we 
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require a much more resolute and courageous spirit 
than in the previous states in order to risk every- 
thing, come what may, and to abandon ourselves 
into the hands of God, and go willingly where we 
are carried, however painful it may be. And so 
trying is jt that I would very often resist, and 
exert all my strength, particularly at those times 
when the rapture was coming upon me in public. 
I did so, too, very often when I was alone, because 
I was afraid of delusions. Occasionally I was able 
by a great effort to make a slight resistance, but 
afterwards I was worn out, like a person who had 
been contending with a strong giant ; at other 
times it was impossible to resist at all ; my soul 
was carried away, and almost always my head 
with it — 1 had no power over it — and now and 
then my whole body as well, so that I was lifted 
from the ground. This has not happened to me 
often : once, however, it took place when we were 
altc^ether in choir, and I on my knees on the point 
of communicating. It was a very sore distress to 
me, for 1 thought it a most extraordinary thing, 
and was afraid it would occasion much talk ; so 
I commanded the nuns; — for it happened after I 
was made prioress — never to speak of it." ^ And 
again with reference to bilocation, that is the power 
of appearing at a distance, I am not so certain as 
1 once was. I have never come across a person 
who had seen a phantom of the dying, although I 
have frequently reached such stories within one 
' Life, XX. 4, 5. 
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remove from the subject of them. And if persons 
at the point of death can thus appear, it is not 
altogether clear why others who are in ordinary 
health may not do so. Hence again I am not 
so certain as I once was that St Alphonso di 
Liguori could not preach a sermon in church while 
he was also confessing penitents at home, Mother 
van Valckenisaen too " had the gift of bilocation, 
appearing in several places at the same time, 
shedding a trail of delicious fragrance wherever 
she passed." '^ On the whole these stories seem 
somewhat far-^fetched, and I hang towards unbelief 
in this particular. But I should not now stigmatise 
the narrator of such a story as a fool and a liar. 
For what am I to say to Mrs Besant who declares 
that she can leave her body at will ? ^ 

But perhaps, as my friend says, levitation and 
bilocation are purely physiological facts (supposing- 
that is, that they are verified), and are only on 
the outskirts of the life of the spirit. The same 
is to be said about the curious enumeration of 
symptoms which M, Huysmans dwells upon as if 
they were the very secret of the mystical life. He 
speaks of the sufTerings of Mother van Valckenissen 
and of St Catherine Emmerich as though the 
spiritual life were a department of pathology. 
Still:, there is a certain reasonableness in this 
after all.^ In the Christian life, the body is sub- 
limed by being taken up into the life of the spirit, 

^ Huysmans, Cathedral, Eng, trans. j 98. 

' Bor^erhfid, vol. \\,^ 2i5, 

=■ En RaittE, 141 {Eng. traQs.). Cathedrai, 95 (Eng. trans.)_ 
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and it cannot be indifferent to us when certain 
physiological events are found to accompany the 
noblest human experiences. The tendency to. 
dwell upon the physical sufferings of Jesus is justi- 
fied when we bear in mind that they accompanied 
the crisis of His earthly mission, and so the crucifix: 
becomes a truer and more nniversaJ symbol of 
human life than the superficial beauty of the Hermes 
of Praxiteles, It is curious, however, that some 
shrink from the visible representations of the 
Passion, who yet find a satisfaction in singing the 
most sensuous hymns. I have never been able to 
understand why those who use the most figurate 
language possible about sacred events should yet 
find fault with others who make use of visible re- 
presentations ; why, for instance, it should be right 
to sing Cowper's hymn. There is a fountain filled 
with blood, and wrong to make use of the Stations 
of the Cross, It seems probable that even the 
visible exhibition of suffering has its office to fulfil 
There are many persons who steadfastly close their 
eyes to the sorrow of the world. For them it must 
be wholesome to be reminded of the great refining 
agency in human life, the crucible in which self is dis- 
solved away, — or petrified ! And so we come back 
to our starting-point. The physical accompaniments 
of the mystical life are perhaps nothing more than 
the natural expression, in the countenance and bear- 
ing, of the soul's changes, and all the strange symp- 
toms of which some writers have said so much arc 
unimportant in comparison with the states of 
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mind which they accompany. At the same time, 
if the highest forms of the spiritual experience 
find a necessary counterpart in a certain external 
expression, we cannot be indifferent to that 
expression. 

The soul is perhaps never so completely or- 
ganised, even in the most advanced religious life, 
that all its experiences come together in one 
universe of thought, feeling, and desire. Im- 
pulses break up the momentary peace, seeming 
to rise from unexplored abysses as though from 
another world. This is especially the case when 
we attempt to school ourselves to a state in 
which some of our powers fail to find their 
natural ej^pression. We can hold them in check 
for a time, but at last they tend to break all 
barriers and it may be that, at some unusually 
favourable opportunity, they carry us away. In 
nearly every kingdom of the mind there are 
these insurgent principles. "Sometimes^" Bunyan 
saidj " when I have been preaching, I have been 
violently assaulted with thoughts of blasphemy, 
and strongly tempted to speak the words with 
my mouth before the congregation." ^ The mere 
sense of what is binding upon us sets in relief 
these opposing impulses, and marks their lawless 
character. As Augustine said of his robbing an 
orchard, the mere fact that it was not permitted 
attracted him. Sin is literally created by the 
law. The apparently external character of the 
' Griut Abeuttdirtg, par. 293. 
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lawless impulse, that is its variance from our better 
self, finds expression in the belief that it is an 
evil spirit, and St John of the Cross unconsciously 
mixes myth with his psychology by setting the 
evil spirit over against and parallel with other 
motives. Sometimes the revolt of nature against 
the system we would impose upon her becomes 
successful over the whole field. There is a limit 
beyond which even the control of religion may 
not pass, under penalty of entire expulsion from 
the life ; not because of any intrinsic imperfec- 
tion in the religious ideal, but because the equili- 
brium of the soul is a dynamical one, not statical, 
and the entire disregard of any set of powers^ 
means the ultimate disorganisation of the human 
nature of which they are an intrinsic part. The 
strictest sects have often passed into an entire 
lawlessness, antinomianism. " My calling lying 
in the country, 1 happened to light into several 
people's company, who, though strict in Religion 
formerly, yet were also swept away by these 
Ranters. These would also talk of me of their 
ways, and condemn me as legal and dark ; pre- 
tending that they only had attained to perfection 
that could do what they would and not sin." ^ 

The feeling that an evil impulse is after all 
something external, produces the belief in posses- 
sion by evil spirits, and when this fact is visualised 
in hallucinations, we are met by the belief in 
devils. It is only when the evil impulse persists 

* Graee Aliouitding, pftr. 45. 
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that it seems to be thus personified. More 
modern expressions for the sarne events are fixed 
idea for the persisting impulse ; and obsession, 
instead of possession by an evil spirit. Bunyan 
gives a pathetic account of his obsession by a 
fixed idea, and speaks of it as a devil.^ Not only 
so ; Wesley records a similar experience which 
he interprets in the same way as Bunyan. *' I 
was a little surprised at some who were buffeted 
of Satan in an unusual manner by such a spirit of 
laughter as they could in no wise resist, though 
it was pain and grief unto them. I could scarce 
have believed the account they gave me had I 
not known the same thing ten or eleven years 
ago. Part of Sunday my brother and I then 
used to spend in walking in the meadows and 
singing psalms. But one day, just as we were 
beginning to sing, he burst out into loud laughter, 
I asked him if he was distracted^ and began to 
be very angry and afterwards to laugh as loud as 
he. Nor could we possibly refrain, though we 
were ready to tear ourselves in pieces ; but we 
were forced to go home without singing another 
line." - Sydenham had already recognised hysteria 
in men before Wesley was born ; that state in 
which human beings tend to act upon suggestion ; 
to imitate unreasoningly ; to obey unreasoningly. 
And there could scarcely be a better example of 
its beginnings than in the story told by Wesley.^ 
Or perhaps we had better say that we have here 

^ Grace Ahaundtag, par. 38, "^/enrnals. May 9, 1740. 

* Haveloclt Ellis, Man and iVoman, 2S0, 
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one condition of hysteria, neurasthenia *' which is 
a general condition of agitation of the nervous 
system, and is found with especial frequency 
in both men and women who overstrain their 
brains^ in artists and writers and those who are 
over-strenuous in social movements." ■■ Although 
in neurasthenia there is really deficient power, 
there appears in accordance with a well -recognised 
law of nervous stimulation to be an increase of 
nervous energy. This is because there is a de- 
crease of nerve resistance, and the nervous system 
responds too readily and too emphatically to 
slight degrees of stimulation. This ex^gerated 
excitability which is characteristic of neurasthenia, 
is therefore closely associated with that loss of 
complete control which is found to be an essential 
element in all hypnotic phenomena. 

We are now prepared to take up a topic re- 
ferred to before — conversion b>' hypnotic sugges- 
tion.- The reader will perhaps remember that in 
the other kinds of conversion there was a more 
or less prolonged period of preparation for the 
change, as the soul canie to harmony of in- 
tellectual judgment or to peace after stress. As 
against these modes, instantaneous conversion 
seems explicable by saying that the mind is 
occupied with a suggestion when it is in a 
suggestible state, when that is, it is subject to 
neurasthenia. It is fortunate, of course, that the 
same ner\'OU5 weakness which lays a man open 

* Hftvelock Ellis, Man and IV^man, ajg. * P, 93. 
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to control by passiiig impulses should now and 
then subject him to a good impulse ; but this 
weakness is not a normal state, and there is 
something inexpressibly repulsive in the idea 
that the religious life should necessarily begin in 
this way. Jesus did not so view conversion. 
The leavening of mea!, the growth of the seed, 
the finding of hidden treasurCj the recovery of a 
lost silver coin exactly contradict the widespread 
idea that divine truth is apprehended suddenly 
and at once. It is first the blade, then the ear, 
then the grain in the ear. " In the matter of 
conversion," says Newman, " my own feelings 
were not violent but a returning to, a renewing 
of, feelings under the power of the Holy Spirit, 
which I had already felt and in a measure acted 
on when young," ^ The methods of the re- 
vivalist, however, are cleverly calculated to throw 
the soul off its balance and to seize it in its 
moment of humiliating weakness. There is an 
unholy art of forcing the pace of the soul as it 
draws near to God ; for which purpose it is 
necessary to produce that unnatural excitement in 
which the soul is at the mercy of the passing 
impulse. But there is a perilously slight division 
between religious excitement of this kind and 
more earthly excitement. Such methods are in 
truth a return to the methods of the nature 
religions, and are often accompanied by similar 
consequences, In this connection pride is often 

^ Litteri, \. log. 
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vigorously denounced as a hindrance in the way 
to God, when what is really meant by pride, is 
that simple manliness which refuses to resign 
self- reverence and self-control at the bidding of 
presumptuous ignorance. Yet after all religion 
is also the medicine for the excitement ir which 
sometimes it takes its rise. When the stirrings 
of the spirit find an outlet in appropriate ac- 
tivities, the feelings are clarified, deepened, and 
relieved. It is the true glory of contemporary 
religious life that it insists upon good works, not, 
indeed, as part of man's bargain with God, but as 
the natural expression of enthusiasm. St Teresa 
passes an unconscious criticism upon her mode of 
life when she says ; " The inward stirring of my 
love urges me to do something for the sen-ice of 
God ; and I am not able to do more than adorn 
images with boughs and flowers, clean or arrange 
an oratory, or some such trifling acts, so that I 
am ashamed of myself" One can imagine the 
Spanish nun with her enigmatical expression — 
something like that of La Gioconda — moving 
about the little convent chapel vainly endeavour- 
ing to soothe her restless spirit as she plied the 
brush and duster. " I used," she says, " to try 
exterior good works in order to occupy myself." ^ 
Yet I do not think she can fairly be charged 
with having trifled her time away. There is 
room for persons with a contemplative bent in 
religion, and one who sets others a-thinking docs 

^ Life, XKX. iS, 25. 
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many times more at second hand, sometimes, than 
could have been done at first hand- It is a vulgar 
materialism that exalts the lower above the higher ; 
Jesus after all praised Mary and not Martha, 

The physical accompaniments of religious ex- 
.citement culminate in a kind of trance, and this 
in turn often leads to after- con sequences in the 
forms of visions and voices. These we shall 
reserve for further consideration. We shall also 
consider in detail later the intellectual relations 
which are expressed outwardly by liie experi- 
ences with which we are now dealing. 

For we cannot isolate the things of reason 
from those of sense. There is a sensuous aspect 
of divine truth which is inseparable from it in 
our present experience and cannot be overlooked 
With impunity. " I cannot help thinking^," said 
General Gordon, " that the body has much to do 
with religion." ^ We cannot clearly think of God 
without some, at least, of the physical stirrings 
which St Teresa and others describe in an ex- 
treme form. The judgment even when it is 
occupied with religion cannot work in a vacuum. 
To regard God without particular apprehensions 
of the imagination is " to destroy Christianity 
under the pretence of purifying it."'^ 

How do we come to know God and to com- 
mune with Him P Unless we are to suppose that 
each soul is enclosed in a self-existent unity, we 

^Qu. C. PatmorCf Rod, Root end Fkwtr, p. 121. 
=■ Qu. lifr., 125. 
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must admit that it enters into relations of de- 
pendence with something beyond itself, and this 
act of reaching out beyond itself comes to self- 
consciousness in communion with other souls and 
again with God. We have already marked off 
some of the more immediate effects of the reaHsed 
common hfe, fn the contagionj and the intensify- 
ing of feeling. We are now going to note some 
of the peculiar accompaniments of the idea of 
God*s presence when vividly realised. There can 
be no doubt about the psychological energy of 
this idea. '^ I was not strong enough to bear 
any vivid sense of God's presence," Dale says of 
himself when he was recovering from an illness. 
In fact he seems to have shrunk from the idea 
as too much for him, and declares that the " divine 
strength shows no sign of its presence except in 
the success of our work." ' For the vivid realisa- 
tion of the presence of God brings pain. " The 
enraptured soul," says St Teresa, '^ iSj, as it were^ 
crucified between earth and heaven, enduring its 
passion. Only the agony carries with it so 
great a joy that I know of nothing wherewith 
to compare it. It is a sharp martyrdom full 
of sweetness : for if any earthly thing be then 
offered to the soul, even though it may be that 
which it habitually found most sweet, the soul 
will have none of it." ^ In fact it may be said 
that the result of these experiences is to render 
the ordinary duties of life distasteful and to 
» Life, 621, 2 /j_^ ^x i^ 
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suspend the powers of the soul. Teresa dwells 
upon the pain which accompanies the cessation 
of these periods of rapture and the way in which 
everything is forgotten. She views the ordinary 
and regular operations of thought as so many 
distractions. " The restless little butterfly of 
memory has its wings burnt now and cannot 
fly." * There is, therefore, a very real conflict 
between the religious and the scientific temper. 
Enough, perhaps^ has been said, notably by Mill 
in his autobiography, upon the danger of culti- 
vating the power of analysis too far, and of its 
deadening effect upon the feelings, We must 
remember also that the unrestrained indulgence 
in religious emotion paralyses the judgment and 
the will. " I had," Bunyan declares, " two or 
three times, at or about my deliverance from 
this temptation, such strange apprehensions of 
the Grace of God that I could hardly bear up 
under it, it was so out of measure amazing, when 
I thought it could reach me. I do think^ if that 
sense of ft had abode long upon me, it would 
have made me incapable for business." ^ The great 
mystics are very emphatic in their warnings about 
this, and one of them is quoted by Tauler as 
saying that " overflowing spiritual emotions con- 
sume the spirit" In consequence the soul passes 
at times from the heights of ecstasy to an abyss of 
gloom, and heavenly rapture is succeeded by a re- 
vulsion, of which we shall treat in the next chapter 
under the title of the dark night af the soul. 

^ Life, svij. 9; xviU. 19. '■■ Grace A hounding, par- 352. 
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THE life of relig^ious feeling is not uniform. 
It moves in great rhythms ; and exaltation 
is followed by depression. The saint falls some- 
times from an immediate consciousness of the 
divine presence to the blackest depths. " I was 
now so taken," says Bunyan on one occasion, 
" with the love and mercy of God that I re- 
member I could not tell how to contain until I 
got home, I thought I could have spoken of 
His love and told of His mercy to me even to 
the very crows that sat upon the ploughed lands 
before mc had they been capable to have under- 
stood me : wherefore I said tn my soul with much 
gladness, ' Well, would I had a pen and ink here 
I would write this down before I go any further, 
for surely I will not forget this forty years hence.' 
But, alas, within less than forty days I began to 
question all again, and by times fell to my old 
courses again, which made me begin to question 
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aU still." 1 How futile then is the attempt to 
reach an immovable certainty of feeling ! " It 
is impossible," says Herrmann, " for the pious 
mystic to gain any such assurance of an inward 
truth as cannot possibly be buried and lost 
altogether amid the alternation of excitement 
and reaction." " There is a pathetic passage in 
Kenan's life ; in his time of disillusion he imagines 
that others too have traversed the same path. 
" He cannot consider the obscurity which en- 
velopes the end of St Paul without reflecting 
that the convert may be converted more than 
once ; the disenchanted saint may have passed 
over to the creed of Ecdesiastes and the Sceptics. 
Convinced that he had given his life for a dream, 
Paul may have wandered despairing, resigned, on 
some Iberian shore, aware of the nothingness of 
life." ' Of course there is very little doubt that 
he too, like St Peter, died the death of a Christian 
martyr outside the walls of imperial Rome. But 
a similar question about St Paul presented itself 
to the mind of Bunyan, with the further possibility 
of bad faith. " Though we made so great a 
matter of St Paul and of his words, yet how 
could I tell but that in very deed, he being a 
subtle and cunning man, might give himself up 
to deceive with strong delusions, and also take the 
pains and travel to undo and destroy his fellows ? " * 



^ Grace Abounding, par. §2, ^ Q^mviunimt with CW, IJI. 

^ Life of Ritian, Diictaesteter, 2lo. 
* Grace Abottmiing, par, 98, 



Such doubts as these are the immediate re- 
flection of changed feeHngs, and are to be dis- 
tinguished from the examination of the grounds 
of a truth before we accept it. Bunyan had 
before his eyes the example of Spira, an advocate 
of Padua, who, alarmed by the threats of per- 
secution, recanted the reformed doctrines which 
he had embracedj and spent the remainder of his 
days in unavailing regrets. " Being desperate," 
says Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy, " by 
no counsell of learned men could [he] be com- 
forted ; he felt, as he said, the pains of hell in 
his soule, in al] other things he discoursed aright, 
but in this most mad. Frismelica, BuUovat, and 
some other excellent physicians, could neither 
make him eat, drink, or sleep ; no persuasion 
could ease him. Never pleaded any man so well 
for himselfe as this man did against himselfe, and 
so he desperately died. Springer, a lawyer, hath 
written his life." ^ This, perhaps, is the true 
explanation of the alarm which doubt inspires 
in some devout minds, lest a passing surge of 
feeling should sweep the soul in a course that 
after all is repugnant to its underlying convictions. 
The idea of predestination in which St Paul found 
comfort, is at such moments of tumult a source of 
alarm, lest the persisting part of our life should 
be that which conflicts with our main interest. 
Nor is this the only shape to which such fear 
gives rise. Brother Ruffino, one of the com- 
' Part 3, Sec. 4, SviIjs, 3, Mem. 5. 
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panions of St Francis, is recorded to have under- 
gone a course of self-torture like that of Bunyan, 
with this difTerence, that whereas Bunyan feared lest 
he had committed the unpardonable sin, Kuffino 
thought that he was predestined to be lost* 

But there are deeps less profound than these. 
Short of despair the soul in its weariness becomes 
the victim of intolerable ennui. This is perhaps 
a more common form of revulsion after excite- 
ment Bunyan speaks with regret of his dead- 
Tiess, dulness, and coldness in holy duties^ his 
wanderings of heart, his wearisomeness in all 
good things, his want of love to God, His ways 
and His people, with this at the end of all " Are 
these," he asks, "the fruits of Christianity? are 
these the tokens of a blessed man ? " ^ St John 
of the Cross would answer that they are. For he 
describes them as being the g^loom through which 
the soul is conducted on its way. " The sensi- 
tive and spiritual appetites," he says, " are morti- 
fied, and cannot taste with relish anything human 
or divine ; the feelings are checked and cannot 
move or strive ; the imagination is bound and 
unable to form any fit thought ; the memory is 
extinguished, the intellect darkened, the will also 
is narrowed and barren, and all the powers are 
emptied, and beyond all these things^ a thick 
and heavy cloud oppresses the soul, confining 
it and keeping it alien and separate from God." ' 

1 Liitit Flmoert of St Francis, c. xxk. 

' Gritt:e Ah^Httdin^, par. 256. ' Dark Night ef the Ssmi, ii. 16. 
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Such reactions are the price which the soul pays 

for the eRbrt3 in which it seeks to go beyond 
itself. But this weakness may be guarded against^ 
and even, as St John of the Cross suggests, made 
a means of further progress. There is then no 
reason for surprise when the soul falls into this 
state. " I am not saying that men should not 
seek to be devout, nor that they should not stand 
with great reverence in the presence of God, but 
only that they are not to vex themselves if they 
cannot find even one good thought." ^ At the 
same time it is often produced by religious 
affectation. When the soul pretends to graces 
which are denied to it, the effect passes quickly, 
and "aridity is the result."^ 

This weariness is the source of that shortness 
of temper^ which^ as St Teresa says, is a char- 
acteristic failing of some devout persons. " At 
times the devil sends so offensive a spirit of 
bad temper that I think I could eat people up, 
nor can I help myself. 1 feel that I do some- 
thing when I keep myself under control, or 
rather our Lord does so, when He holds back 
with His hand anyone in this state from saying 
or doing something that may be hurtful to his 
neighbour or offensive to God," ^ If the affections 
are thus expended upon the objects and circum- 
stances of worship, there is but a poor remainder 
of love available for those among whom the 
rest of the daily life is spent. 

' Teresa, Life, xxii. iS. '■' yd., k». 15. ' /i., xtj.. 15. 
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Having in this way established the reality of 
the dark night of the soul in its two forms of 
weariness and despair, we may now proceed, 
under the guidance of St John of the Cross, to 
trace its course. Although the Spanish mystic 
has those in view who live in the cloister, yet 
since the cloister simply presents in an exag- 
gerated form some of the characteristics of the 
religious life however spentj his descriptions will 
be nearer to the religious life passed in the midst 
of ordinary duties than might have been expected. 

There are two stages in this night ; the night 
of the sense in which the soul is purified and 
stripped as far as sense is concerned, and so made 
ready for the spirit ; and there is in the second 
place the night of the spirit In which the soul is 
again purified and stripped even of the spirit, that 
so it may attain the union of love with God. The 
night of the senses is experienced by the many ; 
that of the spirit is confined to those who have 
already made considerable progress in the religious 
life.' In popular religion disease is supposed to 
furnish the trials which St John includes under 
the night of sense ; it is pathetic and ludicrous 
sometimes to find the results of unwholesome 
surroundings, want of cleanliness and bad cook- 
ing, treated as part of the necessary discipline of 
life, and the victims of their own and others' in- 
competency treated as though, like Job, their 
misfortunes were a special token of the divine 

' St John of ihe Cross, Dark Ni^ht of the Saul, i, S, 
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interest. The reason perhaps why disease should 
gain this religious meaning is after all not far to seek. 
In the first placej it cuts off the individual for a 
time from his surroundings, and thus reproduces the 
artificial conditions of the cloister ; in the second 
place, the desires and impulses which are the 
expression of physical health fade away and 
leave the spirit quiet But the likeness goes 
further ; after a time the soul shrinks from its 
confinement, becomes infinitely wearied, and tends 
to irritability. But fortunately disease is no longer 
glorified in this way, and so the religious life has 
to be considered more after the fashion of the 
Spaniard. 

"The soul at first," he says, "is filled with 
pride, and refuses to see any fault in itself" ' 
Again you will find many discontented with 
the spirit which they have received from God, 
and spending more time in seeking consolation 
than in good works. Others are harassed by 
unsuitable and improper feelings in sacred places^ 
and these, says the saint, are to be attributed 
partly to the fact that the spirit shares in the 
imperfections of sense, partly to our very shrink- 
ing from ideas of this kind^ and partly to an evil 
spirit, which, of course, accounts for everythiiig 
not otherwise clearly explained.^ Even friend- 

' No on^: who tries to remain susceptible to spiiitua.) values an 
Fail lo shrink al llie burst of self-glorification with which the Eoglish 
race greets the new century, s.p.d thanks God it is not as the Spaniard 
and the Frenchman. 

'' nark Night oftke Saul, i. 4. 
1 
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ship, we are told, is a hindrance unless it is of a 
purely spiritual character The difficulty of the 
spiritual way produces disappointnient and resent- 
mentj and one form of this is the anger with which 
we view the offences of others, " regarding our- 
selves as the lords and masters of virtue, a circum- 
stance which is opposed to mildness of the spirit/' 
The saint cannot fairly be charged here with 
making a covert attack upon any of our present 
national characteristics, for he died in 1591. 
"Then," he says, "there are th.e EpicureanSj who 
seek the delight of the spirit rather than true de- 
votion. True devotion consists in patience that 
perseveres in prayer, humility and self-distrust, 
and the desire of pleasing God alone, '^ ^ There 
is a desire even for the Eucharist which passes 
bounds, and prayer can be indulged in for the 
sake of sensible delights. In fine, these persons 
are " like children who are moved to action, not by 
reason, but by taste and sense," and fall into this 
imperfection, that they become lukewarm and re- 
miss in treading the true way of the cross. 
Lastly, their disappointments inspire them with 
disgust for spiritual things, and at last they taste 
the sadness which all the time they are shunning. 
" For whereas they endeavour in spiritual things 
to walk along the broad path and to live accord- 
ing to the propensity of their will, they find no 
slight sorrow and repugnance in treading the 
narrow way of life." ^ 

' Dark Nighi of the Scul, i. 6. « Op. cit.^ i. 7. 
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St John distinguished between the obscure night 
of the sense and mere physical disorder, and marks 
off three qualities by which we may detect it. 
First, there is the absence of relish for any created 
thing ; second, the anxiety lest the soul is turning 
back from God ; and^ thirdly, the incapacity for 
meditation. 

It is at these moments of weakness that men 
specially feel the need of an adviser, or confidante.* 
There is a danger at this stage lest the soul should 
either turn back, or at least should cease to make 
further progress. Here especially, therefore, haste 
is dangerous. The idea of God in the soul cannot 
at once mould it wholly to itself, and must work 
through long periods of spiritual silence. 

From this night there springs a due knowledge 
of our misery in that we are incapable of serving 
God as we ought ; a knowledge of the divine per- 
fections by contrast with ourselves ; and then 
spiritual humility, from which, in turn, the love 
of our neighbour springs, 

And yet the soul has not yet reached a perfect 
state of rest. It is now exposed to even more 
serious temptations. " For to some," says the 
saint, *' a messenger of Satan is sent, a spirit of un- 
cleanness which scourges their senses with abomin- 
able and strong temptations, torturing the spirit 
with foul thoughts and the imagination with visible 
representations. And this at times is to them a 
torture more heavy than death itself" ^ There is 



P. 283. 



3 Dark Night of the Soul, i. 14. 
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little doubt that, for some minds, indulgence in 
religious emotion predisposes to excesses of a less 
innocent kind.^ The scandals which sometimes 
disgrace the profession of religion are not aSways 
the token of hypocrisy on the part of their subjects, 
but of an unbalanced emotional character which 
runs the gravest dangers when ft is once loosed 
from its moorings. 

A second temptation is that which mingles all 
their thoughts and imaginations with intolerable 
blasphemies.^ Bunyan anticipates the hero of En 
Route when he says : " J had not been long a par- 
taker at that ordinance (of the Supper) but such 
fierce and sad temptations did attend me at all 
times therein, both to blaspheme the Ordinance, 
and to wish some deadly thing to them that did 
eat thereof; that lest I should at any time be 
guilty of consenting" to these wicked and fearful 
thoughts, I was forced to bend myself all the while 
to pray to God to keep me from such blasphemies."^ 
In the third place, a further accursed spirit is sent 
to exercise them, which so obscures their sense as 
to fill them with a thousand scruples and per- 
plexities, that they can never satisfy themselves.* 
This may be compared with the state which often 
follows upon conversion.^ But we can easily dis- 
tinguish the first scruples of the awakened moral 
sense from the haunting doubts which beset the 
soul as it becomes weary of the spiritual world. 

* P. 94. '" Darh Ni^ht of the Soul, i. 14. ' Griue Abostndin^, 353, 

* Darh Nigkl o/llu Sntl, i. 14. * P. 82. 
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When the first nig^ht, that of the senses, is over, 
the spirit, like one freed from a dark prison, lives 
with satisfaction in divine things. But even now, 
times of dryness, of darkness, and oppression come, 
which presage the coming night of the spirit. 
Those who through this night are to pass from 
jHsditation to contemplation ^ are not only entangled 
still in the traces of o!d habit, but in particular, 
says St John^ are mocked by visions and voices. 
'* Those who think themselves to be indulged above 
others with spiritual communications, are made to 
believe in many empty visions and false prophecicSj 
so that they presume and think that God and His 
saints commune with them. Hence they lose 
reverence and the holy fear which is the key and 
guardian of all the virtues."' It is sometimes 
supposed that the mystical life consists in the hear- 
ing of voices and the sight of apparitions. There 
can be no greater mistake. The author of the 
Imitation uses language like that of St John in 
warning his readers ; " the merits of a man are not 
to be estimated by his having many visions or 
consolations."^ We shall examine in the next 
two chapters some typical examples of voices and 
visions, and shall find, I think, that on the whole 
they have been set below the inspiration of judg- 
ment and intention. 

The purification of the spirit is necessary for 
the sake of the sensitive life, inasmuch as the im- 
perfections and disorders of the sensitive part have 

' Dark Night 0/ ike Son!, a. 2. ^ Imitation of Christ, iii. 7. 
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their root and power in the spirit.^ It is but too 
often assumed that the regulation of what St John 
calls the sensitive life, is enough for the good 
ordering of the whole life. This, however^ is but 
the cleansing of the outside of the platter. The 
probe of the religious discernment goes deeper 
than that, " and judges the desires and thoughts of 
the heart." This indeed is the condemnation of 
a man's own self in the very centre of his being, 
and is accompanied by pain and torment Yet 
by these pains the soul is made ready to enter into 
the realm of the oversoul ; to receive and assimilate 
the highest levels of the universe of experience. 
Newman, in the Dream of Gerontius, has used this 
thought to explain the intermediate state* 

'■* O hsppy^ suffering soul .' for it is safe, 
Cen^umfdf yei quickened by tke glance qfCod" 

What, on its negative side, is the purification of 
the spirit, is on its positive side a certain influx 
of God into the soul ; and this influx " contem- 
plattves call infused contemplation or mystical 
theology." ^ But the act of apprehending divine 
truth is itself painful. ■" These thing's Ulysses, The 
wise bards also Behold and sing. But ok^ what 
labour ! O prince what pain ! " ^ When the soul 
breaks away from its anchorage, and puts out by 
itself over the divine sea, and is alone with the 

• Dari Nigkt of the Soul, ii. 3. 

'■' Ihid., ii. g. For tnysiical theology, see last chapter. 

• Mauhcw Arnold, The Strayed Jirivller, 
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stars, it feels the anguish of separation and shivers 
in its loneliness. It has to endure the loss of all 
its natural supports and apprehensions, " Such 
men descend alive into hell, and are cleansed by- 
it as though in purgatory." ■* The fruit of these 
austere afflictions is a passion of divine love which 
is granted to the soul. For God never grants 
mystical wisdom without love.* 

I am sure the reader who has followed our 
course up to the present will be able to translate 
the expressions of the Spanish mystic into more 
familiar terras, St John is now developing the 
thought which we have already had expressed in 
the words of Vauvenargues/'Cr^ai thoughts spring 
from the heart" And then with deep insight, St 
John goes on to show that *'the touch of divine 
fire is felt in the will, before the touch of perfect 
intelligence is felt in the intelligence." ^ He escapes 
the mistake of the superficial psychologists who 
represent the feelings as dancing attendance upon 
the judgment. On the other hand, the feelings 
are kindled before the judgment is illumined. 

When it is said that " the sensitive and spiritual 
powers are lulled to sleep in order that they may 
be illumined by a supernatural light,"'' reference is 
made to the fact that all true insight demands a 
certain rising above the individual's interests and 
prejudices. " O spiritual soul, when you see your 
desire darkened, your feelings barren and re- 



1 Dark Night cfthi Saul, ii. 6. 



^ Ibid., ii. II, 12. 
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strained, your faculty for all exterior exercises 
rendered unfit and impotent, be not therefore 
afflicted, nay, rather think that a great good 
fortune has befallen you, since now by taking 
these powers from you God has freed you from 
yourself." ^ 

The soul gains this peace, which comes ss the 
dawn after the dark night, through substantial 
contact with the divine nature.^ Bold as this 
assertion is, it gains a meaning, I think, if we 
view it in connection with the oversoul. Through 
the discipline of austerity and sorrow the soul 
rises above the mists of earth until it is touched 
by " ike splendours of ike firmament of time" 

The reader is not to regard the description 
which I have taken from The Dark Nigkt of the 
Soul as holding good universally in all its cir- 
cumstances, The course of each soul is, in a 
sense, peculiar to itself. St John, however, may 
serve as a guide to the general features of this 
night Let us now supplement his account from 
the experiences of others. His thoughts are those 
of the cloister. Let us go beyond the walls of 
this cloister into the open world under the sun 
and clouds of heaven. 

Augustine traces similar pictures of spiritual 
discipline. " I strove towards Thee and was 
repulsed by Thee that I might taste death," 
" The disturbed and darkened vision of my mind 
was being healed from day to day by the keen 

> Dark Ni^ktojlhe Sin!, ii. l6. * Ibid.^ ii. 24. 
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salve of wholesome pains. I became more 
wretched, and Thou nearer/' ' 

Bunyan, with even fuller revelation of himself, 
describes his alternate gloom and confidence. 
" At another time, though just before I was 
pretty well and savoury in ray spirit, yet suddenly 
there fell upon me a great cloud of darkness, 
which did so hide from me the things of God and 
Christ, that I was as if I had never known or 
seen them in my life. I was also so overrun in 
my soul with a senseless, heartless frame of spirit, 
that I could not feel my soul to move or stir 
after grace or life in Christ I was as if my loins 
were broken, or as if my hands and feet had been 
tied or bound with chains. At this time \ also 
felt some weakness to seize upon my outward 
man, which made the other affliction the more 
heavy and uncomfortable." * But as Bunyan 
recovers his more normal condition, all the old 
ideas begin to shine ^ain ; the familiar words 
of Scripture with which he had perhaps wearied 
himself, regained their old force and even an added 
meaning. And so he speaks of his temptations 
to doubt or disregard certain doctrines being 
followed by a revelation of them.^ He then goes 
on to claim the attainment of the mystical union 
which St John speaks of, " The Lord," he says, 
'* did also lead me into the Mystery of Union 
with the Son of God ; that I was joined to Him, 

' Cenf.^ iv. 15 ; vL l6 ; vii. S. ^ Grau AhGHnding^ par. 26f . 

' Ibid., par. 127. 
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that 1 was flesh of His flesh and bone of His 
bone." It is the business of the psychologist to 
translate such expressions as these from their 
figurate and pictorial form into a more universal 
one, and to mark off the intrinsic character of 
such experiences wlmtever be the view taken of 
their objective reference. For the present we 
must be content with a reference to p. 136, reserv- 
ing further explanations for the chapter upon 
Human and Divine Lcvt, 

The discipline by which the soul is thrown 
back upon itself, has for its result one of the 
typical Christian virtues, humility. In its ex- 
aggeration, however, this very excellence can 
become one of the most noisome of faults. It 
is sometimes paraded as an excuse for that idle- 
ness which shrinks from the common responsibili- 
ties. The day of reckoning, again, which awaits 
low cunning, is turned aside sometimes by the 
nauseous pretence that well-deserved castigation 
is a trial sent by God. There are persons who 
presume on an affectation of piety to cheat their 
neighbours, and when discovered in the act, cast 
themselves for the part of the good man in dis- 
tress. There are others for whom humility is 
simply an inverted pride. " I fell," says St 
Teresa, " into another extren:i& I begged of 
God and made it a particular subject of prayer^ 
that it might please His Majesty whenever any- 
one saw any good in me, that such a one might 
also become acquainted with my sins, in order 
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that He might see that His graces were bestowed 
on me without any merit on my part ; and I 
always greatly desired this. My confessor told 
me not to do it But almost to this day if I saw 
that anyone thought well of me, I used, in a 
roundabout way or anyhow as I could, to con- 
trive that he should know of my sins j that 
seemed to relieve me. All these little fears and 
distresses and semblance of humility, I now see 
were imperfections ; for a soul left in the hands of 
God cares nothing for good or evil report." ' 
Humility, then, does not consist in parading one^s 
weakness. It turns upon the infinite contrast 
between the moral Ideal and the actual state of 
the soul, and finds expression in a certain candid 
self-distrust But such a quality taken alone is 
also equivalent to a paralysed will. Where, how- 
ever, it is genuine, it does not come alone. The 
discipline which teaches how far the soul is to 
distrust itself, also discloses the extent of its 
powers, and consequently the extent to which it 
may trust itself. Humility, therefore, is only 
tolerable when it is found as the companion of 
positive excellences. Alone it is simply the 
masque of sloth ; and the disrepute into which 
religious orders fell in the sixteenth century was 
largely due to the cloak which they offered to 
the numerous class who shrink from all exertions. 
But to some the candid self-estimate which 
humility involves only comes by way of rebound 

' Life, jwxi. 17, 18. 
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from exaggerated confidence. And during the 
time that the soul is thus purging itself in self- 
contempt it falls into a. contrary exaggeration, 
"Thou didst set me before my face/' says Augus- 
tine, " that I might see how vile I was, how dis- 
torted and begrimed, how spotted and covered 
with sores." ^ Now at such times as these the 
soul has a right to seclude itself. For there is 
something unseemly in public self-humiliation, 
and the veil which hides the spirit's frailty ought 
seldom to be drawn. Yet sometimes the adora- 
tion in which common worship properly consists 
is replaced by public confessions in which the 
pathology of the soul is exposed to gratify a 
morbid curiosity. 

But when in the ordinary occasions of life 
sparks of this virtue are struck out^ the case is 
different. At such times humility passes into 
more or less exquisite irony, that is, when the 
self-judgment of a really excellent character is 
brought sharply up against the self-assertion 
which is the convention of daily life. " When 
a hot-headed young man called Vincent de 
Paul an old fool, the saint knelt down and 
asked his pardon for any occasion he might 
have given to call him so/'* 

Humility in this sense leads in the world of 
judgment to a detachment, in which things 
stand out in clear and accurate relations. " In 
the eyes of Infinite Wisdom," says St Teresa, 

^ Augustine, Ccn/., viii. 7. " /J/e, by Wilson, 214. 
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"a little striving after humility and a single act 
thereof are worth more than all the science in the 
world. This is not the time for discussing, but 
for understanding plainly what we are, and pre- 
senting ourselves in simplicity before God, who 
will have the soul make itself as a fool," ' The 
modesty which has characterised many of the 
greatest minds is this virtue in its intellectual 
application. Humility consists then in replacing 
a subjective by an objective point of view, and is 
the source of a certain grandeur and realism of 
manner in the conduct of life which may be com- 
pared to the manner of Velasquez in painting. 
The poor in spirit see truth clearly, and so the 
kingdom of heaven is theirs. When the shadow 
of self is expelled the judgment is illumined, and 
deals with more insight, both with the realm of 
perception and of practice. The detachment 
from self further produces a serenity which is 
of the utmost value in the transaction of busi- 
ness. Some one remarked of St Vincent de 
Paul, " At whatever time 1 went to him, though 
it was often very late and far into the night, 
or perhaps at other times when he was much 
occupied and engaged in business with others, 
he always received me with the same kindness, 
and answered me with a gentleness and charity 
which I cannot express." ^ 

Perhaps the effect which detachment from self 
produces in the things of the mind, illustrates best 

' Ufe, *v. 13. ■^ Life, by WilsoD^ 212. 
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the dependence of the perception of truth upon the 
intention. Through the different phases of the 
moral life those truths disclose themselves which, 
in sum and in their systematic inter-connection, 
make up the content of the Christian revela- 
tion. Hence from time to time, as we study the 
Christian experience, we shaH find ourselves on 
the verge of those positive statements of fact, 
which taken together form a creed. 

There are some, however, who would hastily 
dismiss the whole subject of this chapter as 
belonging in reality to medicine, and would re- 
gard the variations of feeling which characterise 
the religious life as merely the symptoms of 
physical disorder. Let us recall a distinction 
which we have found necessary. We ought not 
to think of what is healthy and normal, even in 
physiology, as being confined within too narrow 
limits ; the plasticity of the human body is very 
great, and admits of large stresses in this or that 
direction, provided that the total strain does not 
go beyond a certain amount If this were not so, 
the exertions in which genius expresses itself 
would be impossible. This consideration may be 
applied to those special cases in the life of the 
ordinary man which arise from time to time. 
Genius, then, and the crises of life, are in their 
degree so many plumblines let down through 
the abysses of human nature, so many victorious 
protests against the doctrine of the average 
— that refuge of sufferers from the incurably 
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cortimonplace. The variations of feeling are in 
a sense the pulse of the moral life, and when 
they cease that life ceases. And so we must 
not be misled by Burton^ who, when he treats 
of Religious Melancholy, lumps together without 
due discernment the symptoms of health and 
disease. But even this is a less fault than that 
of regarding both under the one head of disease. 
It would be incredible if the book were not before 
my eyes^ that any man pretending to some know- 
ledge of human nature should group together St 
Francis of Assisi, Luther and Savonarola, as 
religious lunatics.1 

At the same time, religious excitement acting 
upon certain constitutions is a fruitful source of 
insanity. But for this, the reader must be referred 
to the works of physicians. An attentive perusal 
of such works will justify the caution, and indeed 
alarm, which unregulated religious enthusiasm in- 
spires among all thoughtful persons. Indeed^ 
during the next two chapters we shall be moving 
on the borderline of insanity. The hallucinations 
of sight and hearing which we shall consider in 
the seventh chapter, are taken by some writers as 
conclusive proof of its presence ; and the intimate 
relation between religious and sexual emotion — to 
which the eighth chapter is partly devoted — comes 
to light specially in certain cases of mental dis- 
order. But so far are the facts to which we shall 
refer from being symptoms of insanity, that they 

' Lombroso, Alan c/Centuf, 25,8-263. 
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are found for the most part amid quite normal 
conditions. 

We will bring the present chapter to a close by 
considering a disorder of the emotions, which is, 
so to speak, directed upon the fellows of the sub- 
ject and not upon himself; namely, cruelty, which 
is in a sense a kind of externalised melancholy. 
It first manifests itself as a. kind of hardness and 
coldness in presence of the claims of natural ties 
and of friendship. We may explain this in part 
as a craving for solitude, and also as a feeling of 
shyness before others, which is a frequent and 
painful result of deep contemplation. There is a 
tenderness in such ties which melts 'the unnatural 
aloofness of asceticism, and so the ascetic is in- 
stinctively on his guard against what is a condem- 
nation passed upon his mode of life. "Desire to 
be familiar only with God and His angels," says 
the author of the Imitation, " and fly the acquaint- 
ance of men." ^ "I was afraid of all company," 
said Fox, " for I saw them perfectly \vhere they 
were, through the love of God which let me see 
myself." ^ And the watchful eye of St John of the 
Cross unmasks those friendships which, although 
contracted under spiritual pretexts, satisfy more 
simple human cravings. Hence the relief with 
which a lover of his kind, like Louis Stevenson, 
finds himself after the chill of the Trappist 
monastery in that brave world where> after all, 
he " was free to wander, free to hope, free to love." 

' IffUlatwn ^f Chrisl, i. S, '■^Journal, 1647, 
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There is an intrinsic selfishness in certain forms 
of the religious temper which reveals itself un- 
mercifully. Monica, for instance, so shrank from 
the early heresies of her son, that she was un- 
willing at first that he should live under the same 
roof with her and share the same table. It re- 
quired a dream to reconcile her to Augustine's 
presence.* St Teresa says, '* I have never been 
able to form friendship with, nor have any comfort 
in, nor any particular love for, any persons whatever, 
except those who, as I believe, love God and who 
try to serve Him."^ When Bunyan was afflicted 
with the fears of his damnation, he used to wonder 
when he found " professors much distressed and 
cast down when they met with outward losses, as 
of husband, wife, child, etc. Lord, thought I, what 
ado IS here about such little things as these ! , . . 
I should account these but small afEiictions, and 
should bear them as little burthens. A wounded 
spirit,, who can bear ? " ^ There is nothing more 
naKve in literature than that eic. of Bunyan's, Much 
has been said about the indilTerence of St Francis 
Borgia to his family ties. He scarcely reaches the 
ideal Bunyan lifts up. There is no doubt that we 
have here the mainspring of the persecuting spirit. 
If other men are only deserving of friendship so 
far as they conform to our own religious beliefs, it 
is almiost inevitable that we should refuse tolera- 
tion to those who disagree with us. Still less is 
it to be wondered at that strenuous spirits, nurtured 

' Cm/, jii. II. '^ Lifi, xxiv. S. ^ Gract Abounding, par. S5. 
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in the cloister, should carry the principle to its logi- 
cal conclusion, and attempt to rid the world, even 
by violent means, of those who, being", as Wesley 
says,* " bom in the image of the devil," can very 
well be spared. The Christian Church has had 
to learn the important lesson of toleration from 
the thinkers whom it has at the same time branded 
as heretics. With the exception of the Quakers — 
who, it must be said in fairness to the others, have 
not often had the power — there is no Christian 
body of importance which has not attempted to 
extend its own views, and to repress those of its 
opponents, by the use of vioience. The Jesuit 
moralists were among the first professedly Christian 
thinkers to suggest reasonable grounds for the 
toleration of heretics. It is unfair, therefore, to 
them to dwell exclusively (as most controversialists 
have done) upon the evil consequences of their 
moral teaching. If they accommodated the rules 
of conduct too much to worldly maxims, they also 
learnt from the world some of that easy toleration 
of differences in opinion which is part of the 
" wisdom " of the world." 

'^Journal, Sept. 13,, 1739. 

* Janet, la Moralt^ Book iii., c. iii. 
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Visions and voices coaipatibk with sanity — Fourfold stages of 
vision in Elatte — Relation to fasting — V'ision lower than in- 
tuition — Effect of solitude — Suggestion — Subjective character 
of visions and voices — Opening of ttie world of imagination — 
Reflection — Relation to passion — ObjectiTe validity, how 
tested. 

ARE visions and voices perceived apsrt from 
the ordinary physical conditions compatible 
with sanity ? As we have seenj there are many 
persons who answer this question ofThand in the 
negative. As against such persons it will be 
suf^cient to point out that hallucination is merely 
a matter of degree, and that everyone is subject 
to slight hallucinations of sight and hearing. 

In the next place, it is to be noticed that the 
visions and voices with which we are to deal in 
this chapter, are not all of the character of hallu- 
cinations. They are not always projected upon 
the outer world, but seem rather to be ideas 
vividly presented to the mind in a visible or 
audible form. No one has drawn this distinction 
more emphatically than St Teresa. And first as 
to '* divine locutions " : — 
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" The words are very distinctly formed, but by 
the bodily ear they are not heard. They arc, how- 
ever, much more clearly understood than they would 
be if they were heard by the ear. It is impossible 
not to understand them, whatever resistance we 
may offer. When we wish not to hear anything in 
this world we can stop our ears or give attention 
to something else, so that ii we do not hear, at 
least we can refuse to understand. In this locu- 
tion of God addressed to the soul there ts no 
escape, for in spite of ourselves we must listen." * 

In like manner she marks off intellectual from 
ordinary vision. " I was once with a person," — 
she says — " it was at the very beginning of my 
acquaintance with her—when our Lord was 
pleased to show me that these friendships were 
not good for me ; to warn me also, and in my 
blindness which was so great, to give me life. 
Christ stood before me, stern and grave, giving 
me to understand what in my conduct was offen- 
sive to Him. I saw Him with the eyes of my 
soul more distinctly than I could have seen Him 
with the eyes of my body. The vision made so 
deep an impression on me that though it is more 
than twenty-six years ago, I seem to see Him 
present even now, I was greatly astonished and 
disturbed^ and resolved not to see that person 
again. It did me much harm that I did not 
then know it was possible to see anything other- 
wise than with the eyes of the body."' Though 
> Zi/«, XXV, 2. ^ Ibid.t vii, II. 
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the saint frequently had visions of angels, she 
saw them only by this intellectual vision, except 
on one occasion which she describes.^ Elake 
held that ghosts did not appear much to imagi- 
native men, but only to common minds who 
could not see the finer spirits. A ghost, he 
considered, was seen by the gross bodily eye, a 
vision by the mental eye. " I assert for myself," 
he said, " that 1 do not behold the outward 
creation, and that for me it is hindrance and not 
action. * What 1 ' it will be questioned, * when 
the sun rises, do you not see a round disc of fire 
somewhat like a guinea?' 'Oh, no, no! I see 
an innumerable company of the heavenly host 
crying, " Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God 
Almighty ! '* I question not my corporeal eye 
any more than I would question a window con- 
cerning a sight- I look through it and not with 
it' " ' Of course there are differences between the 
visions and the voices which come to different 
persons, but cases like those of Blake and the 
Spanish nun justify us in affirming that the soul 
may enter into states other than the ordinary 
ones, and this without being the victims of hallu- 
cinations or the subject of insanity. At these 
times there is apparently an exalted perception 
of ideas such that the intuition of visible forms 
seems to replace the indirect and abstract reflec- 
tion which is the more customary form of thought. 
It has been marked off as an unusual quality of 

' Life, xxix. 16. - Vtiion ef the Last Jttdgmettt. 
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Newton's genius that he was enabled to solve by 
the method of Euclid problems which lesser men 
had to undertake by analytical geometry. He 
thus furnishes a close parallel to that part of 
poetic inspiration with which we are now dealing, 
and which Mill described so well when he con- 
trasted himself with Carlyle, as the thinker with 
the seer. More than this ; there is reason to 
believe that poetic vision is more congenial to 
the unspoilt human being than abstract reflection. 
The soul wanders away from the visions of Eden 
and is disciplined in the wilderness, but it does 
not rest until it has returned again to its home 
and is surrounded by the imagery of the heavenly 
courts, Mr Yeats speaks of a little company of 
Irish mystics who cultivate the power of vision 
at the present time. They " have taught for 
some years a religious philosophy which has 
changed many ordinary people into ecstatics and 
visionaries. Young men who were, I think, 
apprentices and clerks, have told me how they 
lay awake at night hearing miraculous music, or 
seeing forms that nnade the most beautiful painted 
or marble forms seem dead and shadowy." ^ I 
have had but one visionary experience as far as I 
remember, and that of a very simple character. 
Before falling to sleep one night, the illuminated 
spaces which can be seen in the field of vision 
when the eyes are closed, changed into an ex- 
quisite succession of kaleidoscopic patterns, re- 

' Domt, N.S., vol. i. 2^3. 
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peated over a surface like the pattern of an 
Oriental rug, or of draperies in fine stained glass. 
What struck me most was the regularity with 
which the patterns were repeated But this, like 
the visions of Mr Yeats' friends, is of a simple 
order. While St Teresa marks off intellectual 
vision from that of the bodily eye, Blake multi- 
plies the stages of vision from two into four. In 
his supreme moments he seems to enjoy a fourfold 
vision, each stage induding the one below it In 
the following lines Newton is used to denote the 
relation of the commonsense world to its experi- 
ence : — ^ 

" No-w I a fourfold vision see 
And a fourfold vision is given to me. 
Tis fourfold in my supreme delight^ 
And threefold in soft Beulah^s nighty 
And twofold always. May God us keep 
From single visitm and Newton's sleep / " 

Perhaps, then, it will be well if we lay aside for 
a time the indulgent contempt with which visionary 
experiences are usually greeted. As we have seen, 
the gates of paradise may perhaps be closed to us, 
unless the tendency of human beings to eat too 
much is counterbalanced by periods in which the 
digestion may recover its normal condition. Too 
much indeed has been said about the painful char- 

^ I may remind the reader of the distinction already dnrnn be- 
Iweed the metliods ofphyiiLcaJ science ^nd that of a. psychologist, 
and also or Schopenhemer's distinction lietwec'n Che spheres of 
natui^l sci'ence and of roorals^a disCifiCtioQ iHrawii in his essay 
on The Fattrfeld Root of the Safficitnt Reason, 
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acter of ascetic practices. Listen to Robert Louis 
Stevenson as he speaks of the monastery of Our 
Lady of the Sn&ws -. " Without doubt the most of 
mankind overeat themselves ; our meals serve 
not only for support, but as a hearty and natural 
diversion from the labour of life. Yet, though 
excess may be hurtful, I should have thought 
this Trappist regimen defective. And I am 
astonished, as I look back, at the freshness of 
face and cheerfulness of manner of all whom I 
beheld. A happier nor a healthier company I 
should scarce suppose that I have ever seen. 
They seemed all firm of flesh and high in colour ; 
and the only morbid sign that I could observe, 
an unusual brilliancy of eye, was one that served 
rather to increase the general impression of vivacity 
and strength." * On this side at least there is 
then no antecedent presumption against the 
normal character- — ^I do not say the average 
character— of mystical experiences. A man is 
not necessarily the victim of a monomania be- 
cause he is temperate ! And we have seen 
tfat in themselves the experiences of the visionary 
do not bear the character of disorder. And so we 
will leave this topic with the quotation from Dr 
Tylor : " The opening of the refectory door must 
many a time have closed the gate of heaven to 
the ascetic's gaze." 

But if we have to defend the visionary life 
from the comparative method of the anthro- 
^ Journey threugk ike Cofennei, 97. 
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pologist as something with a well-marked char- 
acter of its own, we are also bound to join Blake 
in distinguishing it from the power of seeing 
ghosts. There is a wide chasm, indeed, between 
the intuitive imagination of the seer, and the 
phantasms which come by fits and starts to 
those who, as Blake says, are bound down to 
single vision. The true visionary sees too many 
ghosts to believe in them in the vulgar sense. The 
experiences of the spiritualist do not interest us, 
except in so far as they bear a meaning, a test 
which is usually fatal to them. 

Yet the visionary experience has to yield to 
a something higher, " The Hebrews were aware 
that the vision^ in which spiritual truth is clothed 
in forms derived from the sphere of the outer 
senses, is not the highest form of revelation." ^ We 
shall consider this point in a later chapter (p. 231 ), 

Visions and voices come specially to the soli- 
tary. When Jesus retires into the desert He is 
confronted with an evil spirit in a visible shape. 
Even amid the conditions of modem life, however, 
it is not necessary to go out into the desert or 
into the cloister to gain some of the solitude for 
which the soul craves at times. " There is only 
one absolute solitude attainable, and that little 
infinite world we call the heart, may be carried 
silent and remote as well among indifferent 
throngs and the maze of the infinitesimal and 
unimportant, as beside still waters in woods, 
' Robertson Smilh, Prephits ef Iirtul {i^S tA.), 220, 
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among the solitudes of the hills^ under the stars." * 
Perhaps one of the reasons why in popular relig- 
ion so little is said nowadays about these experi- 
ences, is that religious exercises are mainly of a 
public character. There is little encouragement 
of the practice of meditation. Even the reading 
of the Bible is, after all, a check upon religious 
advance, unless it is accompanied by reflection 
and aspiration ; ^ and so although the use of a 
crucifix and of the images of sacred personages 
and events is to be sternly questioned, nay, con- 
demned, so far as it replaces the reading of the 
Bible, yet the harm is not wholly upon one side. 
Those persons (of whom there are many) who 
cannot penetrate through the written word to 
the idea conveyed, find in pictorial representa- 
tions the starting point for reverie and day- 
dreams. Even undisciplined souls can break loose 
in this way from the grinding monotony of the 
commonplace into another world ; and this world 
takes shape and colour and utterance, especially 
for the solitary. In this use of pictures the most 
Ignorant and the most educated are at one. The 
paintings which summarise the Ideas of a re- 
ligious society^ and the methods of a school of 
painters, are capable of giving a pleasurable im- 
pulse to the thoughts, which is strangely misunder- 
stood by the half-educated. If what has been 
advanced about visions is true, the use of religious 
art becomes indispensable for the full expression 



' Fiona Macleod, Damn; N,S., ii. 2oS. 
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of the soul. For it is maintained by some that 
the visions and voices with which we are dealing 
are in reality echoes of previous experiences. If 
so, it IS surely important that the mind should be 
led to dwell upon beautiful and pathetic forms 
and sounds, so that in its musings it may be 
attended by objects of beauty and charm. In 
this respect the middle ages were more fortunate 
than the present The ornaments of churches 
were the embodiment of a whole system of 
legends and symbolic fancies, and the popular 
mind found already to hand a rich treasure house 
of poetic inspiration. This, instead of contradict- 
ing the spirit of the Bible, was for the most part 
a helpful vestibule to divine tnath, as the sculptured 
portals of Chartres lead to the sanctuary within. 
Left to itself the soul is unequal to the creation 
of a complete world ; unless it can share in the 
pictorial tradition, invention flags and a few forms 
are harped upon in a morbid manner. It is the 
same with voices. Unless the verbal memory ia 
well-stored and preferences are cultivated, a few 
hackneyed phrases haunt the mind and weary it. 
Blake could not defy the tradition of poetry and 
design with impunity. The freshness of his early 
lyrics is overcast by the uncouth and cumbersome 
system into which he forced his later inspirations, 
and the weirdness of the illustrations to his pro- 
phetic books has to be attained in spite of a certain 
repetition of one or two motives. In this particular 
we can compare Blake instructively with one or 
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two others. He resembles Bunyan, whose mmd, as 
we are toldj, was possessed by one or two impres- 
sive texts from time to time. But when we set 
Blake's autobiographical poems, such as Jerusalem 
and Milton^ over against the Pilgrim*s ProgrBss^ 
we feel that from the artistic standpoint Bunyan 
is at a great advantages in that he criticises his 
own ideas in the light of the Bible. The high 
literary excellence of the authorised version — if 
Blake had been susceptible to it — might perhaps 
have saved him from the extravagances into which 
he fell. Unfortunately he directed his attention 
to those books of the Bible which are the least 
formal in their treatment, the prophetic books of 
the Old Testament, and the Revelation in the New. 
While the simplicity and directness of Oriental 
narrative is faithfully reflected by Bunyan in the 
Pilgrim's Progress, we may fairly regret that 
Blake did not submit to that self-judgment 
which is an indispensable preliminary to artistic 
creation on a large scale. He regarded his ideas 
as communicated to him by a direct inspiration, 
such that it would be blasphemous to modify the 
shape in which they were expressed. His latest 
biographers affirm that " a trance-like absorption 
of his whole nature accompanied his finest 
writing, a mood from which he returned to the 
ordinary conversation of life as a man from 
another land. Feeling this keenly, he could not 
but attribute the authorship of his life's work to 
influences which his ordinary self did not contain." ^ 
' Ellis xDd Yeats, i. 89. 
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It is the reward of the study of Blake that his 
autobiographical poems reveal a spiritual pro- 
gress and pilgrimage glittering through the mist 
of vision and symbol in which they are entangled. 
St Teresa also is fortunate compared with Blake 
in that the voices she heard expressed themselves 
in well -constructed and poetic sentences, a cir- 
cumstance, doubtless, which may be explained 
from the saint's familiarity with the dignified 
language of the Roman service books. Her 
visions, again, reflect the forms she was familiar 
with in paintings ; " on one of the feasts of St 
Paul, when 1 was at mass, there stood before me 
the most Sacred Humanity, as painters represent 
Him after the resurrection,'^ * And a certain 
gloominess which characterises some of her 
visions seems to be connected with the manner 
of the Spanish school. The subjective character 
of such visions and voices is emphasised by the 
bishop of Durham. " It is not to be supposed 
that even Moses saw the heavenly things as they 
are. He saw them as he had the power to see, 
i,e. according to human apprehension. So St 
Paul heard the divine voice in Hebrew."^ In 
other words, truth is always disclosed to the 
individual under the forms proper to his experi- 
ence. Hence it is possible to draw inferences 
from the visions of a prophet to his surroundings 
and career. Just els the similes of a poet tell their 
story about him. 

' Life, xjLviii. 4. ^ Cemmentsry uftm Epistle to the H^eai^ 9l6. 
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There is a close likeness between the solitude 
which, is craved by the student, and that of one 
who is engaged m religious meditation- So far, 
in fact^ is such solitude from being unnatural, that 
it seems to be a condition of certain degrees and 
operations of thought. In solitude the concen- 
tration of thought is rendered more easy by 
withdrawal from the more noisy effects of the 
ordinary surroundings. As the outer world thus 
grows dim, the inner world begins to glow and 
tremble, until our very ideas take form and colour 
and utterance. Now the world of ideas is not a 
chaos ; it is an organised sphere which strives 
after a being and unity of its own ; it is the 
mode in which the oversoul asserts itself. And 
although the visions and voices which come to 
the solitary are of a lower degree than the 
rational inspiration of the true prophet, they are 
an improvement on the impulses which come 
directly from our surroundings, considered, that 
iSj as motives and guides to action.^ It is in 
this sense that we are to interpret TertuUian 
when he says, " Perhaps the majority of men 
learn to know God from visions."^ 

Yet it would be a mistake to refer visions and 
voices solely to the effects of solitude. As we 
have already seen, the presence of a large number 
of human beings together in one place produces 
certain physical effects, among which is a certain 
tendency to receive suggestions. Hence, if one 

• MiTtd, N.S., *L 189. */>ff anima, 47. 
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person in a company sees a vision or hears a 
voice, it is very probable that others will do so 
too. " As Polycarp entered into the stadium, a 
voice came to him from heaven, ' Be strong, 
Polycarp, and play the man.' And no one saw 
the speaker, but those of our people who were 
present heard the voice." ^ In bringing forward 
this instance I do not mean to say that sugges- 
tion and imitation exhaust the meaning of such 
occurrences. It may be that the mere external 
likeness of the experience to which these terms 
offer an explanation, is conditioned by processes 
imperfectly understood at present, and that 
suggestion and imitation, instead of denoting the 
cause, simply point to the occasion, of such experi- 
ences. And if the presence of a multitude is 
sometimes a predisposing cause to the reception of 
such impressions, it is also no insuperable obstacle 
to the voices and visions that come to an in- 
dividual alone. When St Catharine of Siena 
accompanied NiccoI6 Tuldo to execution, she 
was so exalted in spirit that she had a vision. 
" Then/' she says, " the God-man appeared as 
though one were looking upon the sun's bright- 
ness, and stood plainly there and received the 
blood ; in his blood a fire of holy longing, given 
and kept hid in his soul through grace." ^ Such 
an example as this beautifully illustrates Blake's 
theory of double and treble vision. " The worlds 

' teUtr of Smymjfuns, 5. 

' Symonds, Henaifimnfe, new ed., it. 151. 
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of loving service and illumination "to use Symonds' 
phrase, interpenetrate. And the solitude, or again, 
the social excitement in which the inner worlds 
were opened for the first time, are not necessary 
afterwards for their apprehension. 

The reader is now in a position to estimate the 
effect of the visible representations of the Passion 
upon an excited multitude. Fra Roberto da Lecce 
was preaching in Perugia in 1448. On Good 
Friday, the friar assembled all the citizens and 
preached ; and when the moment came for the 
elevation of the crucifix, "there issued forth from 
San Lorenzo, Eliseo di Cristoforo^ a barber of the 
quarter of St Angelo, like a naked Christ with the 
cross upon his shoulder and the crown of thorns 
upon his head, and his flesh seemed to be bruised 
as when Christ was scourged. The people were 
immensely moved by this sight. They groaned 
and cried out viisericordia^ and many monks were 
made upon the spoL"^ The same minds that 
could treat such representations as if they were 
real, would also be not unlikely to attribute a 
certain degree of reality to the stirrings which issue 
in hallucmation. For it is to be observed that the 
tendency to act upon a mental image intensifies 
it This circumstance is regarded by those in- 
structors who advise persons who are troubled by 
doubts, to act as if they were not troubled by 
them. But, after all, this is merely to touch the 
surface of the soul. We have here at the best but 

'Symonds, Rtntdnanctj \. 479. 
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double vision, but the first step taken from the 

commonplace, and the emotions that go no further 
than this pass away without effect, Hke the ruffling 
of the ocean by a chance breeze. The Italian 
preachers worked mainly upon the imagination of 
their audiences, or rather upon their phantasy. 
(We will keep ijnagination for a nobler sense.) 
The mere pictorial representation of the life of 
JesuSj unless it is suffused with moral ideas, has 
no permanent effect upon the soul. Surprise is often 
expressed that external devotion has been so often 
found conjoined with downright villainy. So long 
as devotion merely aETects the senses through ex- 
terior practices and objectSj and declines to go 
further, the will, or — if the use of this term is 
objected to — the centre of the soul remains un- 
affected. It is interesting that this fact should be 
very clearly exhibited in the life of Benvenuto 
CeJJini. He found himself no less at home in the 
religion of his time than in the murders and ex- 
cesses with which his Autobiography is crowded. 
There seemed no contrast for him between religious 
practices and acts of violence. When he was im- 
prisoned in St Angelo, he was visited by good 
angels, until^ as he says, '* I proceeded to reckon 
in my own case upon God's assistance, both be- 
cause of His divine power and mercy, and also 
because of my own innocence; and at all hours, 
sometimes in prayer and sometimes in communion 
with God, I abode in these high thoughts of Him. 
There flowed into my soul so powerful a delight 

L 
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from these reflections upon God, that I took no 
further thought for all the anguish I had sufferedj 
but rather spent the day in singling psalms and 
divers other compositions on the theme of His 
divinity." ^ At the same time we must remember 
that, in the absence of police, Cellini's contem- 
poraries fought to some extent, each for his own 
hand, and that ^ such murders done in revenge 
would lie no heavier on their consciences than the 
killing of an opponent on the field of battle by a 
soldier, or the execution of a murderer on the 
consciences of those eng'aged in the deed. Hence 
the assassin of Lorenzino de' Mediclj as he ran 
drenched with blood through Venice after the 
event, could take refuge in a church and fervently 
commend himself to the Divine protection.^ 

The noblest kind of vision is that which is 
accompanied by an effort of the reason. As we 
have just seen, the sensuous realisation of divine 
truth is very partial and imperfect. There is, as 
St John of the Cross points out, a double process 
of purification ; first the night of the senses and 
then of the spirit. And anyone who merely 
passes through the first stage is, like Cellini, in- 
capable of grasping the most obvious moral dis- 
tinctions when they happen to fall outside his 
private code of honour. Isolated words and visions 
therefore acquire importance so far as they are 
connected with dominating iV^a^j, For some, the 
Bible furnishes the objective test which they apply 

^ Symonds, Translation, p. 338, " j6. pref. xvii, 
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to such events : " That which purports to come 
from God is received only in so far as it corre- 
sponds with the sacred writings ; but if it varies 
therefrom ever so little, I am incomparably more 
convinced that it comes from Satan than I am 
convinced it comes from God, however deep that 
conviction may be. In this case there is no need 
to ask for signs, nor from what spirit it proceeds, 
because this varying is so clear a sign of the 
devil's presence, that if all the world were to assure 
me that it came from God I would not believe it." * 
Blake, on the other hand, is an example of the 
harm which may come from hearing voiceSj and 
seeing visions, without applying to them any dis- 
criminating test. His inspirations and visions 
ceased to have meaning ; and it is worthy of note 
that the finest work of his later years, Tlte lilus- 
trations to the Book of J06, was produced with the 
thoughts and images of another mind to hold him 
in check, and, in this sense, was not the offspring 
of the purest invention. There is a manner of 
vision at once more abundant than that of the 
Spanish saint, and more self-determined than that 
of Blake, in which the visionary power moves to- 
wards the execution of a great architectonic idea, 
where the visions are summoned like spirits from 
the vasty deep at the will of a sovereign imagi- 
nation, and image forth ideal objects with that 
mixture of the sensuous and rational which is not 
only the germinal notion of the Christian religion, 

' Tei«^, Life, xxv. 17. 
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but also the form in which poetic creation is found 
at its highest. It is interesting to trace the 
gradual advance of the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment towards this mannen At first there are the 
isolated visions of an Isaiah^ or the succession of 
disconnected pictures in which the thought of 
Zechariah expressed itself But later the prophetic 
imagination begins to take a wider sweep and con- 
structs the world of the Son of Man^ and so lays 
down some of the lines upon which the author 
of Revelation was to raise his City of God. In 
genuine inspiration, however, the vision comes as 
it were with overflowing hands, and more than 
suiBces the formal requirements of thought ; for 
it ripples over into superfluities of detail^ like the 
exquisitely painted texture of the garments in a 
picture by Veronese, On the other hand, a poverty- 
stricken fancy can scarcely attain to the merest 
outline, and leaves its thought a vanishing allegory. 
The divine breath that once made ideas so living 
that they seemed to have hands and feet, ceases ; 
and the deserted soul half mechanically continues 
to wreathe itself about with shadowy phantoms — 
desiccated skeletons — of thought, which are only 
handed down because they satisfy a craving that 
owed its rise to more living works. The book 
of Daniel is followed by the book of Enoch, and 
the Apocalypse of John by the Shepherd o{ Herraas. 
The transition from hallucination to inspired 
vision is marked by the use of symbolism. This 
will occupy us in the next chapter (p, 175), 
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The fulness of the visionary experience depends 
largely upon the passions of the soul. Without 
passionate feelings, thought as well as impulse 
fades away, and the quiet of the feelings is some- 
times only purchased at the cost of the cessation 
of thought. The aspirations in which the soul is 
attracted to its objects determine both the in- 
tensity with which the soul directs itself upon 
them, and the quarter also towards which it is 
to turn. Only so far as love fixing itself upon 
its goal spreads therefrom and annexes to its 
sovereignty the neighbouring spheres, is inspira- 
tion possible. And so there is a very close corre- 
spondence between the course of human affection 
generally and the course of the aspiration of the 
soul towards divine things. This is the original 
endowment of the soul ; its love. The colour 
taken by its experiences is borrowed from that 
which is without ; a soul's love is its own. 

What guarantee is there, you may ask, against 
the most arbitrary claims to inspiration ? I reply 
by another question : how have such arbitrary 
claims been dealt with in the past ? They are 
brought to the bar of an illuminated mind. By the 
widespread, if not universal consent of the most 
powerful and enlightened races, there are certain 
examples which furnish^ so to speak, a touchstone 
of feeling ; and as a matter of fact these examples 
may be summarised for us in the attitude and 
temper of Jesus. Some have attempted to use 
the life and death of Jesus as a positive limita- 
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tion to the soul's domain, as though nothing 
were to be accepted which was not already 
included in that supreme example. But this 
has never been affirmed or indeed admitted by 
the most sympathetic exponents of that life. If 
we put the rule in another form, and say that 
every experience is valid which does not posi- 
tively conflict with the meaning of that life, 
we shall be guarded against those theologians 
who claim to confine the free action of the 
human spirit. In the next chapter [p. 177] we 
shall see how the spirit of Jesus leaves room 
for the poetic apprehension of the world in 
the Christian scheme. Yet in a sense He may 
claim to have embraced this in Himself in a 
special manner. Sufficient justice has not always 
been done to Jesus as poet, that is to say, 
to His use of life hi order to bring out what is 
truly individual, and at the same time universal, 
in it The true poet affirms ; and in the light of 
his affirmation what is unreal is found to lose 
courage and to slink away, like the accusers of the 
woman taken in adultery. And so there is really 
no need for fear lest the insistence upon these 
principles which Jesus embodied in His earthly 
career should contract the liberty of the painter 
and the poet. Of course Jesus belonged to an- 
other race than ours, and it is difficult always 
to allow for racial differences. But I think it 
might fairly be maintained, as a proposition to 
be dealt with purely on literary grounds, that 
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His influence is really more universal than the 
genius of Shakespeare, — I mean universal in the 
sense of including every aspect of truth. In 
fact, as against the classical world Christianity 
has created the individual, that is to say, one 
who is more than the citizen of the ancient state, 
more than a particular in a whole ; and so Jesus 
may claim that He made possible the course 
which was taken by the genius of the greatest 
romantic poet. The sympathies of Jesus were 
not less realistic than those of Shakespeare. He 
sought life out through its least guarded forms, 
in the market, the street and the tavern, in such 
a way as to offend His more rigid contempor- 
aries ; and He detected even in the lowest of the 
low a spark of the divine. Against Him the life 
of His time grouped itself in the most sublime 
and tragic contrasts, and furnished the prophetic 
fulfilment of Aristotle's famous maxim, in that 
the most critical event in history was also the 
most tragic. Those, therefore, have been at war 
with the religion of the cross who have measured 
its bounds by their own preferences, and defined 
the Love of God by their own ignorance. The 
City of God is inconceivable without the poet and 
the discoverer. 
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Religion as conttoSling emotion — As sustaining eiDOtion by stable 
sentiments — As afFording it an outlet — As didiising it— Sym- 
bolUm — Artistic invention — Feeling and jciteosity of vision — 
Unity of reeling — Use of Caaiides—Tha reLigLous vocatioTi — 
Fricpt^ship — 'Heroic temper -demajided — The uncpnaeious love 
of God^Itn partiality demanded — Family love — The worship 
of tbe Virgin — Saint and woman — Bunyan — ICrosmus and 
Jowett — Wesley — Whitefield — Ictimacy of God — The absolute 
cgmpatiion—WoEdsworth— Jesus and poetic truth— Prayer — 
Feeling reciprocated by God. 

IT might fairly be said that one of the main 
offices of religion was to introduce order 
into the affections, not by repressing them, but 
by assigning their limits and affording them also 
an additional and appropriate outlet " It is," as 
Joubert says, "the poetry of the heart." The 
practices which attach specially to the Christian 
religion may be ranged, then, under two heads, 
first, as producing certain feelings ; second^ as 
affording relief to other feelings. 

Through suggestion in its various forms, and 
notably by conscious imitation, a certain tone of 
feeling is gradually diffused through the religious 
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society, and acts unconsciously also upon those 

who are formally outside the pale of the religious 
sentiment But it not only produces a certain 
tone of feeling by affording outlet for correspond- 
ing activities ; the feelings in question are both 
deepened and strengthened. For unless feeling 
thus gains touch with practice, it quickly fades 
away. But even this is far from being the whole 
of the truth. All serious religious revivals within 
the Christian world have attempted to do thus 
much. The great medieval Italian preachers 
set in movement currents of repentance and 
works of charity, and took in hand the remedy 
of the most glaring abuses^ but their influence 
passed away and left scarcely a mark upon the 
national hfe.^ And they failed for this reason ; 
they set no fresh current of thought in motion. But 
unless this is done, unless emotion is spiritualised 
by its association with large and profoimd ideals, 
it degenerates into the merest beating of the air, 
as aimless as the gyrations of dervishes. It is 
only in so far as our experience is systematised 
that the life of emotion passes into the more 
stable form of sentiment. " Emotions," a recent 
writer points out, " are in a sense adjectival, and 
tend to qualify a more stable feeling. Whereas 
the specific organisation of our sentiments — affec- 
tion for our friends, the home sentiment, and 
every sentiment that we can use the term ' love ' 
to express, as love of knowledge, art^ goodness, 

1 Symocids, Kenaisssnc?, \. 4S5- 
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love of comfort, and all our interests, as interest 
in our health, fortune and profession, interest in 
books, collections, self-interest — these, so far from 
being mere adjectives and qualifying other feel- 
ings, are the relatively stable centres to which the 
first attach themselves, the substantives of those 
adjectives, the complex wholes which contain in 
their possible life-history the entire gamut of 
the emotions." 1 

Now the articulation of the emotions is not a 
process that can be left to itself With that 
optimism which is one of the most subtle forms 
of the psychological fallacy, tlie same writer re- 
marks that the emotions tend always to build 
themselves into more stable and complex feel- 
ings, " and these are the sentiments, which in their 
turn become the centres of attachment of the 
organised emotions," On the contrary, I think 
it is truer to say that the emotions which are knit 
together are continually tending towards dissolu- 
tion. The influence of authority and tradition, 
on the one hand, and effort towards certain ends 
on the other, are the constructive factors in the 
emotional life ; but they are sometimes over- 
balanced by destructive factors^ notably the 
deadening effect of custom which continually 
tends towards producing a moral gangrene. 
The doctrine of sin, therefore, is a truer criti- 
cism of life than the easy promises of moral 
advance which are offered by the descriptive 

1 Shand, Mind, N.S. l8, 2l8. 
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psychologist. The religious experience is thus 
a corrective of our other experience. Only by 
a continual effort towards the ideal can the soul 
maintain itself in possession of tJie religious senti- 
ment. Much indeed of the religfious life is expli- 
cable as the degeneration and dissolution of the 
sentiments when this effort is relaxed. The 
excesses which sometimes accompany rehgious 
excitement, and the revulsion which follows it are 
instances of this disintegration of sentimentj this 
putrefaction of the moral fibre. Divine truth, 
therefore, is like the spirit brooding over the 
waters, which are the symbol of the senses, and 
forever creating therefrom a firmament anew. 

Not only does religion control emotion, bring- 
ing it into relation with truth and organising it ; 
religion also furnishes an outlet for it "The 
celebrated shrines of Europe — Rome, Compostella, 
Monte Gargano, Canterbury — acted like lightning 
conductors to the tempestuous devotion of the 
mediaeval races." ^ For the more quiet and 
ordered forms of devotion fail sometimes to relieve 
sufficiently the pent-up emotions of many natures, 
and an artificial relief is found in more extrava- 
gant outbursts, such as those already described in 
the fifth chapter. 

The reader is now, perhaps, in a position to 
understand why religious excitement should lead 
to those very excesses which it is one of the main 
offices of religion to control- Religion does not 

^ SyiDonda, ItenaiiSanee, i. 473. 
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repress the feelings ; it reduces them to order, and 
brings them to what is a more or less unstable 
equilibrium. Hence if excitement reaches a certain 
pitch, this equilibrium is destroyed ; the contend- 
ing impulses are no longer held in check ; and in 
their isolation they exhibit the worst forms of 
license. Those raptures and ecstasies which occu- 
pied us in the fifth chapter are like storms upon 
the ocean of the senses, storms in which the 
foundations of the deep are in danger of being 
upheaved. Unless, therefore, along with its power 
to thrill, religious teaching brings with it also a 
power to calm and to control, it is a source of 
moral danger. 

It is one of the services of the fine arts to 
religion, that they select just those aspects of 
sensible and transient things which can best con- 
vey the eternal and ideal, and so the feelings 
which direct themselves upon what is sensible are 
tuned also to the more permanent harmonies. Now 
since the feelings are most intimately bound up with 
— if indeed they are not sometimes identical with 
- — the reverberations produced in the soul by ex- 
terna! impressions, it is obvious that the surround- 
ings of worship are inevitably a school of emotion 
and also of taste. We have learnt to distinguish 
between the more permanent sentiment and the 
passing eo:iotion, so that we shall not be afraid of 
raising the ministry of art to too lofty a place by 
saying that it gives form to emotion, that is to say, 
it moulds the material which is to be built up into 
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the abiding life of the soul. And what Joubert 
remarks of the Roman ceremonial is also true in 
their kinds for other orders of religious worship ; 
" it bends the soul to courtesy." 

When the emotional life is directed towards an 
object^ it tends to be diffused at the same time 
upon that which surrounds its object. And while, 
in one sense, emotion marks out the lines svhich 
our thoughts are to take, at the same time it moves 
and diffuses itself along the lines which thought 
has already taken. In this manner, emotion 
conquers fresh realms for itself In this process, 
further, emotion finds in the use of symbols one 
of its most efficient engines. Instead of remain- 
ing confined within the most obvious sources of 
emotional impulses, the soul spreads its sails to 
catch the finer breezes of things, and so is swept 
down the mysterious tides of the senses to un- 
explored islands of the spirit. In this way a 
life which, at first sight, seems only to tantalise 
the soul with its promise of interest, is made to 
surrender, by a strange alchemy, the glittering 
metal which is hid in its clay. 

But it is only so far as the life of emotion is 
purified and regulated that the soul can enrich it- 
self from these new fields. It is no reply to this, 
to point to the disorderly lives of many artists. In 
the first place, the artist has to put himself under 
the severest discipline; and in the second place, it 
is not certain that their life is, in reality, more dis- 
orderly than the life of their more commonplace 
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contemporaries. In fact, the very vision which is 
enjoyed by the great artist is in itself a token of 
nobility of soul, so that there is some justification 
for those who are inclined to condone the irregular 
lives of some artists by reference to their character 
in its fulness. The pioneer is to be judged by a 
standard other than that which we apply to those 
who tread along the path he has struck out At 
the same time, there is not much need for this 
charity, which is perhaps after all an impertinence. 
The greatest artists of Italy, in the sixteenth 
century, were not far from being also the best 
representatives of her moral life. Cellini is not 
the type by which we are to measure his fellow- 
craftsmen. There is, moreover, a certain innate 
dignity which attaches to handicraft. Only so far 
as a man works with his hands as well as with his 
brain, can he continue his labours without risk to 
his health, physical and moral ; and under the 
present conditions of Industrial life, the artist is 
almost the only workman who can, without re- 
serve, set himself to do his best. Hence it 
would seem that a painter or sculptor has some- 
thing in his favour, even from our present point 
of view. 

Richness of emotional life determines the in- 
tensity of that vision with which we were occupied 
in the last chapter. It is thus one of the main 
conditions of inspiration ; others being the clear- 
ness of discrimination and the power of combining 
by which the soul's buildings are wrought out. 
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Now of these factors the passion is found in the 
early years of life ; the insight, in the later years. 
In this way each age of life has after all its 
appropriate share of poetic endowment. Since 
the ruins of time build mansions in eternity, the 
heritage of passion in which youth seems to 
spend itselfj can be so husbanded as to suffice 
for later needs. 

But rich as that heritage is, not only can it 
be squandered — a topic on which moralists have 
said more than enough — it can also be hoarded 
like fairy gold, until the morning coraes and the 
gold is found to be changed into withered leaves.' 
The coward who shrinks from following his 
deepest impulses defrauds himself, and he is just 
as much bankrupt at the last as the reckless 
spirit who has ridden his coursers to the world's 
end. 

Symbolism, then, by furnishing new objects 
for the emotions increases their volumCj and the 
most powerful symbols will be those which are 
drawn from the most moving experiences. Not 
only so, through the symbol and the emotion 
together, the soul makes an advance in thought. 
For the soul which has begun to reflect on the 
ultimate truths of life, seems at first incapable of 
giving shape to its thoughts, or, at least, it gives 
them an inadequate shape. When, however, under 
the guise of symbol a whole range of emotion is 
suggested to it^ the sou! creates an object for 
itself from these emotional stirrings, and projects 
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it outwards on to reality. The very dimness with 

which alone such an object can be presented to 
the mind, is conformable to the limitations under 
which God is apprehended. He can be thought 
of as the object of desire, and of aspiration, and 
can so be loved ; and this without falling into an 
illusory definiteness of idea. Symbol, then, which 
professedly does not represent its object but some- 
thing else, through which appropriate feelings are 
to be suggested, rises to its height when, as in 
the traditional interpretation of The Song of Songs, 
the language of the most ardent human passion 
is employed to figure the ardour of the sou! 
towards God. 

Again, ordinary human affection craves for 
objects on which it may spend itself, and this 
quite apart from any thought of immediate self- 
satisfaction in the narrower sense,' And where it 
lacks sufficient scope in the usual relationships of 
life, it is ready to direct itself upon other interests, 
and in this manner to give increased richness 
and variety to the common life of which it is a 
participant. It has already been noticed that 
the vast size of the modern state admits to an 
unusual degree of the specialised activities of 
individuals. There is room for the visionary and 
the artist, the metaphysician and the discoverer, 
as well as the rank and file of the human army. 
And so from a right point of view such individuals 
are not to be regarded as abnormal, but rather as 
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the organs of certain highly specialised functions. 
Such men fulfil their part largely by turning those 
desires which guide the rest of mankind to the 
ordinary goods of life, upon special objects of 
desire. Hence such lives, even those of the 
cloister, are not fairly to be compared with the 
ordinary life, as though they were in any serious 
sense distorted or mutilated,^ They are literally 
inspiredj in that they move upon certain objects 
by a kind of natural summons, a vocation which 
consists in their special powers. 

It may seem a somewhat bold assumption that 
the mode in which the soul directs itself upon 
its object is the same in kind whether that object 
is a material possession, a person, or an ideal. 
This is the assumption which underlies symbalisnij 
and is only strange when we lose sight of the 
intrinsic unity of the mental process. In reality 
the desire of the soul moves from one object to 
another in an ascending scale, or rather is capable 
of so doing, until it is at last turned upon the 
supreme object of desire with the cry of St 
Augustine : " Too late have I loved Thee, O 
beauty so old and so new, too late have I loved 
Thee." * " For this is the right way to the objects 
of love," says Plato, "beginning from these beauti- 
ful things, ever to go forward for the sake of 
yonder beauty, using them as stepping-stones 
from one to two and from two to all beautiful 



^ Mackenzie, Ethics^ 3,63, who marks Ihe linuts of this priociple. 
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forms, and from beautiful forms to beautiful 
actions, and from beautiful actions to beautiful 
doctrines, until from them it comes to that 
doctrine which is the doctrine of nothing else 
than of yonder beauty, and at the last should 
know the true beauty/' ^ And so there is some- 
thing profoundly philosophical in the use of The 
Song of Songs to typify the communion of the 
soul with its ideal. The passion which is ex- 
pressed by the Shulamite for her earthly lover 
in such glowing phrases becomes the type of 
the love of the soul towards God ; while the 
blandishments of worldly ideals are represented 
by Solomon, who is unable to detach the heart 
of the girl from her shepherd.^ And in their 
degree other human relationships are a school of 
affection by which the soul is drawn out of itself 
and so fitted for the love of God. 

For the human will is something which is 
for ever going beyond itself. When desire ceases, 
life ceases too. This is merely another aspect of 
the emotion which for ever wells up in the soul. 
And -SO it is a fruitless inquiry whether there is 
any state in which the will is entirely satisfied ; 
for if it were satisfied it would cease to be. But 
in aH its stages we can distinguish between the 
will that remains conscious of itself and that which 
is lost in its object. In intellectual pursuits the 
self-conscious will finds its realisation in culture ; 
the will that loses itself in its object becomes the 

' Sympmufiii 3ii. " Driver^ Introditciioit O. T.,^ 424. 
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discoverer and the thinker. So in religion, the 
self-conscious will is determined upon its own 
.salvatiojT ; the will which is directed solely upon 
its object is lost in adoration of the supreme 
ideal and forgets itself. Only those souls which 
can lose themselves in this way really attain to 
the highest reaches of the religious life and touch 
the heroic. 

One of the reasons why popular religion in 
England seems to be coming to the limits of its 
power, is that it has contented itself so largely with 
the commonplace motives which, after all, find 
sufficient exercise in the ordinary duties of life. 
Unless God is presented under the attributes of 
the divine majesty, in such a way as to summon 
forth a heroic effort of the soul to come to its own 
in Him, religion is degraded to a level below the 
ordinary standards of honour, and does not appeal 
to the high spirit which is the natural temper of a 
free citizen in a free state. When religion is re- 
presented as the most refined way of providing 
for the ultimate future, and a not unprofitable in- 
vestment for the presentj it is classed on its own 
showing with the business pursuits, which even 
those who are engaged in them treat, not as ends 
in themselves^ but as means. Yet, unless the 
divine ideal is presented as an object of desire in 
and for itself, because of its intrinsic beauty and 
authority, it is no longer completely effective. The 
God of Calvin may have been an ideal which was 
effective in producing a moral renovation, but it is 
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If it may be claimed that the individual h;^ i^ 
come to his rights largely under the influence o'-g^i^e 
the ideas which Jesus set in motion, it is not less jg^n 
true that the family life which is so congenial to i-^ 
the Teutonic races has been specially supported o 
by the forms of Christianity, In fact it may even * 
be maintained that the richness and depth of 
Teutonic emotion has been added to the sum 
of the Christian tradition. It would be a mis- 
talce, however, to suppose that even Christianity 
created the family. It was already realised in a 
very noble type in pagan Rome ; and perhaps the 
very appeal which the new faith made to the family 
instincts prepared the way for its reception in the 
Roman empire. " The early fathers recognised 
a spirit kindred with their own in the sanctities 
of the Roman family, and were met half-way by 
their antagonists of the better kind.^ The patriotic 
Roman who dwelt fondly upon the religion of 
Numa, and sought to restore it, could not over- 
look the resemblance between his aspirations and 
the new rule of conduct. Once more, it might 
seem to him, the marriage tie was regarded as 
sacred ; once more the minds of the young 
were shielded from pollution, and the passionate 
communion with the dead upon which the re- 
ligion of primitive times was based^ revived in 
the life of the catacombs^ and the veneration of 
martyrs." ^ Hence it is somewhat difficult to dis- 

' Auguslioe, tie civilaie Dei, v. 12. 

* Author in InternaHtfna! Journal ef Ethics, 1897^ p. 283. 
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though an unconscious one, in the love of God, and 
is a Christian without knowing it. " Greater love 
hath no man than thiSj, that he would lay down 
his life for his friends," And the quality of friend- 
ship is not often so poor among men of the English 
race that it will not meet this test. The colliers, 
who are branded sufficiently for the superficial 
observer by the noisy way in which some of them 
spend their hours of recreation^ furnish every year 
a tribute of heroes who readily sacrifice their life 
in the work of rescue, and thus vindicate their 
citizenship of the celestial kingdom. At these 
times the heart victoriously beats its way through 
theological cobwebs and declares to itself, without 
fear of con trad ictioHj, that such men are safe in the 
hands of God. We must not be told that this is a 
merely emotional view of such acts. There must 
be a reason for this assurance, and we must fit it 
into our system, if we have one. Is it not because 
at such supreme moments, the human soul is 
actually one with the divine will, not only in in- 
tentioji but in act ? The saints have always been 
great lovers. And great lovers have been saints. 
" He that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, cannot love God whom he hath not seen." 

I have spent some time upon the relation of 
friendship to the Christian life, because this topic 
is usually passed over, or confused with the relation 
of the Christian to his fellows in the religious society 
to which he belongs. Now, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it is dangerous to claim any considera- 
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tion Tor professedly Christian persons, which is 
not at the same time conceded to those who make 
no such profession. In other words, the Christian 
profession gives no rights beyond those which are 
due to a common humanity. People are afraid to 
look this obvious and important principle in the 
face; but it is only thus thatwe can guarantee tolera- 
tion and justice to every one even in a. professedSy 
Christian community. There is a certain morbid 
tendency towards persecution in some religious 
minds, and so those religions societies which treat 
the Christian profession as a ground for differential 
treatment, are not only likely to be intolerant and 
unjust,* but they also encourage hypocrisy in those 
persons who are inclined to that odious vice, and 
who make use of it to trade upon the prejudices 
of their neighbours. The only privilege enjoyed 
by the professedly religious person is that he is 
called upon to be more ready than others for acts 
of self-sacrifice. Nor is he allowed to repay him- 
self for his self-sacrifice by any notoriety. He has 
to avoid advertisement as far as possible. Unlike 
the heroes of the stories of Mr Sheldon, the truly 
religious person is the last in the world to perform 
his good deeds with the idea that he has an admir- 
ing or critical or hostile crowd of onlookers. He 
does not seek to be marked off in any way from 
others, and leaves his example to take care of 
itself. " There is nothing outwardly," Coventry 
Patmore says, " to distinguish a ' saint ' from 'cono- 
' C/. end of chapter six. 
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mon persons.' I have known," he says, "two or 
three such persons, and I declare that but for the 
peculiar line of psychological research to which I 
am addicted^ and hints from others in some degree 
akin to these men, 1 should never have guessed 
that they were any wiser or better than myself, or 
any other ordinary man of the world with a prudent 
regard for the common proprieties. I once asked 
a person more learned than I am in such matters 
to tell me what was the real difference. The reply 
was that the saint does everything that any other 
decent person does, only somewhat better and with 
a wholly different motive." ' Hence it is not only 
extremely dangerous but also extremely difficult to 
discriminate between religious, and other, persons. 
And the cases where this discrimination has been 
attempted, combine the ludicrous and the tragic 
in about equal proportions. They have given a 
Tartuffe to comedy, and to the tragic muse all the 
melancholy volume of religious persecution. 

But to return, it is impossible that the area of 
friendship should be co-extensive with that of the 
Christian society. " The man who has many 
friends," says Aristotle, " has no friends/' If it 
were necessary, the right of the soul to exercise 
its preferences within the limits of the Christian 
society, might be shielded by the example of Jesus. 
The Christian profession involves neither the sacri- 
fice of our own proper reserve, nor the duty of in- 
truding upon the proper reserve of others, 
^ Ho^, Rwt afid Fhwer, 160, 
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If it may be claimed that the individual h\is 
come to his rights largely under the influence oJe 
the ideas which Jesus set in motion, it is not less^ 
true that the family life which is so congenial to . 
the Teutonic races has been specially supported 
by the forms of Christianity. In fact it may even 
be maintained that the richness and depth of 
Teutonic emotion has been added to the sum 
of the Christian tradition. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that even Christianity 
created the family. It was already realised in a 
very noble type in pagan Rome ; and perhaps the 
very appeal which the new faith made to the family 
instincts prepared the way for its reception in the 
Roman empire. " The early fathers recognised 
a spirit kindred with their own in the sanctities 
of the Roman family, and were met half-way by 
their antagonists of the better kind.'^ The patriotic 
Roman who dwelt fondly upon the religion of 
Numa^ and sought to restore it, could not over- 
look the resem,blance between his aspirations and 
the new rule of conduct. Once more, it might 
seem to him, the marriage tie was regarded as 
sacred ; once more the minds of the young 
were shielded from pollution, and the passionate 
communion with the dead upon which the re- 
ligion of primitive times was based, revived in 
the life of the catacombs, and the veneration of 
martyrs."^ Hence it is somewhat difficult to dis- 

' Au^sline, de cwiiali Dei, v. 12. 

* Author in International Jonnml of Ethia^ 1897, p. 283. 
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tinguish between the Roman and the Christian 
in the beautiful passage in which St Augustine 
speaks of his dead parents, " Inspire, O my 
Lord and God, inspire Thy servants my brethren, 
Thy sons my masters, whom I serve with voice, 
heart, and pen, that as many as shall read these 
words, may remember at Thy altar Monica Thy 
servant, with Patrkius, once her husband, through 
whom Thou didst wonderfylly bring me into this 
life. May they, in this transitory light, remember 
my parents with kindly affection ; and my brothers 
under Thee their Father, in the Church their 
catholic mother ; and my fellow-citizens in the 
eternal Jerusalem for which the pi!grim.age of 
Thy people longs from its setting out till its 
return ; that what she last requested of me, may, 
by the prayers of many, be more richly granted 
to her through my confessions than my prayers." * 
In so far as religious feeling is a kind of purified 
summary of all human feelings it will represent in 
its own way each of the deepest impulses of the 
heart, and where satisfaction is denied it will 
reach other compensations in other ways. There 
is a maternal element in the religious idea that 
has given rise to the worsliip of the Virgin-mother 
in whom the tenderness and sadness of the deepest 
feelings is personified. To one who studies re- 
ligious dogma in relation to the facts of con- 
sciousness, it is clear that the worship of the 
Virgin was one of the forces that softened and 
' Cdtif. ix. 13. 
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humanised the fierce spirits of the middle ages. 
And the reaction to which the excessive honour 
paid to the motlier of Jesus led, left the sterner 
reformers with a God who was simply the harsh 
oriental deity as He is depicted in some of the 
Psahis and in the book o^ Joshua. Thus of the 
two contending parties each insisted on one aspect 
of the truth to the exclusion of the other. It is a 
striking fact that a new worship of the Divine 
Mother is springing up in such a way that her 
attributes are no longer centred upon Mary^ but 
upon the Supreme. " If any feel their weakness 
as little children feel it, let them know that the 
Spirit of God broods over them as a mother over 
her babe." ^ And so the pictures of the Mother 
and the Child^ on which the religious feeling of 
the mediaeval world so largely spent itself, have a 
meaning that is never likely to be lost entirely. 

Human love is the root from which all other 
love springs. And it is instructive to trace the 
behaviour of the different forms of the religious 
spirit to those human passions with which it is 
so mysteriously bound up. The fire of heavenly 
love passes back very easily into an earthly flame. 
There is scarcely anything more common than to 
find the natural impulse of ordinary affection 
tricking itself out in the garb of religion. And it 
is not easy to say how far the custom of celibacy 
may not have arisen among the clergy in order to 
avoid an almost inevitable confusion between two 

' G. A. Smith, /taiah i. 246. 
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overlapping groups of emotions, If this explana- 
tion is correct, v^e have, for all that, only deter- 
mined the occasion, and not the cause of celibacy, 
which found its origin in a certain mystical exalta- 
tion of the unmarried state. Yet if ceHbacy seems 
an extreme measure, some eminently religious per- 
sons who have married have not been strikingly 
fortunate — as though the raptures of the heavenly 
state disqualified them for more commonplace 
circumstances. I will not speak at length of Sir 
Thomas More who married again within six weeks 
of the death of his first wife, nor of Hooker, who 
was advised so disastrously by his mother-in- 
law, but will come straight to John Bunyan, who 
speaks with the accents of the monk rather than 
the lover. " In this I admire the wisdom of God 
that he made me shy of women from my first 
conversion until now. Those know and can also 
bear me witness, with whom I have been most 
intimately concerned, that it is a rare thing to 
see me carry it pleasant towards a woman,, The 
common salutation of Women 1 abhor, 'tis odious 
to me in whomsoever I see it. Their company 
alone I cannot away with. I seldom so much as 
touch a woman's hand, for I think these things 
are not so becoming me, When I have seen 
good men salute those Women that they have 
visited or that have visited them, I have at times 
made my objection against it ; and when they 
have answered that it was but a piece of civility, 
I have told them it is not a comely sight. Some 
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indeed have urged the Holy Kiss ; but them I 
have asked why they made baulks? Why did 
they salute the most handsome and let the ill- 
favoured go? Thus how laudable soever such 
things have been in the eyes of others, they have 
been unseemly in my sight" ^ How serious this 
temptation must have been to a susceptible per- 
son, may be gathered from a letter of Erasmus, 
who visited England just about a century before. 
" To mention but a single attraction, the English 
girls are divinely pretty ; soft, pleasant, gentle and 
charming as the muses. They have one custom 
which cannot be too much admired. When you 
go anywhere on a visit the girls all kiss you. 
They kiss you when you arrive. They kiss you 
when you go away, and they kiss you again when 
you return. Go where you will it is all kisses ; 
and my dear Faustus, if yoii had once tasted how 
soft and fragrant those lips are, you would wish to 
spend your life here."^ There is a picture of the 
great humanist in the Louvre, in that fine square 
room where the masterpieces are brought together, 
in which Holbein portrays him, with an expression 
not unlike another humanist of our own day, who, 
though unmarried, was in later life susceptible to 
the charm of women's society. Bunyan's pilgrim 
would not even take his wife with him on the 
heavenly way. Erasmus and Jowett seem to 
move through life, if we may judge them by 
their letters, attended by the graces. In the 
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pure air of the Christian society relationships 
are possible that would be scandalous among 
persons of less regular lives. For the most 
exquisite forms of the social Hfe are sheltered 
under that delicacy of feeUng which is the flower 
of religion. Hence it is unfair to attribute to the 
Christian spirit the uncouthness of Bunyan, or 
^ain of Whitefield. Whitefield, in his letter to 
Miss E,, speaks with great contempt of the 
language of strong feeling. "' The passionate 
expressions which carnal courtiers use, I think 
ought to be avoided by those who marry in the 
Lord." ^ Miss E., however^ was insensible to the 
religious correctness of Whitefield's attitude, and 
left him to his fate. He married a widow. White- 
field's biographerj who, for unconscious humour, 
runs Whitefield hard, remarks very sagely upon this. 
" A young female of eminent piety and zeal might 
have fallen in with his habits and plans, and even 
found her chief happiness in sustaining his mighty 
and manifold undertakings, like Paul's Phcebe ; but 
a widow, who had been ' a housekeeper ' " (her own) 
" many years, and that in the retirement of Aber- 
gavenny, in Wales, could hardly be expected to un- 
learn the domestic system of the country nor to 
become a heroine for the world. '^ Both Wliitefield 
and some others forgot " the eternal womanly " 
Mrs Whitefield and her compeers were not entirely 
fortunate ; they perhaps thought they were marry- 
ing men, and found themselves tied to theological 
systems, 

' Li/e, by Phillips, 180. 
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It was a wise provision therefore that Tke Song 
of Songi was retained m the canon. Religion is 
" the poetry of the heart " after all. The com- 
mercial spirit that makes the love of the soul 
towards God an investment for eternity cin 
scarcely be expected to treat the love of women 
in a less practical spirit. And yet Whitefield might 
have read in his Bible the following verses : 

.y^if me as a seal upsii ihitts hearty as a ^pal upon thine 
arm ; for leve is strt^ng as death^ jealousy is cruel as ike 
grave, the /lashes thereof are Hashes of fire ^ a -Jsry fiatne of 
Ike Lord. 

Many loaJers eantwt quench lave^ neither can floods drown 
a : if a man should gtTie all the substance of his house for 
love he would utterly be conteunisd. 

There is, therefore, no intrinsic derogation to 
the love of the soul towards God when it is set 
alongside the love of women, and of friends. 
We have rather found tliat the disinterested self- 
sacrifice of unpretending human beings puts to 
shame the love of God which is professed by 
some ; and after we have thus tried to imagine 
a purer love of the soul towards God, we have 
come back to the common relationships of life 
with a quickened insight. 

I can imagine some to object that God can 
never be so realised by us as to be the object 
of love in the same way as human beings are. 
The reason is plain ; such persons regard God 
as an intellectual ideal (under whatever name 
they may call Him) in such a way that they 
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never sink into the depths of that mystical fire, 
which certainly animates some souls in their 
thoughts of God. Jowett, indeed, considered it 
impossible, at this distance of time, to represent 
the person of Jesus to the mind as of one who 
still lived. But this thought is met by a. canon 
laid down by Ritschl. " It is one of the conditions 
of religious faith that what it contains in thought 
should be represented as present" There is a 
classical passage in Newman's Apologia, in which 
he speaks of himself as resting " in the thought 
of two and only two absolutely and luminously 
self-evident beings, myself and my Creator," In 
a like spirit St Teresa says we must in the be- 
ginning consider '*that in the whole world there 
is only God and our soul." * Now in the case of 
these two, it may be said that they were in- 
fluenced by tradition, and that we have not here 
the primitive attitude of the mind to the belief in 
God. Vet Prof. James traces out the lines along 
which the idea of God emerges as implicit in the 
moral judgment^ and this as an original experience. 
" The emotion that beckons me on is undoubtedly 
the pursuit of an ideal social self {i.e. the in- 
dividual in his relations to others), of a self that 
is at least worthy of approving recognition by 
the highest possible judging companion, if such 
companion there be. This self is the true, the 
intimate, the ultimate, the permanent me which 
I seek. This judge is God, the Absolute Mind, 
the * Great Companion.' " ^ 

' Life, xUi. 13. "^ Textbook of Psythology, p, igi. 
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In some mysterious way the apprehension of 
God, as it is thus described by James^ seems not 
so much to lead to Him as already to be in itself 
a kind of participation in His nature, as though, 
to use a figure, He gave Himself to us in so far 
as we came to know Him. " God Himself," says 
Teresa, " is essential virtue from Whom all virtues 
proceed,"^ Or to put the same truth in the 
converse form, we come to know Him in so far 
as He gives Himself to us. Let us return, how- 
ever, to the more cautious mode of statement 
with which we began, The oversoul is at once 
the mode in which the highest capacities of the 
soul are realised, and also the Being oyer against 
the soul on which the soul depends. This Being 
is hinted at in our deepest experiences, of which 
the poets are the exponents. Wordsworth formu- 
lates the idea of the " Great Companion " in a 
more restrained manner when he writes : 

A presence that disturbs tnc -with Ike joy 
Of elevated tMugkts ; a sense sublime 
0/ something Jar more deeply inter/used. 
Whose dwelling is ilte tight of setting suns. 
And ike round ocean, and the living air. 
And ike blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impeis 
All thinking things, all objects of tUl tkpjtght. 
And rolls through all things." 

There can be no doubt first, of the intimacy of 
these experiences, second, of the love which is 

^ Lifcj jpv, & 
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directed to their object. When we go still further 
and "believe largely," we are led into a more 
definite sphere of utterance, and approach the 
dogmas of theology. 

Augustine, in some striking sayings, reflects the 
intense manner in which he realised the divine 
companionship of which Prof. James speaks. 
" The abysses of the human conscience are 
naked in His eyes. The ear of God knows 
the utterances of his soul and the cry of his 
imagination." And from the idea that God is 
the allwise, there comes the idea that He is 
also the alUloving, " Thou didst know what I 
was suffering and no man knew. Thou findest 
pleasure in us and so regardest each of us as 
though Thou hadst him alone to care for." And 
then answering the doubt which inevitably arises, 
" I loved Thee and not a phantasm in Thy 
place." ^ 

In the language of St Teresa, the attitude 
of the soul towards God (which is just coming 
to self-consciousness in Wordsworth, and in St 
Augustine has spread from the perception to 
the heart), reaches a more intimate form still. 
" God, in His great mercy, will have the soul 
comprehend that His Majesty is so near to it 
that it need not send messengers to Him, but 
may Speak to Him itself and not with a loud 
crying, because so near is He already that He 
understands even the movements of its lips." ^ Of 

' Cp«/, X. z ; xU. 7 i iii, II ; viii. 3. ■ Life, xiv. 7. 
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course it is open to anyone to say that in these 

last utterances we are already passed from reality 
to fancy, and to take up the objection already 
present to the mind of the African saint, that 
these emotions are directed upon a phantasm- 
Such an one, however, is bound also to put on 
one side the affirmations of Wordsworth. What 
religion does for thought is analogous to what it 
does for the feelings. Just as religion organises 
the feelings not so much by creating new ones 
as by setting them in their proper amount and 
relation, so theology doe:s not impose upon the 
soul anything really alien to its nature, but, under 
the influence of religious passion, fuses into one 
clear ray the broken colours which are trans- 
mitted to the soul through the differing mediums 
by which it is surrounded. At least this is the 
mark of a genuine theology as distinguished from 
mere wordspinning. Hence in Ritschl's phrase, 
" the wisdom of the schools must be brought to the 
test of actual comparison with the phenomenon 
of consciousness which has to be explained." ^ 

Now it is a strange thing that the school of 
Hitschl, at the same time that it lays such great 
stress on the voice of consciousness, expressly dis- 
card from the inner life all those phenomena in 
which, perhaps, the soul is most vividly conscious 
both of itself and of God. If the lines of the poet 
mean anything, they point to a contact of the 
soul with God, of which the possibility is expressly 

• History of Doctrines of Justification and Rtcondliotisu^ 256. 
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denied by Ritschl outside the historical fact of the 
life and death of Jesus. 

Herrmann, indeed, translates the thought of 
Wordsworth into a more formal expression when 
he says : " Every man to whom religion is some- 
thing more than a store of knowledge, or burden 
of commandments, experiences at times a certain 
stirring of feeling within him, amid which alone 
he is able to gain due profit from all that is of 
religious significance. At such a time God makes 
Himself felt and sets the man in that inward 
condition which is blessedness. Without this ex- 
perience of God all the rest is so empty and vain 
that it does not deserve the name of religion. It 
is in such experience that we find the very essence 
of religion, that sweet inalienable possession of the 
souL" (But) "we have not yet described what is 
peculiarly characteristic of Christian piety." * Now 
it is quite true that religious feeling cannot be 
content to remain at the stage described by Words- 
worth, But that is no reason for the attempt 
to discredit this stage of experience. And in 
particular, when Herrmann asserts that, according 
to mysticism, Christ leads the man who has be- 
come His disciple up to the threshold of blessed- 
ness, but then the mystic steps alone across that 
threshold, I set against this the saying of St 
Teresa, to which reference has already been made ; 
" What I would say is, that the most Sacred 
Humanity of Christ is not to be counted among 
' CemmutiioH with God, 17. 
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the objects from which we have to withdraw."^ 
So again St John of the Cross declares that in 
the withdrawal of the soul into itseif, Christ and 
His most Sacred Humanity are not to be forgotten.^ 
At the same time, the mystical writers would have 
saved Herrmann from the exag-geration with which 
he says ; " We do not merely come through Christ 
to God, it is truer to say that we find nothing in 
God but Christ." Religious enthusiasm is no 
excuse for exaggeration of the truth. Wordsworth, 
for example, is raised by his love of nature and of 
humanity to an intuition of the divine, and it is 
simply impossible to wrest his experience in the 
way described by Herrmann. The doctrine of 
the Trinity not only guarantees the traditional 
estimate of the person of Jesus, it also does much 
more ; it makes it possible to include in the 
Christian idea of God all those thoughts which are, 
so to speak, the vestibule to the apprehension of 
Christ Hence we can treat the poetic apprehen- 
sion of nature and of history as integral parts in 
the Christian revelation. We have already seen 
that there was a poetic aspect of the career of the 
Saviour, in which the loftiest form of poetry, the 
tragic drama, was realised by Him, not only as the 
sublime protagonist, but as moved by the catholic 
sympathies of the tragic poet. In this sense it 
may at once be affirmed that the attitude of 
Wordsworth is implicitly included in the vision of 
Jesus, But that is not what the Ritschlean means. 
1 Zifii, KsJi. II. " AictHt of Mount Carmel, III. c. i. 
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He tries to simplify the Christian Religion by 
stripping from it everything which is not explicitly 
formulated in the account which the New Testa- 
ment gives of Jesus as a historical personage. But 
we have seen that the intimacy of the soul with 
God is to be understood in a wider sense^ 

At the same time, Jesus completes the views of 
the world which are held by the poet and the scien- 
tific man. The poet introduces into h'fe certain 
preferences, and singles out what is of more value 
than the rest ; the scientific man determines what 
is real and what is not. Jesus unites the work of 
the poet, and of the scientific man ; He " gives us 
a vision of the power of the Good over the Real." ^ 
" We arrive at the thought of omnipotence because 
we are obliged to pay to Jesus the homage of 
believing that He must succeed, even if all the 
world beside be against Him," And " God makes 
Himself known as the power that is with Jesus." 
In this way the communion of the soul with God 
is completed. Through the life of Jesus the Divine 
nature is disclosed to us in a more intimate way 
than is possible to one who remains merely at the 
standpoint of the poet or of the scientific man. 
The idea of a divine companion thus gradually 
receives shape until it is fused in one harmonious 
whole, the idea of God as that idea is transformed 
for us when we realise the life of Jesus, 

The aspiration of the soul towards its invisible, 
or if you like ideal, companion is a prayer, which, as 
' P. 167. * Hnnnuin^i}^. cU., 96. 
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St Teresa says, may be " not with noise of words, 
but with a heartfelt desire to be heard." This 
aspiration is not in itself necessarily pleasant at 
6r5t In fact it would seem somewhat excep- 
tional for the first efforts at this devotion to be 
accompa.nJed with a sensible sweetness. Hence, 
" the soul which begins to walk in the way of 
fnental prayer with resolution, and is determined 
not to care much, neither to rejoice nor to be 
greatly afflictrai, whether sweetn^s and tender- 
ness fail it, or our Lord grants them, has already 
travelled a great part of the road" ^ Prayer is 
the expression of the love of the soul towards its 
invisible companion — a love which " does not con- 
sist in tearsj nor In this sweetness and tenderness 
which we for the most part desire, and with which 
we console ourselves, but rather in serving' Him 
in justice, fortitude, and humility."^ It follows 
that every aspiration towards these ends is of the 
nature of prayer, and that every man at some 
time or other engages in this implicit prayer. 
" Most men, either continually or occasionally, 
carry a reference to the ideal judge in their breast. 
... It Is a much more essential part of the con- 
iciuti.sne3s of some men than of others. Those 
who have the most of it are probably the most 
rtli^eus. But I am sure that even those who 
■ay they are altogether without it deceive them- 
selves and really have it in some degree." ' 



^ St I'eroH, Lift, xi 3i. 
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To the aspiration of the soul towards God 
there seems to answer a condescension of God 
towards the soul. " Thou takest delight in us," 
says St Augustine. Those who are the subjects 
of the deepest insight and passion speak of them- 
selves as though they were taken possession of by 
another. Now we must guard against misunder- 
standing here. The way in which spiritualistic 
*' mediums " are thought to be governed by their 
" controls " is a caricature of any theory which 
sets out to give a consistent explanation of the 
facts of inspiration. The soul does not stand 
over against *' the fountain light " of all its day in 
an independent isolation, like the medium whose 
own personality seems to be expelled for a time 
by that of another.* On the contrary, the re- 
lation between the soul and " the master light of 
all our seeing " is such that the soul comes most 
to itself when it is thus invaded by what at first 
sight seem external influences. There is an order 
in the way in which such influences disclose them- 
selves to the soul, although it is not the same 
perhaps in any two cases. And the descriptions 
which the mystics give are to be taken as in the 
main autobiographical rather than valid also for 
others. Still we will hear St Teresa as she de- 
scribes the stages of prayer. After the first 
laborious aspirations, the soul in the second stage 
begins to be recollected, that is, to attain a certain 
equilibrium of impulse and thought. " This is a 

'James, Textbook of Piychologyt z\\ 
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gathering together of the faculti^ of the soul 
within itself, in order that it may have the fruition 
of that contentment in greater sweetness ; but the 
faculties are not lost, neither are they asleep ; the 
will alone is occupied in such a way that without 
knowing how It has become a captive^ it gives a 
simple consent to become the prisoner of God, 
for it knows well what it is to be the captive of 
Him It loves," ' The reader would find it instruc- 
tive to apply this description to the way in which 
the soul is drawn towards any other ideal, say, as 
it slowly becomes conscious of its vocation. In 
the third degree of prayer, the soul passes into an 
ecstatic state which is compared by many mystical 
writers to intoxication. This may be distinguished 
from the nervous disorders described in chapter v., 
by considering the mode in which the soul ex- 
presses itself at such times. In his moments of 
loftiest inspiration the soul of the artist rushes 
upon its object with a kind of frenzy, that has in 
it something akin to intoxication, and yet for all 
that, the works executed at such times are often 
masterpieces. I am thinking especially of the 
fury with which Michelangelo would throw him- 
self upon rough blocks of marble in order to 
disengage thence his buried ideas. A French 
scholar of the sixteenth century saw him in one 
of these moments of inebriation. " I am able to 
affirm that I have seen Michelangelo, at the 
age of more than sixty years, and not the 
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strongest for his time of life, knock off more chips 
from an extremely hard marble in one quarter 
of an hour than three young stonecutters coald 
have done in three or four— a thing quite in- 
credible to one who has not seen it. He put 
such impetuositj' and fury into his work, that I 
thought that the whole must fly to pieces ; hurling 
to the ground at one blow great fragments three 
or four inches thick." ^ Now stories like these 
make it easier to believe St Teresa when she 
describes the fervours into which she fell ; and 
this the more because her writings exhibit a 
clearness and precision of thought and phrase 
that are as far as possible removed from the in- 
articulate ravings or drivel which is one of the 
symptoms of the lower kind of ecstasy. In the 
last place the soul seems to attain a substantial 
union with God. The first impulse of the great 
mystical writers seems to be to shrink from de- 
scribing the crowning stage of the aspirations of 
the soul, inasmuch as it rather seems to come 
from beyond the being of the soul. In this 
respect such writers follow the precedent set for 
them in another quarter The operations of 
genius directed to artistic creation, or to dis- 
covery, or to mechanical invention, seem to elude 
reduction to the common terms of daily life. 
We need not, therefore, be surprised if the highest 
endeavours of the soul towards the spiritual ideal 
refuse in like manner to conform to what is 
' Syxnonds, Afkhelangeh, i. loi. 
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commonplace. Hence we must not concede, 
without further consideration, that the obscurity 
of this part of psychology arises from the fact 
that its subject matter is shifting and unreal. 

The aspirations of the soul towards the ideal 
have been translated by the great theologians into 
statements about the divine nature. Augustine, 
in the Confessions, especially does this. And these 
aspirations furnish us indeed with more than partial 
clues to that nature. For the virtues do not 
attach to God simply as attributes which inhere, 
but they find their substantial existence in Hira. 
He is not simply good, wise, beautiful, but is 
actually goodness, wisdom, beauty. It is not diffi- 
cult to read in this traditional form of statement 
that God is regarded as an Ideal. So long, how- 
ever, as we treat the different parts of the Ideal in 
their separation, we fail really to understand them, 
or their relation to worship. But when we think 
of goodness, wisdom, beauty, power as brought to- 
gether into a system, and traced, However dimly, 
in the actual course of experience as by Words- 
worth, we are on the way to an apprehension of 
the divine nature, which is not far from the orthodox 
one. And so the relation of the, soul to its ideal 
is correctly brought out in a saying attributed to 
St Gregory, that " when a soul truly desires God, 
it already possesses Him." 

Thus the divine ideal appears as a psychical 

universe,^ and such a universe so far as it enters 

^ A HTiiverse in psychology denotes a system of ideas united to- 
gether by their reference to an object. 
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the individual experience, as it were absorbs that 
experience into itself, while at the same time the 
soul seems to be active in the process. In the same 
sense St John of the Cross speaks of God as the 
centre of the sou!, or again of wisdom as absorbing 
the soul into itself^ What has been described as 
the Night of the Soul is the negative aspect of 
this procesSj in which the soul is stripped of that 
which conflicts with the new universe of thought 
and feeling. 

Again, we must not suppose that this account 
of the presence of God in the soul is meant to 
exhaust the divine nature — an impossible thought 
At the same time, those who admit the existence 
of those ideals which are included under the divine 
name, can at least go thus far with us. No one 
can deny that the presence of this divine ideal 
has been historically operative in human souls, 
whatever further objective references be granted, 
or denied. 

We are now able to deal with a statement of 
Mr Bradley's to which reference has already been 
made* If the divine nature consists, in part, in a 
systematic ideal of which goodness, wisdom, beauty, 
power, are constituents, we can imagine without 
self-contradiction, that it is actually present in the 
soul In such a way that there is an inward com- 
munion of the soul with God, and not merely a 
communion mediated by external occurrences. At 
the same time this assertion must be limited by 
' Living J^amt of Love, verse i, line 3. ^ C. iii., end. 
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the converse assertion ; that in this communion of 
the soul with its ideal, it finds itself by going be- 
yond its first experience. We have thus returned 
to the standpoint of an earlier chapter, and find 
the oversoul not only pointed at in certain circum- 
stances of the social experience^ but as realised in 
the aspirations of the individual. 

It is convenient to retain this term oversoul^ for 
it will remind us (a) that the revelation of God to 
the soul is conditioned by its capacities, and is not 
a full revelation of Him ; (^) that it is made to 
the soul in common with other souls — for God is 
no private possession ; (f) that He is revealed 
not only in the commonplace events of life, but 
still more in the heroic sphere, which not so much 
lies over as penetrates the other, as " the tragedy 
of the commonplace," to use Maeterlinck's phrase. 

Lastly, since, as we have seen repeatedly, a 
thought that is to live must bum, we can view the 
passionate realisation of the Ideal as a living flame 
of love in which the soul's aspirations are fused 
into one. Since, at the same time, the life of the 
soul is at these levels both its own and also not 
its own, we may speak of this living flame of love 
as infused from without. The reader who finds in 
this last statement a certain exaggeration^ is re- 
quested to consider what was said about psycho- 
logical optimism;^ namely, that the unassisted soul 
has no necessary tendency towards the good^ and 
to remember that the soul does not develop solely 
1 P. 170. 
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from within, and that as between the soul and God 
everything that comes to the soul is to be referred, 
in a sense, to Him. 

The third aspiration in The Lord's Prayer^ there- 
fore, when it is realised, constitutes actually the 
union of the soul with God, a union which takes 
place in the will and, therefore, at the same time, 
in the depths of the soul. It is a question, there- 
fore, whether there was not a certain justification 
for the action of the primitive church which held 
that only those who were truly entering upon the 
religious life could use this prayer. For in it the 
soul begins by claiming consciousness of its own 
relationship to God, and goes on to assert the 
union of its own will with the divine will. If 
prayer was not degraded so often from the level 
of aspiration to that of mere request, the true 
meaning of prayer could not be thus overlooked. 
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The beauty ot God — Digatly of handicrafts — Use of symbols — In 
expressing truth — In affecling Llie mind — Symbolism qf the 
word and the act—The visionary as the creator of symbols — 
Blfikeat Felpham — His syraboltc systexn — Symbol as cauGing 
visionary expehcnces — Validity of symbolLC method. 

IT is veiy seldom that God is spoken of as 
beautiful. That this should be so, marks 
two facts : first, that the true dignity of the 
beautiful is not understood ; second, that the 
divine ideal is imperfectly grasped. God seems 
to have revealed Himself to the ancient world 
largely through the sense of beauty. Cicero 
remarks " that the beauty of the universe and 
the order of the heavenly motions compel man 
to confess there is an excellent and eternal 
Nature, and that It is worthy of the veneration 
and wonder of the human race." ^ Dr Arnold, 
in commenting upon this passage, called the 
attention of his pupils " to the contrast between 
Christian faith and love, and that creed of later 
paganism which made ' the feelings of man towards 
the Deity to be exactly those with which we gaze at 
a beautiful sunset' " ^ Yet this view of the divine 
^ £>£ divutatisne, u. I4&. ° Life, by Stajiky, after Ititler 30;. 
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nature is unexceptionable as far as it goes, and is 
only to be condemned for its deficiencies, not for 
its positive character. Moreover, it emphasises 
just that view of God which is absent from the 
thoughts of most Englishmen. For it is possible 
to blaspheme God under His attribute of beauty 
as well as under that of truth or of holiness. 
And, on the other hand, we may worship Him 
under this attribute no less than under His other 
attributes. Wordsworth felt the deficiency of the 
religious temper of his times in this particular, and 
is half conscious of the source from which he drew 
his inspiration. " Littk we see in Nature ivhick is 
ours" he cries. " Great God f Vd rather be a Pagan 
suckkd in a creed outworn.'* If the self-possessed 
poet could be moved to such an outburst by the 
England of the early years of this century, his 
language could hardly be less violent if he saw 
the unlovely guJse in which quiet country towns 
and villages have grown into mean and squalid 
centres of industry. This disfigurement of the 
earth is plainly in contravention of the Divine 
Will. For the beauty of Nature through which 
God reveals Himself has its fellow in the beauty 
of human handiwork, a beauty which has only 
been lacking to any serious extent since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Augustine 
could say of the craftsmen of his time, " The 
beauties wbich pass through the souls of artists 
to their fingers come from that Beauty which is 
over their souls, and for which my soul sighs by 
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day and night." ^ And those who have filled 
their eyes with the grace of cities like Oxford 
and Bruges and Florence, where the mediaeval 
spirit still colours material things with a. visionary 
beauty, will not hesitate to extend the utterance 
of St Augustine to the more humble work of the 
carpenter and stonemason. " Raise the stone and 
there thou shall find Me, cleave the wood and there 
am I.*' ^ The Preacher had spoken of the dangers 
and hardship which attach to the life of the 
artisan.* jesus, on the other hand, promises to 
be present with His fellow-craftsmen in their 
labour, and fulfilled His promise in the art which 
could raise the wooden fl^che of Amiens, and 
choose and set the stones of Netley, It is a 
religious work, therefore^ to educate human 
beings in the appreciation of beautiful objects 
in order that they may recognise the beauty of 
the King, that beauty for which Augustine sighed 
day and night, and which he now enjoys. 

Again the dignity of human labour loses one 
of its main safeguards when the products of 
that labour are expelled from the house of God, 
and are replaced by mechanical productions. The 
sympathetic analysis of Gothic architecture in 
which Mr Ruskin has led the way, shows beyond 
all gainsaying, how, on the one hand, the beauty 
of mediaeval work turns upon the personal ex- 
pression which can be traced even in the most 
clumsy productions, and, on the other hand, how 

' Ci>itf. X. 34. " Logiajetu, 5. ' Eccle&iastes x. 9, 
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the independence with which each man worked 
reacted upon his powers of imagination. The 
Oxford Movement has derived part of its vigour 
from the appeal which it noakes to the sense of 
the sublime and the beautiful, and in particular 
has furnished, in the building of new churches, 
a field in which the principles laid down by 
Mr Ruskin have been brought to a successful 
test. The medieval arts of painted glass, mosaic, 
woodcarving, illumination, embroidery, have been 
recalled to life, and have saved some men with 
powers of design and execution from missing their 
calling in less congenial work. At the same 
time the labour market has been, to that extent, 
relieved of competing hands. It is a cause of 
deep regret that in England so few religious 
bodies have realised their responsibilities in the 
erection of places of worship, and that, outside 
the influence of the Oxford Movement, there is 
not one religious building in ten which is other 
than a most lamentable exhibition of ignorance 
and bad taste. Now, since as we have seen there 
is a very close connection between the dignity 
and the happiness of labour on the one side, and 
its proper employment on the other (p. 174), no 
one can say that the circumstance before us is 
an unimportant one even from the standpoint of 
spiritual religion. Spiritual religion, as we can- 
not too often remind ourselves, does not in the 
Christian view consist in a withdrawal from the 
visible into the invisible, nor in a postponement 
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of aJ] interests to a future life ; it is rather the 
interpenet ration of common things by a sense of 
the mystery which underlies them, and of the 
purposes to which they should tend. And so 
the mode in which material things are taken up 
into the service of man, and especially into his 
service when he is worshipping God^ has a strange 
correspondence with the assumption of the human 
into the divine in the hfe of Jesus. Thus stone 
and wood and metal are, as it were, lost to 
themselves, and transmuted by a kind of alchemy 
into something higher by the touch of the creative 
artist, and this transmutation constitutes their 
symbolism which 1 shall now attempt to describe. 

But, we must note, there is another kind of 
symboHsm than that of material things. Not 
only are the visible surroundings of human life 
transformed by their reference to their true end, 
but the sayings, actions, and events of life are 
capable of a like transformation. There are thus 
two distinct fields in which symbolism can be em- 
ployed. There is the symbolism of visible things 
in the work of the painter, sculptor, builder, and 
other craftsmen ; and the symbolism of ideas and 
actions as used by the poet, the teacher, the seer, 
and the minister of religion. 

But it may be asked, why should symbols be used 
at all ? Why should not facts be stated with the 
utmost clearness, and then left to themselves ? 

In the first place, there are many truths which 
are properly expressed through visible forms, and 
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can hardly be expressed in any other way. For 
example, historical facts cannot be properly under- 
stood without the aid of maps, of pictures, and 
of portraits, either literal or representative, The 
life of Jesus cannot be realised definitely merely 
throug-h the verbal descriptions contained in the 
gospels. These must be supplemented by the 
pictorial Geography of Palestine, and by repre- 
sentations of oriental manners. When Carlyle 
was writing his History of Frederick ike Great, 
he surrounded himself with pictures of the places 
and the persons he was describing, in order that 
through their means he might form the most 
vivid idea possible. And so the personification 
of the virtues in their beauty, or the vices in 
their deformity, gives a support to those who 
find it hard to present to themselves virtue and 
vice in the abstract. 

This illustration brings us to the second use of 
symbols. Although they are necessarily partial 
presentations of the truth, they affect the mind 
more strongly than the bare abstract truth itself. 
A rough picture is often better than none, and 
the parable is better than the ethical definition. 
Round the symbol with its appeal to the sense 
there radiates a glow upon the associated ideas. 
The memories of foreign travel come to life again 
as we look upon and handle the photograph, or 
the weapon, or the coin that we have brought 
back with us. Those books which have been used 
in the intimacy of the soul with itself, whether the 
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book of devotional exercises in religion, or, in 
poetry, the favourite garden of verses, are like 
springs from which the familiar feeling flows. 

From this effectiveness of the symbol there 
springs a kind of hypnotising power which leads 
both to use and abuse. On the one hand, it 
turns familiar objects into fetishes, and so far as 
the initiative of the conscience is destroyed, this 
use of symbols passes into idolatry. But the 
initiative of the conscience is not capable of being 
thus weakened unless the character is affected in 
other ways as well. And as we have seen, under 
the head of ecstasy, the leaders of revivals often 
appeal to this very same susceptibility and lay 
hold upon the soul through a kind of hypnotism.' 
In each case there is a falling back from the 
method of J^us to that of the nature religions. 
And yet taken in itself the use of symbols is 
unable to degrade the spiritual life in this way. 
There are limits within which the physical excite- 
ment of the religious meeting and the physical 
effect of the material symbol can be made to 
subserve spiritual ends, and Just as certain forms 
of religious mania which occur almost exclusively 
among persons who are subject to Calvinist in- 
fluences,^ must not lead us to regard the moderate 
use of religious excitement as worthy of con- 
demnation, so, on the other hand^ the use of 
religious symbols as a means of exciting emotion 
need not be surrendered because some people 
1 P. 1 1 a. ■ Ribot, Ps3Kk4loiy ^tkt EmMiem, 314. 
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make fetishes of them. For me a spreading 
landscape or a richly-coloured sunset excite emo- 
tions not unlike those which I experience at 
the theatre when the poet lights up the abysses 
of the soul ; or — 1 speak simply of extenials^ — 
when the gorgeous ceremony of a festival of the 
Church presents in like manner to the outward 
sense the mode in which life can be raised from 
its daily level to heights which in the daily life 
we are for ever being made to forget. These 
things are not the one thing necessary in religion. 
But there are degrees and they have their place. 

Not only therefore are symbols a permissible 
mode of conveying the truth ; the symbolic 
manner sometimes rises to the limits of the 
sublime. There is only one thing more sublime, 
and that is the full possession of the truth itself. 
"Jesus," says Eusebius, "was adorned by the 
Father, not with symbols, but with the truth 
itself, and He gave to His followers no longer 
types or images, but the virtues themselves 
unadorned, and a heavenly tife."^ But JesuSj 
in conveying these divine truths, made use of 
parables and comparisons in such a way, that 
those to whom He spoke were not infrequently 
at a loss for His meaning.^ And yet He never 
dispensed with parables — a method which con- 
veys a truth of a higher degree through a lower 
truth or a simpler one. In fact, it may be 
said that no teacher has ever been more sceptical 
' Uiii. EccL i. 3. =» Luke viii. 10. 
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about the power of his hearers to enter at once 
into the full possession of the truth than Jesus. 
He employed the symbolic method, therefore, and 
so He disciplined the soul by forcing it to realise 
— not only the tnjth^but also the act of mind 
by which the truth is apprehended, and without 
which truth is only known from the outside as 
something given, and not as something which we 
can gain for ourselves. "God," says Tertullian, 
in a phrase which calls to mind the figure of the 
Father in the ceiling of the Sistine chapel, " God 
stretches a hand to Faith, which can be more 
easily helped by images and parables, both of 
words and things," ^ There cannot be anything, 
therefore, more harmonious with the temper of 
Jesus than the symbolism which, as though the 
parables had been crystallised, turned the great 
cathedrals into sacred books. 

Again there is not only a symbolism of the 
word in which Jesus characteristically expressed 
Himself' He used also a symbolism of action. 
He taught humility by the washing of the feet of 
the twelve. He broke bread in a characteristic 
manner to which He gave, and the Church follow- 
ing Him has ever given, the most sublime interpre- 
tations ; as though the isolated act had in itself 
something of the power to compel eternity, and 
as though the repetition of that act " represents a 
real transfer of power." ^ It would be possible in 
this way to consider the reference of His conduct 

' De ajtima, 4.3, ^ Lif^ ej A', i'V. Daie, 360, 
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at the different crises of His life, so far as it has 
been recorded, and to mark off the way in which 
each act, as it were, reached beyond itself towards 
some deeper meaning. And so the mere imitation 
of the external circumstances of the life of Jesus 
has ever been held to possess a certain spiritual 
efficacy, as though His poverty and sufferings 
had, in themselves, a certain meaning which ex- 
tended beyond Himself. 

He has not left us therefore merely with thought 
separated from its vis,ible and tangible embodi- 
ment, nor with ethical precepts cut off from the 
personality in which alone they gain meaning. 
(An ethical precept without an example is like 
a photograph of nobody in particular.) But the 
thought and the precept are at once expressed 
and realised. And so symbol consists in the 
successive degrees in which thought and reality 
come to coincide, till it ceases at the point of 
their cotnplete identification in Him. Abstract 
thought lies on the under side of symbol. 

Now the visionary for whom thought is rising 
from the abstract into the world of figurate ex- 
pression, is the creator of symbols. In order that 
we may be enabled to understand the mode in 
which the visionary experience leads to the use of 
symbols, we will listen to Blake's own account of 
the way in which he was inspired to write his 
symbolic poems Jerusalem and Milton. 

Blake was taken down from London into the 
country to Felpham by a patron, Hayley, the 
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friend of Cowper, There he lived for three years 
by the seashore, and " enjoyed for a time a new 
and ampler illumination. '* 

" Felpham," he says, "is more spiritual, Heaven 
opens here on all sides her golden gates, her win- 
dows are not obstructed by vapours ; voices of 
celestial inhabitants are more distinctly heard, 
and their forms more distinctly seen, and my 
cottage is also a shadow of their houses." As 
he walked along the seashore he was haunted by 
the forms of Moses and the prophets, of Homer 
and Milton. They seemed to him to be " majestic 
shadows, grey but luminous, and superior to the 
common height of men." ^ These and other vague 
personages seemed to communicate to hira the 
matter of his great poem, " I may praise it," he 
says, " since I dare not pretend to be any other 
than the secretary ; the authors are in Eternity. 
This poem shall by Divine assistance be pro- 
gressively printed and ornamented with prints and 
given to the public. But of this work I care to 
say little to Mr H., since he is as much averse to 
my poetry as he is to a chapter in the Bible." 
But the opposition of Hayley to the visionary 
life was echoed in certain moods of Blake's own. 
And he seemed to himself to be tempted at times 
to turn his back on prophecy and to take advan- 
tage of the openings which Hayley, with the best 
intentions, kept offering to him. Blake might have 
become a fashionable painter of miniatures, and In 

1 Cf. Pliny, Nai. Hi^t-, 35, Ji. 
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this way have attained a competency. He pre- 
ferred to break with the world and with Hayley. 
To this decision we owe the splendid designs 
which are found scattered through the Milton 
and the Jerusalem. And it would be hazardous 
to affirm that Blake's genius would have shone 
forth so characteristically in the illustrations to 
Blair's Grave and the book of Job^ had he come 
to any other decision. But it was not arrived at 
without a struggle. " If we fear," says Blake, " to 
do the dictates of our angels, and tremble at the 
task set before us, if we refuse to do spiritual acts 
because of natural fears or natural desires, who 
can describe the torments of such a state ? " In 
this time of doubt the spirits no longer conversed 
with him. " They were angry at Felpham," he 
used to say. But the state of torment came to an 
end. " Though I have been very unhappy 1 am 
30 no longer. I have travelled through perils and 
darkness not unlike a champion. I have conquered 
and shall go on conquering. Nothing can with- 
stand the fury of my course among the stars of 
God and in the abysses of the accuser. None can 
know the spiritual acts of my three years' slumber 
on the banks of the ocean, unless he has seen 
them in the spirit, or unless he has read my long 
poem descriptive of these acts ; for I have in these 
years composed an immense number of verses on 
one grand theme similar to Homer's Iliad or Milton's 
Paradise Lost j the persons and machinery entirely 
new to inhabitants of earth, some of the persons 
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excepted, 1 have written this poem from imme- 
diate dictation, twelve, or sometimes twenty or 
thirty lines at a time without premeditation, and 
even against my will. I mention this to show 
you what I consider the grand reason of my being 
brought down here. I consider it as the grandest 
poem that the world contains. Allegory addressed 
to the intellectual powers, while it is altogether 
hidden from the corporeal understandings is my 
definition of the most sublime poetry." And the 
allegory of this poem turns, we are told, in another 
place upon " the three years' trouble " at Felpham. 

The elaborate myths, figures, terminologies, 
which are employed by Blake in these poems are 
not to be regarded as his whole meaning. They 
are the vehicle of his experiences, rather than the 
experiences themselves. Hence there still remains 
a task after the covering of symbolism is removed 
from his thoughts. The thoughts themselves must 
be placed in some sort of relation one to another. 

For Biake, as for so many other mystics, the 
human form is the leading symbol. On the one 
hand, it represents the universe ; sun, moon, stars 
and earth. There is a fine design at the end of 
the first book o{ Jerusalem. ^ in which the heavenly 
bodies are represented upon the body of Albion — 
a thought which is worked out in the Purple Island 
of Phineas Fletcher. Hence we can understand 
such verses as these : 

The Bltte 
Of our immortal Veins and all their Nosis fied/rom our limds 
And wandered distani in a dismal nigkt clouded and dark. 
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" Mail," says Swedenbor^, " is a microcosm or 
little universe, because the created universe is man 
in an image." The head of man, according to 
Blake, is the south, his feet the north, his heart is 
the east, and his loins the west Or again, his 
head is the sun, his heart the moon, his feet the 
earth, and his loins the stars. Such comparisons 
are frequent throughout the mystic writings of all 
ages. 

But this outward universe is a delusion. Blake 
is persuaded that " distance is but a phanta.sy." 
Our life in the external world is but a sleep in 
Ulro. Hence the appearances of the things in 
the world are unmeaning apart from their symbolic 
interpretations. It is Blake's task, therefore, to 
open the immortal Eyes of Man inwards into the 
Worlds of thought. We have seen how the human 
form corresponds to the world without ; let us now 
trace its correspondence with the world within. 
Plato had placed the reason in the head, the 
courageous temper in the heart, desire below the 
heart. In a somewhat similar fashion Blake 
denotes the jmagination by the head, the emo- 
tions by the heart, desire by the loins, and the 
life of sense perception by the feet. Here we 
have the four Eternal senses, or Zoas^ to use 
Blake's term. Single vision is the Zoa, Urthona, 
who is in the north, that iSj in the feet. Tharmas 
represents the twofold vision. The threefold vision^ 
who, as one of the Zoas, >s called Luvah, answers 
to the heart. The fourfold vision, who, as one of 
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excepted. I have written this poem from imme- 
diate dictation, twelve, or sometimes twenty or 
thirty lines at a time without premeditation, and 
even against my will. I mention il^is to show 
you what I consider the grand reason o^ my being 
brought down here. 1 consider it as the^randest 
poem that the world contains. Allegory aorfressed 
to the intellectual powers, while it is altogether 
hidden from the corporeal understanding, i? my 
definition of the most sublime poetry." And the 
allegory of this poem turns, we are told, in anolther 
place upon " the three years' trouble " at Felpha^p- 

The elaborate myths, figures, terminologie3p 
which are employed by Blake in these poems are 
not to be regarded as his whole meaning. They 
are the vehicle of his experiences, rather than the 
experiences themselves. Hence there still remains 
a task after the covering of symbolism is removed 
from his thoughts. The thoughts themselves must 
be placed in some sort of relation one to another 

For Blake, as for so many other mystics, the 
human form is the leading symbol. On the one 
hand, it represents the universe ; sun, moon, stars 
and earth. There is a fine design at tlie end of 
the first book oi Jerusalem, in which the heavenly 
bodies are represented upon the body of Albion — 
a thought which is worked out in the Purple Island 
of Fhineas Fletcher. Hence we can understand 
such verses as these : 

THe Blue 
Of our immortal Veins and all their Hosts fled from cur limbs 
And wiindered distant in a dismal nighi clouded and dark. 
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" Man," says Swedenboi^, " is a microcosm or 
little universe^ because the created universe is man 
in an image." The head of man, according to 
Blake, is the south, his feet the north, his heart is 
the east, and his loins the west. Or again, his 
head is the sun, his heart the moon, his feet the 
earth, and his loins the stars. Such comparisons 
are frequent throughout the mystic writings of all 
ages. 

But this outward universe is a delusion. Blake 
is persuaded that " distance is but a phantasy." 
Our life in the external world is but a sleep in 
Ulro. Hence the appearances of the things in 
the world are unmeaning apart from their symbolic 
Interpretations. It is Blake's task, therefore, io 
open the immortal Ryes of Man inwards into the 
Worlds of thought. We have seen how the human 
form corresponds to the world without ; let us now 
trace its correspondence with the world within. 
Plato had placed the reason in the head, the 
courageous temper in the heart, desire below the 
heart. In a somewhat simiJar fashion Blake 
denotes the imagination by the head, the emo- 
tions by the heart, desire by the loins, and the 
life of sense perception by the feet. Here we 
have the four Eternal senses, or Zoas, to use 
Blake's term. Single vision is the Zoa, Urthona, 
who is in the north, that is, in the feet Tharmas 
represents the twofold vision. The threefold vision, 
who, as one of the Zoas, is called Luvah, answers 
to the heart. The fourfold vision, who, as one of 
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excepted. I have written this poem from imme- 
diate dictation, twelve, or sometimes twenty or 
thirty lines at a time without premeditation, and 
even against my will. I mention iJ^is to show 
you what I consider the grand reason o!h,my being 
brought down here, I consider it as the'^'**'^^^^^ 
poem that the world contains. Allegory aaflf^sed 
to the intellectual powers, while it is altolgfither 
hidden from the corporeal understanding, S? my 
definition of the most sublime poetry." AncI the 
allegory of this poem turns, we are told, in anoiSjis'' 
place upon " the three years' trouble " at Felpha!i 

The elaborate myths, figures, terminologie!p» 
which are employed by Blake in these poems aiN 
not to be regarded as his whole meaning. Thei 
are the vehicle of his experiences, rather than the^ 
experiences themselves. Hence there still remains ' 
a task after the covering of symbolism is removed ^ 
from his thoughts. The thoughts themselves must ' 
be placed in some sort of relation one to another. 

For Blake, as for so many other mystics, the 
human form is the leading symbol. On the one 
hand, it represents the universe ; sun, moon, stars 
and earth. There is a fine design at the end of 
the first book oi Jerusalem ^ in which the heavenly 
bodies are represented upon the body of Albion — 
a thought which is worked out in the Purple Island 
of Phineas Fletcher. Hence we can understand 
such verses as these : 

Tke Blue 
Of our imtnortal Veins and ail their Hosts (ted from our limbs 
And wandered distant in a dismal night clouded and dark. 
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" Man," says Swedenborg^ " is a microcosm or 
little universe^ because the created universe is man 
in an image." The head of man, according to 
Blake, is the south, his feet the norths his heart is 
the east, and hJs loins the west. Or again, his 
head is the sun, his heai't the moon, his feet the 
earth, and his loins the stars. Such comparisons 
are frequent throughout the mystic writings of all 
ages. 

But this outward universe is a delusion. Blake 
is persuaded that " distance is but a phantasy." 
Our life in the external world is but a sleep in 
Ulro, Hence the appearances of the things in 
the world are unmeaning apart from their symbolic 
interpretations. It is Blake's task, therefore, to 
open the immortal Ryes of Man iniuards iitto the 
Worlds of thought. We have seen how the human 
form corresponds to the world vyithout ; let us now 
trace its correspondence with the world within. 
Plato had placed the reason in the head, the 
courageous temper in the heart, desire below the 
heart. In a somewhat similar fashion Blake 
denotes the imagination by the head, the emo- 
tions by the heart, desire by the loins, and the 
life of sense perception by the feet. Here we 
have the four Eternal sensesj, or Zoas, to use 
Blake's term. Single vision is the Zoa, Urthona, 
who is in the north, that is, in the feet. Tharmas 
represents the twofold vision. The threefold vision, 
who, as one of the Zoas^ is called Luvah, answers 
to the heart. The fourfold vision, who, as one of 
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the Zoas, is called Urixen, answers to the head. 
Again the Zoas correspond with the sense organs ; 
Urizen with the eyes, Luvah with the nostrils, 
Tharmas with the tongue, Urthona with the ear. 

Answering to the four Zoas — the four eternal 
senses — are the four spaces. Urizen should be in 
Eden, the Portals of the brain where The Eternal 
Great Humanity Divine planted his Paradise ; 
Luvah is threefold in soft BeulaHs night ; Tharmas 
is the Parent power darkening in the west \ Urthona 
is in the sleep of Ulro. All these complicated 
statements with which, I fear^ the reader is be- 
coming confused, may be expressed in a table 
very sinipJy : — 

tJwiviRSE. Man. Mi up. 

S Sun Head Imagina-don Uriien Eden 

E Moon Heart Emotion Luvah BeuJali 

W Stars — sea Loins Desire Thaimaa Generation 

N Earth Feet Sense-perceptioo Urthona Ulro 

The reader who bears this table in mind will find 
that he has a sufficient key to Blake's meaning 
to enable him to enter upon the study of the 
prophetic books. Those who compare this table 
with the tables given by the editors of Blake, 
will observe that it differs somewhat from their 
interpretation. The four Zoas are not placed on 
the same level as by tliem, but are arranged in 
an hierarchy according to the four eternal senses 
which they represent In the next place, it 
makes for clearness if we remember that in 
Jerusalem the main interest is within the mind, 
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and that the human form and the outward uni- 
verse are always spoken of as symbols. 

I have dwelt upon the symbolism of Blake at 
what some readers may think a disproportionate 
length, because he exhibits in an exaggerated, 
and perhaps morbid manner, those workings of 
the imagination which, in the case of others, have 
furnished the visions of Ezekiel ; of the seer of 
Fatmos ; of Dante^ in whom also as in Blake, 
vision was allied in the closest manner with 
symbol. It is to be noted that the e^tample of 
Blake suggests an explanation of what in the 
Apocalypse, for instance^ seems irrelevant. Blake, 
regarding himself as the secretary of authors who 
were in heaven, would not presmme to alter what 
he heard. So, too, we may suppose that the 
author of the Apocalypse would be carried by his 
vision into detail which was not entirely deter- 
mined by his leading thoughts. Hence, too, in 
Dante the poetry of The Divine Comedy over- 
flows the limits set to it by the symbolic intention 
of the poem. Unfortunately Blake thought him- 
self lifted beyond criticism even by himself, and is 
a standing disproof of Mr Ruskin's saying that the 
imagination is infallible. In him prophetic utter- 
ance is far more artless than in the case of the least 
disciplined of the prophets of the Old Testament. 

Symbolism furnishes the materials upon which 
the visionary power may work. Blake, as it 
were, converses with himself in a language which 
he has partly received from tradition, partly con- 
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stnicted for himself The system of Swedenborg, 
which Blake modifies and extends in so remark- 
able a manner^ is itself based upon a certain 
heritage of comparisons and analogies, which, 
although they are arbitrary and misleading when 
we regard them as statements of fact, yet for all 
that turn upon and express analogies of feeling. 
In order that we may follow out this method far 
enough to gain an idea of its use, we will take 
the familiar analogy between the garden of Eden 
and the human soul as yet innocent. Whatever 
may be said about the one, may in a correspond- 
ing sense be said about the other. The trees of 
the garden are like the affections of man running 
up into perceptions ; the beasts of the garden are 
like the affections of man running up into impulses 
and desires.^ The four methods of prayer which 
occupied us at the end of the last chapter are 
illustrated by St Teresa through comparison with 
the watering of a garden, and when it is re- 
membered that water in the mystical writers 
universally signifies truths, the saint's comparison 
becomes more explicit still. So for Savonarola 
the grasses and plants denote the intellect craving 
for knowledge, and beasts denote fierce appetites.* 
We must distinguish carefully between this mode 
of interpretation, the strictly symbolic one, in 
which everything is referred to the life of the 
soul, and those other interpretations by which 
there is reference to the course of events^ whether 

' SwedenboTg, Apctalypsc A'ez'ealed, 400, 567, 
^ Lifii by Villarij 1B96 ed., n. to chapter vii. 
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in the Jewish nation, or the Christian Church mili- 
tant and again triumphant^ From these latter 
standpoints symbolism passes into prediction. 

In spite of the reaction against the extent to 
which the use of symbolism has been carried by 
mediseval and mystical writers,^ there can be no 
doubt of its validity within certain limits. The 
meaning of an occurrence is not exhausted when 
its physical relations have been enumerated. It 
has still to be related to the characters of the 
soul and again to the whole course of human 
histoiy. And the symbolic method is in this 
respect like tragedy, which presents things in a 
more universal and philosophical manner than 
the annalist Unless, therefore, poetry and re- 
ligion are to vanish from life, man will continue 
to penetrate below the surface of events to wrest 
their secret bearing upon his soul ; and we must 
therefore agree with Newman when he says that 
" it may almost be laid down as an historical 
fact that the mystical interpretation and ortho- 
doxy will stand or fall together." ^ 

HencCj too^ the use of symbolism as a means 
by which the poetic temper is communicated 
even to those in whom there is the least of the 
poetic spirit. And so we can almost agree with 
Blake's definition of the most sublime poetry as 
" allegory addressed to the intellectual powers 
while it is altogether hidden from the corporeal 

1 /,!>, by Vilkri. 1896 erf., p. llS. 

" FHtchr Hibbtrt LecturHi c. \C\. poisiirt. 

• Essay en Dtvehpnifui, 324. 
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understanding." There is no doubt whatever 
that to the average man of the day, whose read- 
ing is confined to the newspaper and the finely- 
chopped and hashed-up contents of the popular 
magazine, all great poetry, music, fine art, and 
religion^ is as a sealed book. The proof of this 
is that anything above mediocrity is scarcely 
ever presented to him. For him the book of 
life remains closed. In his firmament there are 
no stars ; only the lamps in the streets and the 
footlights of the music hall. And even these lose 
their poetry (so cleverly revealed by the muse of 
Arthur Symons) when he looks upon them^. The 
great majority of men move from the enchanted 
garden of passion into the toilsome pilgrimage 
of after-life, and find too late that they have 
forgotte n to bri ng w ith them the talis m an of 
romance, the talisman which in its myriad forms 
is the safeguard against ennui and dryness of 
spirit. To those who have not yet lost all sensi- 
tiveness of temper, in whom feeling is not yet 
petrified^ the seer, the artist, and the poet come, 
and from their own abundant stores of invention, 
make up what is lacking in others. But there 
is a time beyond which such repentance is im- 
possible. Prof James says that the ideas which 
a man gets before he is twenty-five have to serve 
him throughout life. To those for whom the 
fatal hour has tolled and tolled too soon, nothing 
remains but to tread the earth for the rest of their 
tale of years, phantoms in the guise of men. 
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InspiratiOD higher tlian SymboUsm — Ecatasy aad prophecy ^-The 
spiritualistic trance — ObsessioD by ideas — "Speaking with 
tongues" — Vision and prophecy— Parable and thoiigTit — Feel- 
ing and insight — Prophecy and prediction — Satronirola — Uis 
viEions and traDces^ Exegesis — Prophecies — As statesman — 
CromweJ as prophet — Religious enthusiasm as opposed to 
liberty and frCethinking. 

WE have vindicated the normal character of 
certain kinds of vision ^ and also the 
validity of the symbolic method. Some of those 
who have come thus far, may have done so with 
a certain repugnance, as though it was dangerous 
— and indeed it is — to leave even for a short 
time the solid ground of common experience. In 
fact this temporary Journey into the mysterious 
only becomes permissible when the soul is domi- 
nated by ideas which flow from the central body 
of truth, or in other words, which contribute to 
express that ideal which is drawing the world 
to itself. For it is to be remembered that the 
intellectual ideal is not yet fulJy expressed, any 
more than the moral ideal is yet fully realised. 
The proportions of the different parts of the 
whole system of truth do not reveal themselves 
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to the analytical method. And, therefore, just 
as the preferences of certain minds lay doiyn 
canons of moral judgment to which the rest of 
mankind feel more or less bound to conform, 
so in the inteHectual world certain souls reach 
heights of insight frortl which everything is seen^ 
not under the more or less accidental and transi- 
tory aspects of the actual, but, in Spinoza's phrase, 
under the form of eternity. It is not essential 
that these men should express themselves under 
the forms of vision or of symbol, though there is 
a certain propriety sometimes in the use of these 
means. But such inspiration reaches its highest 
forms in those who have risen above symbol and 
parable to the direct communication of the truth. 
Jesus is not only the master of the symbol and 
the parable. He is also one who speaks in the 
most explicit manner possible. Take, for in- 
stance. His saying : " God is a spirit, and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth." There is no doubt of His mean- 
ing when He sets out thus to make statements in 
the ordinary forms of speech. It is only so far as 
vision and symbol rise ultimately into this clear- 
ness of utterance that prophecy really comes to its 
own — the " forth-speaking" of that which is seen. 
The ecstatic states, therefore, into which some 
persons fall are so far from being the natural 
accompaniments of prophecy, that in themselves 
they tend to discredit the prophetic gift so far as 
we understand by that gift the vision of things 
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" under the form of eternity." At the same time 
spiritualist mediums exhibit a prophetic gift of a 
lower order. (It is not the fact of inspiration that 
is interesting, but what the prophet is inspired to 
say. Some persons drivel by a kind of inspiration,) 
1 cannot do better than quote the description 
given by Prof James who has a right to be heard 
on what was in its origin an American product : 
" Mediumistic possession in all its grades seems to 
form a perfectly natural special type of alternate 
personality, and the susceptibility to it in some 
form is by no means an uncommon gift in persons 
who have no other obvious nervous anomaly. 
The phenoniiena are very intricate and are only 
just beginning to be studied in a proper scientific 
way. The lowest phase of mediumship is auto- 
matic writing, and the lowest grade of that is 
where the Subject knows what words are coming 
but feels impelled to write them as if from without. 
Then comes writing unconsciously, even whilst 
engaged in reading or talk. Inspirational speak- 
ing, playing on musical instruments, etc., a!so 
belong to the relatively lower phases of possession 
in which the normal self is not excluded from 
participation in the performance though their 
initiative seems to come from elsewhere. In the 
highest phase the trance is complete, the voice, 
language, and everything are changed, and there 
is no after memory whatever until the next trance 
comes. One curious thing about trance utterance 
is their generic similarity in different individuals, 
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The ' control ' here in America is either a 
grotesque, slangy, and flippant personage (Indian 
'controls' calling the ladies 'squaws/ the men 
' braves/ the house a * wigwam/ are excessively 
common), or if he ventures on higher flights he 
abounds in a curiously vague optimistic philo- 
Rophy-and- water, in which phrases about spirit, 
harmony, beauty, law, progression, development, 
etc., keep recurring. It seems exactly as if 
one author composed more than half the trance 
messages, no matter by whom they are uttered. 
Whether all subconscious selves are peculiarly 
susceptible to a certain stratum of the Zeitgeistf 
and get their inspiration from it, I know not, 
but this is obviously the case with the secondary 
selves which become developed in spiritualist 
circles. There the beginnings of the medium 
trance are indistinguishable from those of hypnotic 
suggestion. The subject assumes the roJe of a 
medium simply because opinion expects it of him 
under the conditions which are present, and carries 
it out with a feebleness or vivacity proportionate 
to his histrionic gifts," ^ 

Now on this description I wish to offer a few 
remarks. First, it seems to me that the alterna- 
tion of personality is a phrase which goes beyond 
the minimum amount of hypothesis whtch> by 
the principle of Parsimony, we ought to employ. 
If we assume that the subject is susceptible to 
hypnotic suggestion, the cases seem to consist in 

• Textbook of Psychelagy, 213. 
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the obsession by groups of ideas which, as the 
" control " develops, are increased and organised, 
and so in reality constitute the "control." In the 
second place, the excitement of the subject is due 
in part to the presence of an expectant company 
who crowd together to gaze on the symptoms 
which their own presence causes, like the loafers 
who gather round anyone who is taken ill in the 
street, and, through the contagion of their presence, 
increase his discomfort by shutting off the fresh 
air. That the group of ideas which obsess 
spiritualist mediums exhibit so much internal 
stability and again so much family likeness, 
points to two explanations : first, that such 
organised groups of ideas seem to have a kind 
of dependent existence, like parasitic growth upon 
trees ; and in the next place, that they seem to 
derive from some common source or sources. For 
how anyone could be said to have an alternate 
personality is far from clear. I therefore prefer 
to suppose the personality to remain^ but to be 
the subject of such obsession. The other cir- 
cumstance suggests painfully that the oversoul 
may under some circumstances be not so much 
irrational as deraSionalised^ if I may coin such a 
word. But there is an escape from a thought 
which is both alarming and also a contradiction 
of the order of the universe. No one who follows 
carefully the procedure of the medium can escape 
the suggestion that he is really inducing a disease 
upon himself. He overlays the life of the soul 
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with an experience which begins in hypnotic 
suggestion and is then cultivated by repetition. 
Hence he exhibits under a morbid form the 
action of the time-spirit which in more sane 
minds exerts the beneficent infltiences described 
by Wordsworth.^ There were similar traces of 
this the lowest form of inspiration in the primitive 
church. Hence the excitement which, at Pente- 
cost, accompanied that dawning presence of the 
Hoiy Spirit by which the Christian society was 
fused into the Church, had for its quite natural 
accompaniments those circumstances which St 
Luke, writing in the spirit of his age^ sets in 
what is perhaps an undue prominence. It is 
strange that even the words of St Paul have not 
availed to put the ravings of trance at their proper 
value over against genuine prophecy. When he 
is dealing with the outburst of trance- utterances at 
Corinth, he says/' I had rather speak five words in 
the church with my reason than ten thousand words 
in a strange tongue." Prophecy^ he affirms, con- 
sists not in speaking mysteries but " in building 
up the soul in comfort and consolation." ^ 

We have seen that there are certain offices 
which are performed for thought by the pictorial 
imagination.* But unless this is controlled and 
guided by clearly apprehended truths, it fails to 
pass into the region of genuine prophetic utterance. 
It neither builds up nor consoles nor comforts. 
The greatest prophets have not always seen the 

' P. 1923 siipra. ^ I Cor. xiv. " P. 211, tup-a. 
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most visions. Moses was distinguished from his 
contemporaries by the fact that God spoke to him 
neither in dark speeches nor in vision nor in dream, 
but mouth to mouth openly. Isaiah has but one 
great vision which indeed seems rather a poetic 
creation than anything presented to the senses.^ 

Robertson Smith tries to point out the true 
nature of prophecy in a compact statement " As 
a rule the supreme thought which filh the prophet's 
soul, and which comes to him not as the result of 
argument but as a direct intuition of divine truth, 
an immediate revelation of Jehovah^ is developed 
by the ordinary processes of the intellect/'^ Vet 
a contradiction lies on the surface of this state- 
ment We cannot separate the development of 
the thought from the thought itself. And a 
thought which is of another kind than the familiar 
products of mind cannot therefore be developed 
by the " ordinary " processes of the intellect The 
intuitive apprehension of the truth is precisely 
opposed to the slow method of the discursive 
reason which builds up its knowledge by a suc- 
cession of percepts. The description by Mill of 
the difference between his own mind and Carlyle's, 
wii! again illustrate this point.^ Let us say then 
that the prophet unfolds the meaning of his 
intuition in a mode which is more or less appro- 
priate to it. OftcHj however, he is unequal to 
this task. Language breaks down under the 

^ Robertson Smith, Propkefs ef Irrael, Z20. 

^ /if., zai. 3 P. 27, supra. 
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stress that he puts upon it, and he is forced to 

convey his thought through symbols, in visions, 
and parable. Or it may even be that he is un- 
equal to the task of expression that his intuition 
imposes upon him, and, like Plato, he takes refuge 
in figurate presentations and in myths. 

It is obviously impossible, then^ to describe the 
way in which a prophet comes to his intuition of 
divine truth, in a universal formula. For the truth 
cannot be completely separated from the mode of 
its apprehension, and each soul is isolated from other 
souls in a life which for the most part is unique. 

Although, however, we cannot give an adequate 
account of prophetic insight, we can take note 
of one or two of its circumstances. There is a 
mysterious tie between justness of feeling and 
balance of apprehension. Wisdom is knowledge 
guided by right feeling.^ And, therefore, "the 
prophetic insight into Jehovah's purpose is the 
insight of spiritual sympathy."^ Now, we cannot 
attribute the inspiration of which in some mys- 
terious sense men seem to be the recipients and 
not the originators altogether, to an external cause 
without at the same time referring the feelings 
which form the positive constituents of insight, 
to the same quarter. No serious psychologist can 
admit for a moment such an abstraction. And 
yet, undoubtedly, it seems rather hard to see how 
feeling can be communicated. Hard as it may 
be, however^ the difficulty is no greater than the 

' Stones fi&m ihe Quarry, 27. '^ Prophets of hriul^ 233. 
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communication of thought. Are we to speak of 
the oversoul as having feelinjj ? We are bound 
to do so if we speali of it at all. If we suppose 
the oversoul to be touched with feelings we come 
to the completely Christian notion of the Holy 
Spirit. " Because we love before all the ma-sters 
of the ordinary reason, Kant, Spinoza, Schopen- 
hauer" says Maeterlinck, "that is not a motive 
for repulsing the masters of a different reason 
which is a fraternal reason, and which will perhaps 
be our future reason." ^ In this way by con- 
sidering the case of the individual prophet, we 
have reached the same conclusions as those which 
offered themselves when we considered the presence 
of the spirit in the Christian community.^ 

The common idea of prophecy is that it is 
equivalent with prediction. Of course, prediction 
separated from that intuition of truth which consti- 
tutes the credential of the prophet, can never be 
more than a happy hit j or, at least, there are no well 
certified instances which lead to a contrary opinion. 
The prophet declares the tendency of things in 
the light of his knowledge of their nature, but he 
does not, as a rulej know with certainty whether 
these tendencies will be counterbalanced by other 
tendencies or not Hence it is a mistake to think 
of prophecy as a mere anticipation of the almanac 
Time, upon which prediction turns, is not ordin- 
arily of the essence of the truth Jesus Himself 
does not seem to have prophesied His own tragic 
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death as something which in itself was bound to 
occur, but as the necessary result of His mission 
under the state of things then existing. 

In order to understand the nature of prophecy 
we will take the case of a man who, in his single 
person, exhibited nearly all the marks which attach 
to the successive degrees of prophecy, Savonarola. 
He will exhibit, too, the workings of a truly in- 
spired soul amid surroundings more like those of 
modem times, and of one who, like Blake, gave 
the rein to his visionary and imaginative powers. 

As soon as Savonarola put on the cowl of a 
Dominican, he was often obsen-'ed by his brother 
monks to be in a. state of trance. When at a later 
time he is journeying to Florence, a mysterious 
stranger appears to him when he is wearied, and 
conducts him to his destination,'^ Three years 
after this " two visions were shown to him which 
he was forced to accept as revelations from heaven." 

The night before his last advent sermon he 
beheld in the middle of the sky a hand bearing 
a sword, upon which these words were inscribed : 
" Gladius Domini super terram cito et velociier"^ 
He heard many clear and distinct voices promising 
mercy to the good) threatening chastisement to 
the wicked* and proclaiming that the wrath of 
God was at hand. Then suddenly the sword was 
turned to the earth ; the sky darkened ; swords, 
arrows, and flames rained down ; terrible thunder- 

1 Life, ViUari, 89. 

^ Tilt: Sword of the Lord upon the earth Soon Eind quickly. 
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claps were heard, and all the world was a prey 
to war, famine, and pestilence. The vision ended 
with a command to Savonarola to make these 
things known to his hearers. A second vision 
appeared to him when he was preaching in San 
Lorenzo on Good Friday. He saw another vision 
in which a black cross rose from the city of RomCj, 
and reaching the heavens stretched its arms over 
the whole earth. Upon the cross was written, 
Crux Irae Dei} The sky was densely blacky 
lightning flashedj thunder pealed, there came a 
storm of wind and hail. From the centre of 
Jerusalem rose a golden cross, shedding its rays 
over the whole world, and upon this was written, 
Cntx Misericotdiae Dei} and all the nations flocked 
to adore it" Savonarola was so convinced of the 
authority of these and similar visions that he 
based his preaching on themj setting them along- 
side of " reason and the Bible." ^ 

Savonarola's imagination was further stimulated 
by the uncontrolled method of his interpretation 
of Scripture. In addition to the literal .'sense, 
he interpreted also by reference to the spirit, to 
morality, to the history of the Jewish and of the 
Christian Church, and also by reference to the 
Church triumphant. " In this manner Savonarola 
found confirmation in the Bible for every thought, 
inspiration^ and prophecy^ that he imagined, and 
for all he beheld." * His imagination which thus 

' The Cross of the Wrath of God. 
3 The Cross of the Mercy of God, 
» Ufc, Vilkfi, 154/. * lb., ug. 
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played round the literal sense of biblical state- 
ments, would find sufRcient scope for nearly all its 
flights without leaving the limits laid down by 
orthodoxy. And so, Instead of finding in the 
language of the Bible a check upon his visionary 
impulses, he was impelled further in the same 
direction, 

There is a curious piece of self-revelation in 
which Savonarola shows that his visions are to 
be distinguished from mere hallucinations, and 
partake rather of the nature of visualised thoughts. 
Speaking of some of his more extravagant visions 
which had been sharply crittcisedj, he says : " I did 
not intend to say that my mortal body had been 
in paradise, but only that I had seen it in mental 
vision. Assuredly in paradise there be neither 
trees nor waters, nor stairs nor doors, nor chairs ; 
therefore, but for their ill-will, these men might 
easily have understood that all these scenes were 
formed in nty mind by angelic inUrvention^' 
There is a family likeness between these ex- 
periences of Savo]iarola and the visions of 
Blake, and we can compare with this utterance 
of Savonarola a precisely similar one which 
Blake made (p. 217), In both men the visionary 
is partly the master, partly the servant of what 
he sees. But we now come to this remarkable 
fact ; that the thoughts which in this way derived 
partly from the Florentine's own initiative, partly 
from an external source— whatever that source 
raay have been, whether it was rooted in past 
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experience, or derived from an ideal which 
operated as something' given — guided him to 
forecast the future of Italy in a most marvellous 
manner. He not only had the prophetic insight 
by which he could read the signs of the times ; 
he was also endowed with a foresight through 
which he read the future in a manner for which 
the commonplace considerations of psychology 
fail to account, and we are forced to take refuge 
in terms like " inspiration," or " the influence of 
the oversoul " phrases which do not so much solve 
a problem as set it before us to be solved. 

It is perhaps impossible to account for a gift of 
this kind, any more than for other endowments of 
a genius. But we can at least note in Savonarola 
some circumstances which afforded to such a gift 
free exercise. He was steeped in the Suvmia of 
St Thomas Aquinas, through which the tradition 
of classical philosophy and the austere passion of 
the Scriptures were focussed upon him. He had 
no interests outside his vocation ; and his vocationj 
in form at least, was that of seeking the best 
things. The simplicity of his mode of life, which 
is symbolised for the traveller to Florence in that 
cell at St Mark's, saved him from the social futili- 
ties in which the lowest sets the measure for the 
highest. But neither his studies nor hi-s vocation 
nor his ascetic temper withdrew him from affairs 
and the beauty of the world. He " opened schools 
for the study of painting, sculpture and architec- 
ture, and for the art of transcribing and illuminat- 
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ing manuscripts," ^ Yet his powers best displayed 
themselves in public affairs. He not only devised 
a constitution for his city which commended itself 
as the best possible one to the greatest thinkers 
of his time ; he also induced his countrymen to put 
it into practice. His isolated predictions fall into 
the background as we set before our eyes the 
magnificence of this, the greatest achievement of 
Savonarola. The reformer makes credible the 
gifts of the prophet. His mind like an ^ohan harp 
hung amid the trees of his own Florence, returned 
answering echoes to the breath of the Spirit, 

At the beginning of this series of studies I 
ventured to hope that in the light of the re- 
ligious experience studied upon its concrete and 
actual sidcj we should understand somewhat 
better the workings of the minds, which under 
a too narrow view, had been set down as dis- 
eased. After we have seen in Savonarola a 
combination of the visionary and the states- 
man, we shall be able to approach the character 
of Cromwell with the sympathy which is neces- 
sary to understand it. I do not mean by sympathy 
that we are to take a partisan view of the great 
Protector, but that we are to see in him that 
mixture of gold and dross which in its varying 
degrees forms the good man and the bad man 
alike. " In the worst men there is something of 
goodj and the best are not without a tinge of 
depravity."^ Dean Church, when he is review- 

* Life, by ViUaii, 165^ " TertalliM. fit amm9i 41. 
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ing Carlyle's Life of Cromwell, Xa\x.s offence at the 
scriptural colouring of Cromwell's vocabulary, and 
is on the verge of stigmatising^ it as cant.' The 
fact of the matter seems to be that the Old Testa- 
ment furnished to Cromwell and his supporters (as 
it has done to Kruger and the Boers), a philosophy 
of history and politics which was at once simple 
and figurate, while his opponents were conversant 
with the abstract ideas of the schoolmen and their 
complex casuistry. Whenever a man's life gets out 
of gear with his professions he uses cant, and Crom- 
well's friends had no monopoly of it. The Puritan 
conscience was like other consciences ; it became 
stretched in the wear and tear of political conflicts. 

Cromwell deserves the name of prophet for 
a twofold reason. His philosophy of life drawn 
from the Old Testament — crude and partial and 
inflexible as it was — -was a truer exponent of the 
English spirit than the statecraft and manage- 
ment which grew up round the court of the 
Stuarts. In the second place, he gave a lead 
to a powerful class hitherto silent and unacknow- 
ledged, and so unsealed a fountain of energy which 
little by little began to pulse through the nation's 
veins, until the national youth was renewed. 

In studying the careers of the Florentine and 
the English reformerSj we are met by one or two 
striking points of agreement. Firstly, the ambi- 
tion for a cause tends to pass into a personal 
ambttionj and the slight passed upon the man 
' Qtcasitmal Paptrs, 1, 25. 
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gains the aspect of a wrong done to his principles, 
George Eliot in Romola has suggested the lines 
along which even Savonarola moved towards 
arbitrary and tyrannical methods. Florence be- 
came restive under a religious dictatorship. Eng- 
land had to endure a religious dictatorship doubled 
with a military one. No prophet has a monopoly 
of the truth which he is called upon to declare, 
and the temporary victory of a party is dearly pur- 
chased at the price of freedom and honesty, neither 
man nor party being necessary to the triumph 
of truth. Hence there is no reason for regret that 
the Protectorate of Cromwell formed but an epi- 
sode in the political history of England. His ideas 
were carried out with more caution and more 
efficiency by the Whig statesmen of the next 
century. Cromwell and his supporters were carried 
away by religious enthusiasm, but they cared very 
little for freedom of thought. This complement 
of religious liberty had to wait for the less en- 
thusiastic but wiser advocacy of men like Locke. 

The religious partisan is often ready to sacrifice 
the free personalities of his fellows so that his own. 
favourite type of the religious life may prevail ; 
and, in seeking to attain this end, such men refuse 
to the subjects of their handling the compliment 
of sincere and candid utterance. Popular prejudice 
has identified the Society of Jesus with these two 
failings. As a matter of fact, St Ignatius simply 
reduced to system the method by which religious 
propaganda has for the most part moved. For 
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these two qualities are the usual accompanimejits 
of the enthusiasm which alone is able to move 
the world ; and the spirit which has reached the 
standpoint of complete toleration in matters of 
thought, and of impartial pursuit of the truth, serves 
no longer under the banner of partisan religion, 
but has reached the standpoint of quietism, and 
of the scientific method. Hence we must take 
account of the limits which the religious spirit 
imposes in these two directions. 

Newman, therefore, in marking off his opposition 
to Liberalism, draws attention to an intrinsic atti- 
tude of the religious spirit. Since the thirties, the 
pnnc'iple odatsses /aire has translated into politics 
the doctrine of the unlimited freedom of the in- 
dividual, and has disclosed its own imperfections. 
Human beings, in the abstract, have no rights, 
but only as members of an organised society ; 
and the religious propaganda which attempts to 
bring them into social relations of a special kind, 
involves, therefore, a certain intrusion upon the 
hitherto unlimited activities of the individual. 

In the second place, religion, so far as it rests 
upon preferences and judgments of value, em- 
phasises certain aspects of truth, and so deserts 
the neutral standpoint of science. Or to use 
Schopenhauer's convenient distinction, the sufE* 
cient reason sought by science is of one kind, that 
of religion is of another kind. 

How then are we to reconcile thid opposition 
of religion and freedom ? The religious spirit seems 
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to stand in an apparent hostility to that freedom 
and love of truth upon which are laid the founda- 
tions of modern civilisation. May we reconcile 
the opposition in this way^ namely, that religion 
must attain its ends without sacrificing either the 
personality of the individual, or doing violence to 
truth ? Religion must exercise its compulsion by 
means which leave unaffected the civil freedom of 
the individual ; it must attract rather than impel. 
In the second place, the preferences which it marks 
off as its own are conditioned by the objective sys- 
tem of truth, in which the scientific method moves. 
Hence, further, it is clear that the specifically 
religious spirit requires to be checked on the one 
hand by the love of civil freedom, and on the other 
by the scientific spirit Apart from these checks 
religion degenerates into a tyranny over both body 
and mind. It would appear from this that the 
more wholesome tone of religious life which charac- 
terises Teutonic countries is not due to the form of 
their religious life since it does not contain within 
itself its own checks. For example, the republic 
of Geneva, under the government of Calvin, was 
despotic in the extreme. Yet it did its work in 
spite of the offences which liberty suffered. Pro- 
testantism, therefore, is not the cause of the free- 
dom which we enjoy. Rather both Protestantism 
and the civil life of Protestant nations are referable 
to the peculiar genius of the nations which have 
embraced Protestantism. Or to put the same 
thing in another way, Protestantism translates into 
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the religiaus life those institutions which express 
and guarantee the freedom of the individual in 
civil life. Yet for all that it is not clear that the 
religions life is capable of being entirely trans- 
formed after this manner. The attempt is some- 
times made to determine problems of taste on the 
lines of universal suffrage, an attempt which always 
fails. For In the fine arts it is the opinion of the 
connoisseur that counts. In the same way it would 
seem that in the more searching value-judgments 
of the religious spirit, the principle of authority 
has a wider scope than is always allowed in a free 
state. Liberty runs into extremes and needs the 
restraint of religion. 

In the next place the reh'gious temper is directed 
to other ends than the scientific temper. The 
former passes judgments of value ; the ktter, 
judgments of fact The religious spirit, therefore, 
is not affected, except incidentally^ by changes in 
the subject matter upon which it operates. At the 
same time the scientific spirit has created for it- 
self an immense and increasing field of knowledge 
for which the religious spirit does not supply the 
necessary instruments, and the limits are marked off 
quite clearly to which the religious spirit is forced 
to submit. The Protestant, until the last few 
years, has attempted to shut his eyes to this fact 
by a forced interpretation of the Scriptures, The 
Roman Catholic has shelved the business of recon- 
ciling the two methods by referring their differences 
to an external authority. 
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We are now in a position to understand more 
clearly the nature of prophecy. It announces 
estimates of the true worth of things which are 
not yet clearly realised. Jesus began His preach- 
ing by declaring the advent of whole classes of 
men — the meek, the poor, the persecuted^ — to 
consideration and power throughout the world, 
just as Cromwell brought to view the worth of 
the middle classes in England. He did not pre- 
scribe one form of political constitution rather 
than another ; and historically the Christian re- 
ligion is reconcilable with many forms of polity. 
For example, the conversion of India to Chris- 
tianity, supposing it to be carried out, would not 
necessarily fit the peoples of India for self-govern- 
ment And it is not certain that the Russian 
Government is mistaken in its extreme suspicion 
and hostility towards western ideas. The political 
element in Protestant forms of Church government 
makes the Protestant churches the allies of freedom 
in free countries. It is an interesting problem to 
enquire how far they are adapted to introduce the 
Christian religion to savage or to subject races. The 
missionary efforts of the present are not comparable 
in success to the conversion of the Franks, the 
Celts, the Teutons, the Slavs, by a church which 
spoke with the accents of dogmatic authority 
and offered a visible system of sacramental grace. 
And, on the other hand, the religious life among 
the Christianised negroes of North America falls 
far short of the hopes that missionary enterprise 
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suggests. Evangelical Protestantism speaks as man 
to man, and assumes, therefore, that a great part 
of its work has already been done for it. But 
there are peoples who need tutelage, and cannot 
walk alone. The constitution ^ of the Roman 
Church, then, which is really the absolutism of 
a government like that of Russia translated into 
terms of religion, may be more suited to peoples 
which have not yet passed beyond the absolute 
form of government, and are still in the condition 
of tutelage. For before conscience can be para- 
mount in the individual life It must already be 
realised in part in social institutions, and in most 
cases finds an external form in the opinion of the 
Christian society. It is questionable whether the 
Converts to Christianity among -savage races can 
enter upon the moral life without the support of 
this opinion as interpreted for them by a recog. 
nised and authoritative teacher. 

What, then, is required for the conversion of 
India or of Africa is not merely the presentation 
of the Christian religion in the social and political 
guise in which it is adapted to the most civilised 
nations in the world, but the use of means which 
answer to and express the character of those to 
whom it is offered. Miss Kingsley has pointed 
out the danger of treating the natives of Africa 
from the standpoint of modern Europe, 
^ I am not speakimg now of Jogtna, 

Note. — For the subject-matter of Ehis chapter, see Vaughan, 
Stettes from iht Qftarry, Seimon V". 
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Metaphor m religious. cle|iniLi>ans — Legal metaphor supplemented by 
the mystics — Wtl], as natural process (i) — As more than natural 
process (ii)^ Individual will and will of society — Self-culture a 
contradiction — Progress fi social fact — Conversion and progrcM 
— Evangelical idea too narrow — Imttntiorii of enthusiasm by 
spasmodic conversion — Sin inevitable — Detachment and soli- 
tude — Use of asceticism — Scientific knowledge and theological 
prepress. 

NEARLY all the language of religious defini- 
tion and description consists of metaphors, 
comparisons, thrown out at certain elusive and 
sometimes inscrutable experiences. The relation 
of the soul to God has been viewed mainly in 
two ways. The one way is to compare Him with 
light illumining an object. There are many 
traces of this in the older Jewish literature ; and 
when Jewish and Greek thoug^ht flowed together 
in one stream, the famous figure in the Republic 
of Plato, where the Idea of the Good is compared 
with the sun in the visible world, reinforced the 
language of the Jewish hymn -writers and seers. 
The other way is to v\&w the relation between 
God and the soul through the analogies of the 
law court. God is either the judge or the pro- 
secutor or the plaintiffj and the soul is the 
346 
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prisoner at the bar. It is to the legal bent of 
the mind of St Paul that the forensic turn of so 
much Christian theology is duCj and thousands of 
writers have occupied themselves in rabbinical dis- 
quisitions upon justification without contributing 
one new thought either to religion or to law. 
The reason is not far to seek, The soul stands 
over against God as a personality which is at the 
same time dependent. And theologians have been 
engaged on the impossible task of reducing all 
the intimacies which grow out of this relation- 
ship to a single type. The good citizen moves 
through life in a well-ordered state without enter- 
ing the precincts of the law courtf at any rate as a 
criminal. And theologians have treated the whole 
human race as if it were simply criminal, and 
nothing more. The same genius for law which 
built up the Roman code threw itself upon the 
analogous aspect of the religious life. It is worthy 
of notice that " the doctrines of reconciliation and 
justification are precisely those which have found 
their development exclusively in (the western) por- 
tion of the Church," ^ that is to say, in that part 
where Roman^ as opposed to Greek, influences 
have prevailed. Againj it is precisely upon these 
doctrines that the first distinctly Protestant theo- 
logy was directed, Even the kingdom of God 
becomes in the theology of Calvin a huge system 
of arbitrary police, of which the government of 
Geneva offered the earthly type, 

* Ritsehl, History of Jus(i/Ualia>i and Reeoftiilialion, z\. 
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Compare with this monotonous harping on one 
string the celestial harmony of the parables of 
Jesus, m which mankind is figured as the husband- 
man in a field ; the returning prodigal ; the house- 
wife looking for the lost coin ; the seeker after 
hidden treasure ; the petitioner of an unjust judge ; 
while the more gloomy comparisons seem to have 
been directed not so much against the whole 
world as against the nation that rejected Him. 

Mystical writers, by their comparisons, have sup- 
plemented and enriched the arid method of more 
formal theologians, and Ritschl fails to do them 
justice when he says that " the so-called mystical 
form of religious ideas is wont to rest upon the 
reduction of relations which pertain to the will, 
to the forms of a natural process," ^ The Song of 
Songs, with its gSowing human passion, does not 
fall under Ritschrs condemnation, and it has been 
largely used by the mystics in their descriptions, 
God is portrayed by them under the form of a 
lover as worthily as under the form of a barrister 
at the criminal bar And then as to the rest of 
Ritschl's statement, there is a twofold aspect of 
the will which requires to be brought out by two 
corresponding modes of expression. While the 
relations which pertain to the will must be capable 
of reduction to the forms of a natural process, 
this does not exhaust the meaning of " will." On 
the one side, the will is conditioned by, or rather 
enters into, a chain of cause and effect, and is thus 

' Ritschl, HUiary &f JttsHfitatien and Beeonciiiaiion, 8, 
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comparable in its changes to natural processes, 
although at the same time it is itself a unique 
natural process. On the other hand, it is a 
natural process which is conscious of itself and 
so seems to rise beyond the natural order. 
Hence we may say that so far as the will is 
determined it may be illustrated by analogies 
from nature ; so far as it is self-conscious or " free," 
it discloses itself in moral relations of which the 
l^al relation is a somewhat unimportant type. 

We have already traced some of the experi- 
ences of the soul on the side of the aspiration 
towards God : we shall now consider the love of 
the soul towards God as it translates itself into 
specific modes of life ; and in so doing we shall 
try to keep in view the double aspect of this 
aspiration, as comparable to a natural process on 
the one hand, and as self-initiated on the other. 

But the will in this twofold aspect is realised 
in the Christian society of which it is not the 
originator but the offspring. The Christian 
Church like the State is not to be regarded as 
the mere sum of individuals, but as the organism 
of which the individual is a member; and in the 
Christian life no less than in the life of the State, 
we must take account of the factor through which 
the individual is no longer isolated but taken up 
into something higher. This factor reveals itself 
as a common ideal to which the society tends, 
an ideal not so much possessing reality as claim- 
ing it, and subduing the society to itself. But in 
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the realm of the spirit this claim to existence is 
as good as existence. Or, in other words, it is 
only so far as the individual lays hold upon and 
realises this common ideal, that he can be said 
to exist in the moral world at all. Hence, in 
coming to itself, individuality is transcended by 
something higher. The scientific man loses him- 
self in acquiring the objectcve temper of science ; 
the artist in realising an ideal beauty ; the 
Christian in realising the kingdom of heaven. 

In this ideal, man and God come together. 
We may speak either of the movement of this 
ideal towards man, as a light that breaks in upon 
him, or of his movenient towards it, as though 
he were drawn by it Some readers may take 
alarm at what they may consider statements with- 
out foundation. Yet, however we express ourselves 
now, we can rest upon certain facts ; that there is 
an ideal ; that it is appropriated by the soul ; 
that as so appropriated it seems to constitute the 
true being of the soul ; that it does not arise in 
the soul left to itself and apart from the company 
of other human beings ; that therefore it is super- 
induced upon the soul. 

The notion of self-culture lays an unreal stress 
upon the individual, as though in his solitary 
discipline he were already at hand in the fulness 
of his beingj, and could come to complete satis- 
faction within the limits of his own nature. In 
the light of history this notion of .self-culture does 
not satisfy. Culture itself is a social product, 
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and self-culture^ therefore, is a contradiction. As 
soon as we realise this inadequacy of the soul to 
account for itself from within, we are thrown 
upon the notion of Another towards Whom we 
move, and Who draws us. We need not scruple 
when we talk of the Ideal about using terms 
which refer to persons. In the natural world we 
are concerned with things ; in the world of spirit 
thing's do not count except in their relation to 
persons. Hence it would be inaccurate to speak 
of an ideal as a thing at all, unless, indeed, we 
dwell upon a part of it isolated from the rest. 

Spiritual progress, therefore, is not like a series 
of states developing themselves entirely from 
within. It consists rather in going beyond one's 
first self and so finding one's ultimate self. This 
last phrase of going beyond one's self is to be 
taken in a plain and not in a paradoxical sense. 
The interaction of individual beings in a realm 
of persons involves a transcending of self which 
is at the same time an affirmation of self in the 
highest form possible. 

Now this self-transcending can take place only 
in relation to other persons. Hence it is a false 
show of self-sacrifice when it is performed in 
partial or complete isolation, as in the cloister or 
the hermitage. Hence further the importance of 
humanitarian love in the religious scheme, such 
love being, as it were, the condition by which 
alone the spiritual life, in its true sense, is 
made possible. Let me use an illustration from 
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physiology. The office of the blood, it is said, 
is to furnish a special environment for all the 
constituent organs of the body, an environment 
in which they live and from which they draw 
their nourishment. In the same way humanitarian 
love may be said to be the life-stream in which 
the Christian virtues flourish. Now under some 
conditions the cloister, and even the cell, have 
been the only places where the Christian ideal 
could be pursued, inasmuch as the world still " lay 
in the wicked one." But obviously the growth 
of the Christian character is much more rounded 
and complete when it takes place in the fulness 
of social life than when it is forced in the atmo- 
sphere of an exclusive community. 

We can now draw an important inference about 
conversion. It is surely clear from the general 
course of our discussion that in a Christian country, 
under ordinary circumstances, there can be marked 
off no such absolute beginning of the religious 
life as is ordinarily understood in conversion. In 
conversion the spiritual impulse becomes conscious 
of itself in a special degree, but it must be there 
before it can become conscious of itself. Hence 
conversion is rather to be viewed as marking a 
stage in a progress which has already been begun, 
and not as the absolute beginning. 

Further, the fundamental importance of love as 
a spiritual motive has caused it to be viewed as 
equal to the whole of the spiritual life, as though 
a mere aspiration towards God exhausted the 
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whole range of possibility in this sphere. Hence 
the extravagant language which the leaders of some 
religious revivals have indulged in, as though there 
was nothing nnore to be sought in the spiritual 
life beyond a bare aspiration. But unless the 
aspiration of the soul towards God is translated 
into its different forms and effects, it tends to 
die away into a mechanical and barren turn of 
mind. This seems to be the weak point in the 
current Evangelical view of the Christian life, and 
has been pointed out with great emphasis by 
Dr Dale.^ When once the individual has made 
public profession of the aspiration towards God 
in the act of conversion, he is encouraged to 
induce as many others as possible to the same 
act, and is at once caught up into a social 
machinery directed towards this one purpose. 
From this somewhat narrow view of the divine 
nature and the divine purpose, there follow the 
intellectual barrenness which distinguishes so 
strangely the Evangel ical movement. 1 1 has 
contributed little or nothing to theology, nothing 
to the science of ethics,* and has stood aloof 
from and discouraged science, poetry, philosophy, 
and the fine arts. The answer is sometimes 
made that the method has succeeded. So also 
has the society of Jesus, which unites to a like 
mediocrity of standard, a patronage of culture 
even more fatal to its object than the traditional 
opposition of some religious schools. To identify 

^ Lift, 349- ' /*-. 348^ 
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the glory of God with a single aim, laudable in 
itself as it may be, whether it be the prosperity of 
a religious order or the universal prevalence of one 
temper of mind, is to deny part of the divine 
nature and to be a partial atheist 

For God is interpreted through our apprehen- 
sion of Him, and ouf knowledge is limited by 
our capacity to receive Him. " Simple people," 
says Eckhart, " conceive that we are to see God 
as if He stood on that side and we on this. It 
is not 50 : God and I are one in the act of my 
perceiving Him."' 

The passion o( religious enthusiasm, never- 
theless, is the main factor in religious progress. 
*' Enthusiasm may do much harm and act at 
times absurdly, but calculation never made a 
hero." * Now there is a curious imitation of this 
enthusiasm to which reference has already been 
made, naraeJyt the impulses which suggestion 
creates in weak minds by a kind of hypnotism ; ^ 
and although this is a beneficent contrivance by 
which weakness takes refuge under the shadow 
of the Cross, it is not here that we are to look 
for the genuine exhibition of religious passion. 
Not only so, the facility with which as we are told 
conversion may be effected in five minutes, makes 
the successful missioner somewhat inclined to 
assimilate sounder but more recalcitrant material 
to the same process. It is by a very natural 

' Quoted by Taulcr, Lift and Sermi>tis, E. Ubds,, Stj. 

^ Newman, Eisay en De^elopmenlt 329. ^ P. llS, supra. 
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reaction against such valetudinarianism that 
healthy natures have shrunk rrom the religious 
profession altogether Some of the most manly 
spirits have preferred to keep locked up in their 
own breast the affection which the person of 
Jesus inevitably inspires, rather than to give a 
handle for the intrusion of religious busybodies 
upon what is infinitely sacred. 

But in a richly endowed emotional nature the 
waking of the religious spirit to self-consciousness 
is quite unlike the caricature which springs up in 
the revival meeting^ and rather resembles the un- 
sealing of the fountains of the deep. Along with 
the new affection there comes *' a new strength 
and might in all powers outward and inward." ^ 
And the feelmgs which urge on to new fields of 
action also direct towards new fields of truth. 
Such pure fires of love kindle an explosion of 
light To be freed from the blinding effects of 
a sordid self-interest in its various kinds, leaves 
the glance of the spirit clear for a wider outlook. 

Yet no finality can be attained even through 
the deepest love. The soul is never dispensed 
from the effort which each new situation and the 
corresponding duty impose upon it. But it is 
impossible to be quite certain always what one's 
duty is, and we are not always sincere with our- 
selves in determining it Hence it may be laid 
down as an axiom of the spiritual life that the 
conduct even of the best men is tinged with sin. 

' Tauler, op. cil., 46. 
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(I say of the spiritual life, because the conditions 
of outward conduct imposed, first by positive law 
and then by social custom, are relatively easy to 
fulfil by the person of a truly good intention.) 
Here, after all, is the partial justification of the 
forensic view of the attitude of God to man. Man 
is for ever condemned and drawn forward by his 
ideals. Hence, too, the Christian Church can 
never claim to be perfect over against a sinful 
world. Hence, again, the intentions must be 
submitted to the most searching scrutiny if we 
are to avoid self-deception. And yet- — so difficult 
is right conduct — it is dangerous to carry this 
scrutiny further than the larger issues of life^ or 
else action is paralysed altogether. 

But such refinements as these are not for most 
men. The schooling of self to obey the plain law 
of conduct is enough to task and to exhaust all 
their energies. In their despair of attaining self- 
mastery even amid the usual surroundings of life, 
men have fled to special means, to self-torture and 
solitudcj that they might win this indispensable 
victory. 

It is to be borne in mind that the populations 
among whom the Christian religion first spread, 
were like the neighbouring Semitic nations which 
" know no mean between asceticism and un- 
restrained self-indulgence." ^ And although the 
more northern nations are also, on the whole, 
more temperate, this is only partially true. It 
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may be said of the working classes in England 
to-day that in great part " they know no mean 
between asceticism and unrestrained self-indul- 
gence " so far as intoxicants are concerned. The 
teetotal movementj therefore, is analogous in every 
way to the monastic system as an expedient in 
face of an incurably weak will. And although 
the monastic system has sho^n itself susceptible 
to the gravest abuses, it seems to have been a 
witness to ideals of conduct higher than those 
which at the time could be attained in daily life. 
It is true that the genius of the Teutonic races for 
family life puts to shame the artificial virtues of 
the monastery ; but it is not certain that the tone 
of the monastery was as bad as that of the market 
and street " I do not believCj" says Dr Jessopp, 
" that any man of common fairness and candour 
could rise from the examination " (of the historical 
evidence) " with any other impression than that 
as a body the monks of the thirteenth century 
were better than their age. Vicious and profligate, 
drunken and unchaste as a class they certainly 
were not." ^ The true weakness of the monastic 
system lies in another direction than this, In the 
first place, it withdraws from public life precisely 
that class of persons who should be engaged in it. 
Who can say, for instance, how much contem- 
poraty France and Spain and Italy are .suffering 
from the retirement of just those persons in whom 
reflection and self-criticism are strongest ? In the 

* Cmnng of the PHars, 139, 
R 
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second place, the monastic life tends, like academic 
life, to drop from its high profession down to trivial 
gossip and disputes, precisely for lack of those 
absorbing interests which are found in the inter- 
course of politics and social life. If these limits 
of monasticism are borne in mind, there are some 
things to be said for the life in common of persons 
of one way of thinking. It Is easier to maintain 
unpopular and unfashionable standards of thought 
and practice with the aid even of a small environ- 
ment. The university settlements in large towns 
are adaptations of the monastic system to modern 
circumstances ; and under a conscientious and able 
administrator many a mediteval monastery must 
have been, in its way, a similar centre of good 
works and more or less sound learning. 

In one detail the mediaeval monastery was 
strikingly modern. Its inmates knew to the full 
that weariness which is sometimes thought to be 
a product of the nineteenth century. In the 
pilgrimage of the spirit this weariness has been 
already dealt with under the name of the dark 
night of the soul.^ Souls less serious than others 
were content to yawn through long periods of 
ennui. St Bernard complains of those who would 
sleep in choir.® 

But there were orders of a stricter rule, in which 

the likeness between the life of the cloister and 

of the world almost disappeared, orders in which 

every means was taken to repress natural inclina- 

' P. 126, iKpra. " Serm. vii. 
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tions. There is no need here to describe in detail 
the arrangements made with this end in the reg'u- 
lations of the stricter orders such as the CarmeHtes 
and Carthusians. What is of more interest, is to 
note that individuals living in the world have used 
special disciplines. For example, "Sir Thomas 
More," says an unknown biographer, " used often to 
punish his body with discipline, especially every 
Friday, great saints' eves, and at the four times of 
Ember week, with whips made of knotted corda. 
He used to wear a cilice {i.e. hair shirt), yea, often 
when he sat as High Chancellor in judgment seat 
But because he would not be noted of singularity, 
he conformed himself outwardly to other men of 
the same state and vocation. This no person did 
know but his daughter IMargaret, whom he best 
trusted : causing her sometime, as need required, 
to wash his shirt of hair." ^ So far as the needs 
of the body seem to hamper human freedom, it is 
at least comprehensible how the wish to assert this 
freedom should lead to practices like those of the 
Chancellor of Henry the Eighth. Nor is it just 
to ascribe them to the wish to be laying up a store 
of merit They are simply one of the many forms 
in which religious scruples express tliemselves. 
Moreover they are not without a practical value. 
There is no need perhaps to go as far as Sir 
Thomas More, but something of the kind is recom- 
mended by one of the most genial of living men, 
William James. He offers as " a final practical 

^ Wordswortli, MctifHti^iical Biography, ii. 82. 
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maxim " : " Keep the faculty of effort alive in you fy 
a little gratuitous exercise ever}' day. That is, be 
systematically ascetic or heroic in little unnecessary 
points ; do every day or two something for no other 
reason than that you would rather not do it, so that 
when the hour of dire need draws nigh it may find 
you not unnerved and untrained to stand the test."* 
It may be affirmed, there fore, that a touch of austerity 
is natural to any complete religious system. Those 
who scout it in religion, employ it themselves in 
business and sport. It is not true, as some would 
say, that daily life always offers enough oppor- 
tunities for self-repression, although perhaps it does 
so in the majority of cases. Our national love of 
comfort places many persons, especially in the well- 
to-do classes, in positions where the friction of life 
is reduced to a minimum ; and the consequence is 
that such persons pass their lives in an atmosphere 
of unreality. 

The office of ascetic practices is to enable the 
spirit to rise above dependence upon its surround- 
ings, so that it may see beneath its feet " every 
fear, inexorable fate, and the dread tumult of 
death." But after all, this is a somewhat mechani- 
cal method ; and the same end is attained more 
quickly by the impulse of aspiration, or by the 
contemplative temper. 

Detachment from external conditions is some- 
times sought under the form of a desire for soli- 
tude, solitude being necessary alike for recoUec- 

^ Textboek of Piychdlfigyt 149. 
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tion and speculation. The practice of solitude 
is indeed one form of asceticism, and is also a con- 
dition of spiritual advance. A great part of the 
misery of the poor comes from the fact that their 
lives are spent so much in common owing to their 
confined surroundings ; and so they fall into a 
restless habit, for which companionship and gossip 
is at once the satisfaction and the further stimulus'; 
while the cheap magazine is as it were gossip con- 
tinued into moments of solitude, the clamour of 
the mob trespassing upon the divine silence. 

We have dealt already with another mode of 
progress, under the head of aspiration. Alongside 
of aspiration and ascetic practices there comes, as 
the third mode of progress in the spiritual life, the 
acquisition of knowledge. It would seem possible, 
though not necessary, that a mind which is per- 
petually eonversant with the order of nature, must 
get attuned at the same time to the moral order. 
However this may be, the discipline which is 
offered by scientific investigation, produces a cer- 
tain modesty and self-control, which is indistin- 
guishable from the sanctity of the noblest saints. 
There are few names in the calendar which suggest 
personalities as attractive as those ol Spinoza and 
Darwin, Unfortunately the benefits conferred by 
devotion to theology and to literature appear 
to be of a somewhat more mixed kind. The 
wranglings of controversialists in religion, and the 
acerbity of the great English scholars, are some- 
times excused ; but the patience and the confessed 
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^nonnce that go with the adv-anoe of natiual 
science into the unknown, furnish a check which 
is sadly needcxl by the theolc^an and the scholar, 
for whom so much rests upon arbitrarj' conjecture. 
On the other hand, when the knowledge of natural 
science is acquired at second hand by persons who 
have not obsen^ for themselves — a method which 
has been stereot^-ped in the reflations of the 
Science and Art Department^ the very certainty 
and compieteness of scientific statement as far as 
it goes, renders the natural sciences, when pursued 
in this way, inferior as a discipline to the less 
certain and less dogmatic methods of literature 
and history. The type of mind which it is pro- 
ducing, falls far short of the expectations which the 
advocates of scientific education have encouraged. 
For it unites the faults of superficiality and self- 
satisfied dogmatism. The results of this misuse 
of natural science are seen in the trend of general 
opinion. The prevailing temper of the public is 
one for which knowledge of the laws of nature is 
simply the means that there may be more to eat 
and drink and wear ; and it overlooks altogether 
the true meaning of scientific training. It is suflfi- 
ciently rebuked in a saying of Comte, " The loftiest 
aim of all the sciences is not to minister to the 
arts of life, but to satisfy the fundamental necessity 
of the intellect to know the laws of phenomena." 

It is not to be expected that persons who 
neglect the profounder aspects of natural science 
and disdain the philosophic method of reflection, 
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should in theology say much worth listening to. 
And so Dale could declare, with an irony of which 
he was, perhaps, not unconscious : " 1 can see no 
signs that we are on the eve of discovering any 
great provinces of religious truth that have hitherto 
been unknown to us." ' Serious reflection, in which 
truth is sought without prepossession, is neither 
useful for trade, nor does it bear immediately upon 
conduct ; and so we must join with Dale in the 
expectation that theology is not going to revive in 
England at present. " To the earlier neglect, and 
to the recent disparagement of Christian Dogma 
as a scientific study, 1 attribute very much of the 
poverty and confusion of theological thought, very 
much of the religious uncertainty, and some of the 
more serious defects in the practical religious life 
of our churches which are causing anxiety to many, 
and to some» serious alarm." " Hence, alongside 
of aspiration and of ascetic practices, the method 
of speculation also is a way to God, a way which 
should be the special characteristic of the present 
age. 

The scrupulous attempt to reach the truth as 
far as possible, is always misunderstood by those 
for whom the love of the truth for its own sake is 
incomprehensible. Even Dale was accused of 
being a Jesuit ; and it is maintained by some 
that, in spite of the Apohgiit, Newman must be 
considered to fall below our English standard of 
veracity. " I kept guarding/' says St Augustine, 

' Lift, 624. '^ tb^^ 573. 
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most bravely before the world have sought now 
and then, in private it may be, some person to 
support them against that terrible sense of weak- 
ness and isolation which rebukes even the strongest 
heart at times. This sense of weakness is, there- 
fore, an intrinsic character of the soul. It is also 
the spring of many excellences. 

There is a special reason why we should dwell 
upon this topic. The fundamental difference be- 
tween the two chief parties at the Reformation 
was not so much one of doctrine as of practice. 
The mediaeval Church with its compact organisa- 
tion had encroached gradually upon the freedom 
of the individual until he was as clay in the hands 
of an ecclesiastical caste. Even as early as St 
Chrysostom the claims of the priesthood reached 
a pitch beyond which nothing further remained. 
" Men who had their abode and occupation in the 
world were entrusted with the control of celestial 
things, and received a power which God gave neither 
to angels nor to archangels. For it has not been 
said to them, ' whatsoever ye bind on earth shall be 
bound also in heaven ; and whatsoever things ye 
loose shall be loosed.' For the rulers of the earth 
have power to bind upon earth, but only over the 
body, but this bond lays hold upon the soul and 
passes through the heavens ; whatever the priests 
do below is confirmed by God in heaveUj and 
the Master affirms the intention of His servants." 
And again, " the iaterval between the pastor 
and those over whom he exercises pastoral care 
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THERE are two related aspects of the soul 
of which account must be taken in any 
view of the religious life which aims at complete- 
ness. On the one hand, the soul is capable of a 
certain amount of initiative, and from the feeling 
of this power there arises the sense of spiritual 
freedom. Hence it is that where Church organi- 
sation represses the individual, or refuses him 
adequate expression, there is a reaction and a 
tendency to form new religious bodies. This 
tendency is often most vigorous where the re- 
ligious spirit is most alive. It is in England, 
America, and Russia, that there is at the same 
time the greatest intensity and the widest differ- 
ences of religious opinion. 

On the other hand, even the most self-reliant 
feel at times the need of an object upon which 

to lean. Those who have carried themselves the 
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place. And although in exaggeration these 
virtues issue in superstition and servility, the 
absence of them results in restlessness, in dis- 
courtesy, and in the ignorant self-assertion which 
is fatal to the finer graces of mind and spirit. 

We have already seen how humility is con- 
nected with a genuine self-knowledge ; it has also 
a bearing upon practice. In the form of a readi- 
ness to repress oneself it passes into obedience. 
" There is no obedience," says St Teresa, " where 
there is no resolution to suffer.'* * The Jesuits 
have carried to its furthest pitch the cultivation 
of an obedience which does not, as in the case of 
a soldier, stop with the external act, but reaches 
the very depths of the soul. And in this way 
they have carried out a great psychological ex- 
periment. The uniform character of mind which 
is thus produced issues, of necessity, in that 
mediocrity to which reference has been made. 
But we must not make this stereotyped character 
into an insuperable objection against the spiritual 
exercises of Loyola. The mediocrity in question 
is the form which is taken by that sacrifice of self, 
to which the rules of Ignatius lead. But, in a 
less degree, a similar self-limitation is involved in 
all human organisation j and it will be found that 
this is a tax that must be paid universally. The 
unconscious compulsion of social life keeps each 
man more or less to his calling and office in the 
community, and refuses him the free exercise of 
* Li/e^ xxvi. 4. 
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all his powers. There is therefore a certain natural 
grace in accepting the position in which we are 
placed, affirming on the one hand our own rights^ 
and, on the other hand, respecting the claims of 
others. The discontent which is the motive power 
of much necessary social reform, is when carried 
into daily life, fatal to its usual courtesies. 

Along with the self-control which makes it pos- 
sible to fall into one's place, and to obey, there 
goes the readiness to learn and what answers to 
it in the realm of practice, tiie willingness to con- 
fess to an error. " I beseech you," CromweU 
wrote to the General Assembly of the Kirk of 
Scotland, '* think it possible you may be mis- 
taken/'' When this temper is carried into politics, 
it leads to an opportunism which is the precise 
opposite of that tendency to act upon a few 
principles which Mill has described as doctrin- 
airism. The opportunist judges each case upon 
its merits as far as possible in the light of general 
moral principles. The doctrinaire applies a 
formula which is inflexible and indifferent to the 
context in which it is used. From opportunism 
in the sense which we have described, there arises 
that quality in ecclesiastical statesmanship which 
baffles the secular critic. The rough and ready 
standards of the ordinary mind can be made the 
subject of foresight and calculation, But when the 
moral judgment is freely applied without refer- 
ence to party divisions, such calculation becomes 
' Carlyle, Lift and Lttteri afCromwill, letter cjtxiivi. 
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impossible. On the other hand, the course of 
the ecclesiastical politician does not move in vacuo. 
He, too, has his interests, his party, to defend, 
while he perplexes his opponents and rivals by 
the subtlety of his motives and his combinations. 
At the same tiinCj owing to the natural limita- 
tions of his life, being cut off from the clash of 
contending wills and the discipline of business^ he 
falls short in some respects of the usual standards 
of public affairs, as in many respects he passes be- 
yond them. And although the prejudice against the 
political churchman is partly due to his claim to 
act from high motives, it is not without warrant 
in the actual experience. " St Bernard," Dean 
Church tells us, "is a warning to all Christian 
explorers and expounders of truth — a warning all 
the more emphatic for the singular disinterested- 
ness of his purpose and the success of much that 
he attempted — not to be tempted by the influence 
which their work in retirement has given them, 
into those entangling and diflRcult paths of public 
activity from which, when a man has once entered 
upon them, it is hard to draw back, and in which 
it is so easy for the thinker, the divine, the 
teacher, to pass into the religious partisan, the 
religious manager and meddler and contriver, 
forgetting at once in the purity and elevation of 
his purpose and in the intoxication of his success 
the inherent snares and danger of power in any 
human hands." ^ 

^ Oceaiienai Essays, i. 337. 
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If docility leads to opportunism in the prime 
movers of affairs, it leads also to pliancy in their 
instruments ; and combines with the obedience 
already noted to render an ecclesiastical party far 
more formidable than its numbers would lead one 
to expect. At the same time, such a party is often 
itself deceived into an exaggeration of its resources. 
A momentary failure brings the whole complex 
oi^anisation to the ground, and contemporaries 
viewing the scattered components are surprised 
that so few should have wielded such power. Of 
this quality raedisval architecture furnishes a 
parable, as it took the small stones which were not 
enough for the builders of antiquity^ and lifted 
them into pointed arches and vaults, from which 
if one voussoir is removed the whole collapses. 

Just as the Romanist party exhibited in this 
concrete fashion the finer flower of its characteristic 
qualities, so on the other hand the Puritans of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were dis- 
tinguished by a rugged independence in which 
human freedom finds a majestic, if gaunt expres- 
sion. The admiration which is deservedly given 
to the Roman organisation finds its counterpart in 
the impressiveness of the individual character of 
many of the Reformers. On the other hand, if 
the Romanist has sacrificed the individual to social 
qualitfeSj the opposite holds good of his opponents 
in religion : they have often lost sight of social 
relations. And yet the purity of the family life, 
and a touch of austerity which goes along with 
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this purity, have furnished among the German races 
types of unassuming and unaffected courtesy, which 
rival the more formal manners of the Latin races. 
Having said this much, I shall take upon myself 
to point out an imperfection in bearing which 
follows straight from a favourite, but questionable, 
practice of some religious bodies. The practice 
of pubhc confession, in the various forms of the 
" experience " meeting, often breaks down the re- 
serve which is the soul's best armour. Persons 
who have surrendered their inmost citadel in this 
way, in turn display an eagerness to break through 
the defences of others ; an eagerness which puts 
its objects instinctively on their guard against in- 
trusion. Sometimes, however, young people are 
taken unawares, or in a moment of weakness, by 
these ill-advised, yet well-meaning advances. Those 
who are responsible, in any way, for the training 
of the young, will view with apprehension such 
methods of discipline, an apprehension which is 
based upon experience of their results. Moreover 
when a young convert carries the temper so pro- 
duced into the world, he offends against those 
valuable habits by which society guards the self- 
respect of its members, and brings his religious 
profession into an ill-odour, which it is far fronn 
deserving. 

It is perhaps comprehensible, therefore, how apart 
from the traditional hostility of some schools to 
fine art, the temper which has just been described, 
in itself and apart from religious tenets, has dis- 
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couraged the growth of an artistic tradition of any 
kind. For music and painting and sculpture and 
architecture are as it were the flower of a rich and 
harmonious social tradition. 

Yet there is a religious spirit which rises above 
party ; which treats religious practices whether 
these are controlled by public and private confes- 
sion or not, as a means to an end. For, after all, 
the details of Church administration which have 
given rise to so many disputes, do not in them- 
selves necessarily touch the depths of the soul ; 
and it is there that the great events of life take 
place. Neither confession nor the abstention from 
confession avail as such, but the entrance upon the 
life of the spirit. The soul can retire "far from 
the shore^ far from the trembling' throngs whose 
sails were never to the tempest ^ven." Per- 
sons who have reached this state sometimes show 
certain disinclination towards the external usages 
of religion. Molinos and Madame Guyon and the 
Society of Friends have united in like manner a 
responsiveness to spiritual motions combined with 
a shrinking from outward expression. At the same 
time it is doubtful whether such a temper of mind 
will ever become general ; and religious organi- 
sation which is bound to keep the great mass of 
mankind in view, cannot be expected to adjust 
itself to the needs or aspirations of a small 
minority. Visible symbols and external practices 
are employed in varying degrees by all bodies of 
Christians except perhaps the Society of Friends. 
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Now the same mode of argument can be era^- 

ployed in reference to direction. There are some 
persons who go through iife without ever seeking 
the advice of others on matters of conduct. But 
these are, after all, an insignificant minority ; and 
it is tacitly agreed that willingness to be advised 
is a kind of duty. Now there are very few persons 
occupying positions of trust, even of a modest 
kind, who have not received confidences and been 
asked for advice and direction in circumstances of 
perplexity ; and the question at once arises whether 
this aspect of the pastoral office is to be recognised 
or not. If the lawyer and the physician are con- 
sulted in the most intimate way upon cases of 
conscience, the Christian minister will be also. 
And the very claims which his position makes of 
itself, will assure to him an authority which cannot 
safely be left undefined. Such a relationship in- 
volves a certain bond of secre^ ; and, on the 
other hand, demands a certain understanding of 
the relative importance of duties when they seem 
to conflict, that is, a knowledge of casuistry. 

First, as to the duty of secrecy : confidences 
received lay the recipient under the obligation to 
use all lawful means in order to protect them. 
The person who turns Queen's evidence is felt to 
sacrifice in so doing his honour as a man ; and this 
feelijig is grounded upon a just view of the moral 
relations involved. In a similar though a less 
degree, persons engaged upon secret service break 
a contract upon which they enter implicitly by 
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their mere conversation with other men. The 
correspondents of the daily press, therefore, also 
move upon the borderland of what is forbidden by 
a strict code of honour. The person who telJs lies 
to another in order to protect a secret, and the 
person who breaks a confidence in order to pubHsh 
it, are scarcely entitled to throw stones at one 
another. 

For it may be taken as a maxim of conduct 
— -though perhaps it would be difficult to defend 
it in the abstract — that no person is under an 
obligation to declare to everybody who likes to 
question him the whole of his knowledge. I will 
go further, and say that there are some things which 
men are bound to keep hidden. You who lift 
your brow indignantly at this, will you undertake 
to describe publicly every action of your life? 
You dare not I Public confession, as in the 
Divorce Court or elsewhere, can never take place 
without a certain danger to morals. The practice 
of private confession was begun because of the 
scandals which were caused by that public con- 
fession which some would bring in again. Hence 
those persons who condemn both public and 
private confession, affirm in reality that unpopular 
maxim with which 1 started ; that men are not 
bound to declare the whole of their knowledge. 

Of course this is quite a different thing from 
saying that they are justified in lying. Only 
those who have an end to serve, or who think 
confusedly, will say that silence about a fact is 
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always equivalent to a lie And so, although 
the duty of speaking the truth is plain and of 
easy application in most cases, and althoug^h any 
attempt to exaggerate the difficulty of speaking 
the truth meets with the most merited suspicion, 
it is a treason to Truth herself to say absolutely 
and without qualification that the whole truth must 
always be spoken.^ Ignorant writers sometimes 
speak as if a man was bound always to declare 
the whole of what is in his mind Such a practice 
would render social life first intolerable and then 
impossible. We maintain silence sometimes about 
our beliefs in religion and politics, about our in- 
tentions in business, about our preferences and 
dislikes towards the persons we live with. Still 
this silence is not lying. But I am not going 
to leave the matter here. It is very easy for any- 
one to say that, in the abstract, and apart from 
practice, truth must always be spoken. And 
yet, to quote a distinguished English moralist, 
'* most persons would not hesitate to speak falsely 
to an invalid if this seemed the only way of 
concealing facts that might produce a dangerous 
shock ; nor do I perceive," says Prof. Sidgwick, 
" that anyone shrinks from telling fictions to 
children on matters upon which it is thought 
well that they should not know the truth."- I 
will add another case. Modesty often dictates 
statements which are untrue in intention and in 
expression, that is to say, lies. On this case if 

' Malt. ix. jOi <xi. 27. ^ Meihcds of Ethits^' ^iS. 
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on no other the universal obligation to veracity- 
breaks down, and the man who declines to admit 
this exception is indistinguishable from a fool. 

Are we to say then that men are not always 
bound to tell the whole truth ; sometimes not even 
to tell the truth at all ? And if so, how are we 
going to escape the descent to the abysses of hell, 
of which lying constitutes both the top and the 
bottom ? The exceptional cases I have taken are 
known to be such. No sensible man thinks that 
truth is at stake when we conceal it in the interests 
of the invalid^ or of childhood, or of modesty. 
Nor, again, is truth always imperilled by the ex- 
pedients we adopt to protect confidences. Is it 
always imperilled in the ordinary conscience by 
the deceit which a spy has to practise in the 
interest of his country, or a correspondent in the 
interest of his newspaper, or an advocate in the 
interest of his client? If you think so, how are 
you to read your daily paper, or employ a lawyer, 
or enjoy our national security ? 

Turn from these cases to the relations of social 
life, of politics and religion. As we have seen, 
the cases where lying becomes a venial offence 
are few and simple, and are understood to be 
such. If^ therefore, it is ever said that a man may 
depart from the truth in social life outside the cases 
mentioned (p. 276), or in politics, or in religion, it 
is the same as if one said that \y'm% was an under- 
stood convention in these three spheres ; that, in 
a word, social relations are a tissue of lies, that 
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politics is a tissue of lies, that religion is a tissue 
of lies! And the person who extends lying beyond 
the very narrow and well-defined limits which have 
been marked out, is guilty of the consequences 
to which attention has been drawn. The clever 
parliamentarian who deceives the right person, in 
the right place, and at the right time ; the re- 
ligious agent who does not scruple to use means 
despised by ordinary men of honour ; the man of 
affaii^ who goes beyond the conventional limits 
of the lie, are already in the depths of hell, when 
they flatter themselves they are just looking over 
the brim of the pit. But these cases do not 
justify us in thinking that a man is to be con- 
demned who •without making use of false stafeiiients 
protects a confidence from being broken.* 

Let us turn next to the duties of a director in 
the cases of conscience submitted to him. I am 
supposing him now to be dealing with a perplexed 
conscience not with the confession of a penitenL 
It is not difficult to see that in practice there must 
often be a conflict of duties. Each man in addi- 
tion to the duties he owes to himself and to God 
is the subject of other duties which arise out of 
the numerous relations in which he finds him- 
self to other persons. To take a simple instance, 
which indeed arises out of the question which we 
have just considered, how far is the obligation to 



' Fut siinpiEicily''? sake^ 1 suppose the conlideiicc to be referred 
to the past. ConGdences about intentions render theic recipients 
accomjciliceS', if the intcDtiona involve Tuture wrang-dDiog. 
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tell the whole truth counterbalanced by considera- 
tions of expediency and of respect for the feelings 
of others ? " According to the current assump- 
tions of the writer and the preacher^ the one 
commanding law is that men should cling to 
truth and right if the very heavens fall. In 
principle this is universally accepted. To the 
partisans of authority and tradition it is as 
much a commonplace as to the partisans of the 
most absolute and unflinching rationalism. Yet 
in practice all schools alike are forced to admit 
the necessity of accommodation in the very 
interests of truth itself. . . . The interesting 
question in connection with compromise obviously 
turns upon the placing of the boundary that 
divides wise suspense in forming opinions, wise 
reserve in expressing them, and wise tardiness in 
trying to realise them, from avowed disingenuous- 
ness and self-illusion, from voluntary dissimulation, 
and from indolence and pusillanimity." ^ This is 
a question of casuistry, For^ in spite of the pre- 
judice against the term, there is plenty of the 
thing. No one will accuse the author of Co7h- 
Promise of blurring moral distinctions and of 
unfaithfulness to the truth ; yet he, as well as 
the writers attacked by Pascal, affirms the possi* 
bility that one duty may conflict with another, 
that the course of right conduct is not always 
quite clear, that allowances are to be made for 
circumstances. It is easy to lay down and to 
1 Mortey, Compremist, 3. 
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praise maxims of conduct ; what is difficult is to 
realise them in each particular case.' 

Casuistry consists in the application of general 
rules to special cases.- We must distinguish be- 
tween the use of casuistry by the individual as a 
means of illumining his own judgment, and the 
dependence of one man upon another in cases of 
difficulty. Just as medicai men when they are 
ill themselves, put themselves in the hands of a 
fellow- physician, because, among other reasons, 
they would find it difficult to take an external 
and impartial view of their own case, so, in 
cases of conscience, there seems reason to expect 
that the moral judgment may be warped by the 
feelings, and that an external adviser may be of 
great assistance. The use of casuistry, then, would 
seem to be that it substitutes for the uncertain 
guidance of the feelings a more reasoned method. 
On the other hand, right conduct is for the most 
part attained by a kind of tact that comes from 
practice. Hence it is only in exceptional cases, 
and where there is a real doubt, that casuistry is 
necessary. On the whole, feeling is found to be 
a sufficient guide. But it only holds as a guide 
within the limits of what is familiar, and breaks 
down amid strange or altered conditions. 

The prejudice then which is so widely and 
deservedly felt against casuistry seems to be 
directed against its application where there can 
be no doubt about what is right ; that is to say 

* Matl. xmii. 3, 4. ' Sidgwick, dp. tit., 99. 
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when it is transferred, from what Mr Morley calls 
the boundary, to the sphere where moral rules are 
certain. 

Hence the conclusion must be drawn that the 
pulpit can never be the source of particular moral 
instructions ; that is to say, it can never lay down 
the line of conduct to be pursued in a particular 
case by particular persons without the danger of 
falling into the faults of the casuist. It is not the 
business of the Christian teacher, therefore, to deal 
with doubtful cases, but to lay down those general 
principles from which each man is to draw his 
own conclusions. Hence it is that the excursions 
of the clergy into politics, both national and muni- 
cipal, are so rarely successful. For "it is not 
prudent, scarcely even safe, for a preacher to go 
beyond general rules." ^ Only when the judg- 
ment is illumined by the knowledge of the lead- 
ing circumstances of each case, can it speak with 
anything like certainty ; and this knowledge is 
usually only possible to those who are immedi- 
ately conversant with the affairs in question. 

It is not difficult to draw the line between one 
who occasionally consults another in cases of per- 
plexity, and one who continually leans upon the 
judgment of another. The latter course is a great 
temptation to the indolent and irresolute. For the 
mere coming to a decision is itself a somewhat 
exhausting process, and to some persons it is a 
positive source of pain. But it is only by such 

^ Piircell, Life of Manning, L 439. 
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htdependeat ^edsatm made from time to time 
that the will is bimccd up. and becooKS truly 
fietf-goveniing, or antDoocnous. To rt^y upon 
the will of aootbcr is to surmtdcr this froodofn. 
Just as perplodty drrvfs some to seek an adviser, 
«o fauise diives odieis to seek coesoUtion fay 
ttnbofioaiing; themselves in the act of confession. 
Here, again, harm seems to arise in the e:s:ten- 
lioii to all cases of a practice which is useful in 
i^iecial cases. Where the mind is possessed in a 
morbid way by a fixed idea, the expression of that 
idea in words to another seems to lift the sub- 
ject outside it " In my university' days," says 
Jaro^ **a student threw himself from an upper 
entry' window of one of the college buildings, and 
was nearly killed. Another student, a friend of 
my own, bad to pass the window daily in coming 
and going from his room, and experienced a 
dreadful temptation to imitate the deed. Being a 
Catholic, he told his director, who said, ' All r^ht, 
if you moft you must,' and added, 'Go ahead and 
do it/ thereby instantly quenching his desire. This 
director knew bow to minister to a mind diseased" * 
This (example will suggest considerations as to the 
W*y (n which other temptations may sometimes be 
ii0Vt$ried by advice from a wise director. 

On the wbftUi it would appear that the tendency 

of the lu^nfessiisna) (* to an indulgent view of sin, 

And tbe fjertitent lb let off more easily by another 

than by h\» own conscience. The practice of 

* 7V.r/^> vf PiyfhBtttgy, 446. 
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the Jesuits in this direction is well known and may- 
be paralleled by an anecdote of St Vincent de 
Paul. He " was frequently heard to say that he 
had only three times in his life spoken sharply 
in finding fault, thinking at the time there was 
cause to do so, and that he had repented ever 
since, for that it had done no good ; whereas, on 
the contrary, he had never failed by gentle words 
to obtain what he desired," ^ 

In addition to the dangers already pointed out, 
p. 272^ public confession in its various forms is a 
school of hypocrisy. When a number of persons 
of different sexes, or of different ages, undertake 
to relate their experiences, there must be one of 
two alternatives ; either a full confession which is 
for many reasons impossible, or a partial and 
therefore misleading one. If the confessor hears 
in private what should scarcely be said by one 
human being to another, we can judge whether 
public confession is likely to be edifying. And 
so, I repeat, if private confession sometimes leads 
to scandal, public confession leads to hypocrisy. 

In the third place, advice is sometimes sought 
in the conduct of the devotional life, In spiritual 
things "we have great need of a director and of 
conference with spiritual persons." ^ Both St 
Teresa and St John of the Cross dwell upon 
the harm that is often done when incompetent 
persons undertake the difficult office of direction. 

* Life-, Wilson> 220. 

" Cf. mpra, p. 131, St Teresa, Lifi, six. 23. 
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" I have met with souls cramped and tormented, 
because he who directed them had no experience : 
that made me sorry for them. Some of them 
knew not what to do with themselves, for directors 
who do not understand the spirit of their penitents 
afflict them soul and body and hinder their pro- 
gress/' ^ 

The cure of souls, then, in the elaborate form 
which we have just considered^ demands qualities 
of mind and heart which are far from frequent, 
and make the onlooker wonder at the presump- 
tion of those who undertake such offices without 
personal fitness or preparation. St Chrysostom 
said, " the weakness of my soul makes me useless 
for this ministry." ' 



* St Tcresii, Life, xiii. 21, 



* De jacerd., 134. 
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MVSTICAL THEOLOGY 

The winning of the soul — Spiritualising of expedience— Feeling and 
judgment — Tradition ^Scholasticism — Its felatioT) to mOtal 
consistency — Origeti and Thomas — Mystical theology — Dis- 
interested thought as revelation, especially in ethics — Direction 
towards God — Practice of His presence — The divine nature^ 
The form of eternity — The Trinity. 

THE soul is not present in al! its complete- 
ness from the first. It has to be gained 
amid the tumult of experience. Augustine speaks 
of himself as being gathered together after the 
dispersion in which he had been broken into 
fragments, while, turning from God, he had faded 
away into a multitude of things.-" His intentions 
were divided, his thoughts were divided. " There 
is," he says, " a spiritual sickness when the mind 
fails to rise up as a whole, lifted by truth." ^ 
The very conflicts of heart and thought in 
which Augustine passed his life, seem to have 
made him more susceptible to the nature of that 
spiritual harmony after which he strove. He 
unites the aspirations to intellectual and to moral 
unity in his maxim : " Every part is base which 
does not agree with its own universe." ^ 

' Con/- ii. t. ^ /A., viii. Q. ' Il>,, iii. S. 
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We have already considered the tendency 
towards unity from the side of the individual 
soul, as directed towards the universes of in- 
tellectual and moral judgment and of feeling.^ 
We are now going to consider the same process 
on its side towards God as a revelation of His 
nature. For it is impossible to distinguish except 
in thought between an experience on its human 
and on its divine side.^ Taken in its detail, there 
is but little in human experience to suggest and 
embody the divine nature, but when human life is 
viewed as a whole, and the various relations be- 
tween its parts are made out, they point to a solu- 
tion of the enigma of life and a clue to its mazes. 

Jn this way human experience is made to 
revea! its spiritual meaning. This is indeed the 
method of philosophy generally. Nevertheless, 
the attempt has been made to construct a re- 
ligious philosophy not from any experience but 
by the mere juxtaposition of texts of Scripture. 
But such a method is self-condemned. Thought 
cannot take place in that way. Not only so ; 
the Scriptures themselves thus regarded lose all 
spiritual signification. It is not the record, but 
the life recorded which is divine. Unless the 
events described in Scripture and the ideals por- 
trayed in it are referred to God, the Scripture is 
no more than any other history. And on the 

' 89^ €f. Vaughan, Stones frsm ihg Quarry, p. 52, 
''The terms "subjective" and '* gbjective " are ne&rly equiva- 
lent Co these Iwu aspects oC iia event. 
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other handj the history of any age is spiritualised 
when it is referred to Him. 

In this reference we can mark off the feeling 
which suffuses it from intellectual apprehension. 
We are now going to leave on one side the 
feeling, in order to concentrate ourselves upon 
the intellectual apprehension, or judgment. This 
judgment may be analysed into the affirmation 
of an object^ and the direction towards it. Let 
us make this clear. There is in the religious 
attitude towards God, first, the aspiration * towards 
Him ; second, the direction of the thoughts upon 
Him ; third, the affirmation of His being. This 
is the natural order in which the religious appre- 
hension works as an original power. In the 
religious tradition this order is inverted. There 
is first the afGrmation of God's being in dogma ; 
second, the presentation of God in religious in- 
struction ; third, the aspiration towards Him in 
common worship. This is the natural order 
in which religious truth must be communicated 
and handed down. In this way, that which 
has heen gained in the experience of the saints 
becomes the common property of mankind, like 
that which has been gained by the investigations 
of scientific men in the sphere of natural truth. 
And so we reach the conclusion of St Thomas 
Aquinas that theology which starts from the 
Scriptures may draw conclusions also from saints 
and thinkers in their degree.^ 

' I.e. a feeling. * Suiimm, i. I, 8. 
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It is not difficult to trace in St Paul and St 
John a. certain scholastic element By this it is 
meant that they cast their thoughts into certain 
moulds or forms of thought. The beginning of 
the Fourth Gospel is a sufficient answer to those 
who say that Christianity does not admit of a 
philosophic presentation. The case is even more 
pronounced with the apostle to the Gentiles. The 
suggestions of Jewish ritual and of Rabbinical 
tradition give the form to Paul's thoughts about 
the career of Jesus. But the very suitability of 
this method to the communities among whom Paul 
worked, renders him difficult of comprehension 
amid the entirely transformed surroundings of 
modem times. Only so far as we translate theo- 
logical statements into the universal terms of 
human experience do they retain their meaning. 
And, with all its faults, this was at least the ideal 
of the scholastic philosophy which culminated in 
the Angelic Doctor. The pages of the Sumwa 
Theohgica have still a fulness of human interest 
for those who can read between the lines, an 
interest comparable to that of the Divina Corn- 
media ; the Sumwa containing, as it were, the 
core of thought round which Dante built his 
poem. Compared with the Summa, the theo- 
logical system of Calvin which shuts itself up to 
the letter of scripture and cuts itself off ffom the 
whole course of mediaeval thought, is a retro- 
gression. It no longer finds us. 

For scholasticism rests upon the search for 
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consjstency. In conduct it shows itself in that 
scrupulous self-examination by which the inten- 
tions and acts are drilled into complete conformity 
with a given standard. In the world of thought 
it attempts to solve all contradictions and to 
bring every side of experience to unity. " Sacred 
thoughts will never be at variance." ^ And the 
attempt of St Thomas to bring into one great 
harmony the whole of the theology and philosophy 
of his time, has furnished an example which will 
have to be followed by every theology which is 
to retain more than a transient importance. It 
is not as though the Sumifta involved any breach 
with the primitive tradition. Its method had 
already been laid down by Origen, although for 
that matter the Sut/ima is only a partial realisa- 
tion of that method. The universality of Origen is 
shown by the fact that subsequent controversialists 
of all parties drew upon him.^ Since in Origen, 
Greek philosophy is reconciled with the Christian 
experience, we may expect that his method will 
not be exhausted by Thomas, for whom Greek 
philosophy was only available at second hand. 
And so we come to the precise contrary of the 
conclusion reached by Dr Hatch in his Hibbert 
Lectures. It is not a question of separating 
Christianity from philosophy in general, and in 
particular from Greek philosophy. Unless thought 
about the Christian tradition is to be forbidden, 
it will move along lines already foreshadowed in 

^ Tettallian^ de tinitiia, 21. ^ Hamack id Enc. Brit, 
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the history of the past. What is required is to 
distinguish between the original elements in the 
tradition and later reflection upon them. But in 
so doing we are not bound to reject the later 
elements as worthless. 

We have already become familiar with an aspect 
of thought which is pointed at in the term revela- 
tion. The soul does not develop all its experiences 
from Within itself. It gains them in its intercourse 
with the surroundings of its life. And the same 
holds good in the highest realms of thought. The 
objective constitution of the world of thought is 
not entirely created from within the mind. It is 
disclosed through the operations of the mind, but 
it goes beyond those operations. They are directed 
towards an object,^ — an object which, no less than 
sensible objectSj is pointed at, not exhausted (p. 7). 
" What I am obliged to think may represent a 
real development depending on law, and a system 
which is not confined to my individual course of 
consciousness," ^ Thus there is a passive stag'e in 
reflection at which thoughts seem to come to us 
rather than to arise within us. All this arises out 
of the dependence of the soul when we consider it 
as a person in an ordered realm of persons (p. 50). 

Hence there is a realj, though somewhat ex- 
aggerated, meaning in the utterances of St Teresa 
about mystical theology. " In mystical theology 
the understanding ceases from its acts because 
God suspends it.^' Or, again, God is said '* to 

* BosaDquel, EiiAHtiah of Logit^ 13. 
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accomplish in an instant the labour of twenty- 
years and without any fatiguing of the under- 
standing." ' When the mind reaches the attitude 
of self-forge tfulness and laying aside all prepos- 
sessions sets itself to receive the truth, it may be 
said to cease from the acts of the understanding ; 
and in so doing it reaches the temper for which re- 
flection of the highest kind first becomes possible — 
that objective temper in which the soul sees things 
in a clear light. This is the purity of heart upon 
which the divine vision follows, the stillness that 
is required for the knowledge of God. 

Hence there is a very genuine difference be- 
tween the attitude of religious reflection and the 
reflection that is conversant with immediate in- 
terests. In this respect scientific and philosophic 
reflection partake of the character of revelation, 
in so far as these two modes of thought represent 
an advance of the soul beyond itself. 

We can mark off a similar advance in the 
sphere of conduct. When a man rises above his 
private interests to the love of God, he is enabled 
by a kind of revelation — ^that is a disclosing of 
truth already there — to see the duties which 
attach to his own station or that of another man^ 
in a way which is quite impossible to one who is 
governed by the ordinary motives of self-interest. 
This higher mode of thought, then, is no pro- 
perty of the lonely devotee or thinker, but is 
attainable by evety person of good intention. The 

* L^tx xii. 8 ; xvii. 3. 
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spiritual peace in which God comes to the soul 
is available upon earth — that is amid the daily 
circumstances of life — for men of good intention. 
E-Ience the criticism which Ritschl directs against 
the mystical standpoint falls to the ground.^ For 
the mystic, ethics may take an equal position with 
abstract speculation, the mystical temper being 
shown even more in the silent affirmations of con- 
duct than in the explicit thought Or rather the 
principles upon which we act, are those also which 
give rise to any real thought. Mysticism consists 
primarily in a mode of life, and then in a mode of 
reflection. Mysticism was described as a habit of 
mind that discerns the spiritual in common things, 
and so transfigures them into revelations of the 
divine.^ How is it to be described on its active 
side ? it is a mode of life which is governed not by 
the isolated promptings of instinct at first or even 
at second hand, but by an ideal. Hence, so far 
as religious life consists only in obedience to ex- 
ternally imposed rules of conduct and belief, it is 
not yet mystical And it only becomes mystical 
when the objects of conduct and belief are stated 
in the terms of the spiritual experience, an experi- 
ence which is made our own. 

The direction of the soul, thereforej towards God 
takes two shapes ; on the one hand all conduct is 
referred to Him as its end, and, on the other hand^ 
the course of the world is viewed in relation to 
Him as Governor. But in these acts of reference 

• Thcoh^t H. Metaphysikf 2S. - Supra, p. 41. 
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God communicates Himself to the soul in such a 
way that many persons have preferred to regard 
the qualities described, as graces infused into the 
soul. This relation is brought into clear conscious- 
ness by what may be called the practice of the 
presence of God, in which these acts of the mind are 
related to Him aa their gromid- "The injunction 
to private prayer calls for faith in such a way that 
the sight and hearing of Almighty God are believed 
to be present in secret."' I am inclined to doubt 
whether the presence of God is realised so often as 
the glib use of the theological vernacular would 
lead one to think, and will appeal to a passage in 
the life of Dale. The idea of God has scarcely 
ever received more eloquent expression than in 
the writings of the Birmingham preacher ; and 
yet he has had the candour to disclose, at least to 
himself, the fact that the hold of the spirit upon 
God varies from time to time. On one occasion he 
acknowledges to himself that he was " too weak to 
find much direct consolation in the eternal springs 
of strength and joy, God was a kind of back- 
ground to everything — hardly discerned but there ; 
this was all/' - 

For the religious world in general the practice 
of the presence of God tends to yield to that of 
the presence of Christ, as described by St Teresa. 
" The soul may also place itself in the presence of 
Christ and accustom itself to many acts of love 
directed to His sacred Humanity, and remain in 

' TertHlliaii, de cratuf'te, \. - i-ifi, 611- 
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His presence continually, and speak to Him, pray 
to Him in its necessities, and complain to Him of 
its troubles ; be merry with Him in its joys, and 
yet not forget Him because of its joys." i^ There 
is no doubt that for many persons the idea of God 
is entirely represented in the person of Jesus. It 
is an interesting and important question how far 
we ought to be content with this, a question that 
most theologians seem to have refused to meet 
in the fear lest doubts should be cast upon their 
orthodoxy. One or two considerations may be 
raised. We have seen that a complex ideal can 
only become articulate In a. person ;^ and so the 
love of Jesus, in whom the different virtues com- 
bined in perfect harmony, is far more efficacious 
in helping men to realise the divine love and justice 
than if they contemplate the divine attributes in 
an unreal isolation. It is obviously impossible for 
the human mind to compass the being^ of God ; 
and unless the Supreme were presented in an 
Object conformable to the limitations of the human 
mind, it is difficult to see how the adequate wor- 
ship of God could be attained. At the same time 
there are those who forget that such a view of the 
person of Christ as that which is indicated here, has 
for its presupposition the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Unless the human life of Jesus is viewed against 
the background of the divine, it loses its meaning. 
Through observing the limitations of human 
nature it is possible to rise to a partial and incom- 
> Lifi, xii. 3. ^ P. 15. 
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plete, but yet positive idea of God. This seems 
to be pointed at in the method of " Dionysius, 
the Areopagite." Over against the dependent 
nature of man, God stands as that which exists in 
itself. " Other things," says St Augustine, " [ found 
neither to be altogether, nor yet not to be. They 
were, since they were from Thee ; they were not, 
since they were not what Thou art." ^ Further, 
in that which exists of itself, there can be nothing 
which is merely accidental.^ God is not just and 
merciful, but rather justice and mercy themselves. 
And men are only just and merciful in so far as 
they partake of the divine nature. " All other 
truths depend on this Truth, as all other loves 
on this Love, and all other grandeurs on this 
Grandeur." ^ Further, the relation between that 
which is dependent and that on which it depends, 
is not solved by the idea of creation only. God is 
the raaintainer of the universe : " just as the soul 
animates the body, so God animates the soul. God 
is the life of life."* He is, to quote a poet who 
worshipped God without naming him — 

That light lokoss smile kindles the universe. 

That beauty in whick all things work atid move. 
That benediction which the ecHpsin^^ curse 

Of birth can qnenck not, that sustaining J^pve 
Which through the web of being Mindly 'wovi 

By man and beast and earth and t^ir and Sea 
Bifms bright ordifn^ us each are tnirrors of 

Thejirefor 'which all thirst. 

' Cmf. vii. II. ^ Stimma, I. Ui. 6, ^ Teresa, Ufe, si. 7. 
* Angu:stine, Cenf. x. 6, cf, p. 70, sMprat 
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In such a nature evil can only be present as a 
privation of good. In the case of human freedom, 
however, God seems to have set limits to Himself, 
in order that mankind might reach the utmost 
limits of being which were possible to a dependent 
existence. The only thing, therefore, in the uni- 
verse that is positively evil seems to be a perverted 
will, just as the only thing that is positively good 
seeins to be the good will. 

Things, as such, are products of a limited ap- 
prehension ; things are, in fact, modifications which 
give definite expression to the true existence.^ 
But so soon as their true aspect is realised, they 
cease to exist independently ; they are no longer 
things in the ordinary sense of the word. In their 
place appear limited participations in the one true 
existence. Their reality^ is derivative. So long, 
therefore, as we continue to regard them in their 
apparent independence, they are not truly under- 
stood. Only when they are viewed as part of the 
universe in their relation to God, do we begin to 
know them. But this direct reference to God is 
not usual ; between God and the individual thing 
there stands the system to which it belongs, Nature. 
The reference, therefore, of things to the order of 
the world is one step on the way to their reference 
to God. When, however, we pass from the course 
of the world to its ground, the distinctions of time 
and space lose their importance. This is a genuine 



' ErdmaTiii, History of Philostipky, E. tuns., ii. 63. 

^ ^thing'hood. 
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advance in thoughtj and is marked off by St John 
of the Cross. When the soul is uplifted to the 
divine manner of apprehension, it feels and judges 
about things in the same way as God^ to whose 
sight " a thousand years are as yesterday when it 
^is past." * At the same time we may not treat 
le timeless view of things as if it were the final 
one. Ideas apart from their historical expression 
are meaningless. If, on the one hand^ things are 
unreal apart from their ground, on the other hand 
if their ground did not so express itself, it is as 
good as nothing. Hence it may be said that the 
world is as necessary to God as God is to the 
world ; or in other words^ that it is the necessary 
expression of His being. Hence there is a recip- 
rocal relation between the two which is formulated 
in the relattf??: which holds between the Father and 
thti Son in the Trinity. We begin by distinguish- 
ing appearance from that of which it is the appear- 
ance ; and we end by attributing to each factor — 
the appearance and the ground, — a necessity by 
which they stand over against one another and yet 
are united ; and this necessity finds its expression 
in the life of the Spirit." 

' Lining Flame of Love, verse I, line 6. 
'^ Stones fr6»i the Quarry, p. 52. 
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ti the vsrioiis cbapiers. 

Tiie Histcry is jlciely iLlustrated. 

A PRISONER OF WAR. By COLONEL A. SCHIEL. Crowrt 

This remflrkahte hook ccnlams the erperienceti of a well-known foreign officer of 
the BoeiAniiy— from iBjCloigoo— bothMsDocrtjfficeratldasapciscnerln British 
hands. Culunel .Schiel^ who was captured at Klandstaagle, was a ronfideitiial 
milltery adviser of the 'Iransvaal GovcmuieGt, and his sxaiy wjtl jzausc a sen^tioii. 

DARTMOOR; A Descriptive and Historical Sketch. By S. 
Baring Gould, With Plans and Nutnerdcus Illustrations. Cr^wH 

S&d. 6r. 
This bctok attempts to give to the vi<dtar a descriptive hiitnry of the iintiqiiiti» and 
natur&l f«atutcs &f tSls dJMrtct. It 15 profusely illl[is;rBted from pAbtingsa:red fiom 
photogrjiplis. Plans arc aUo given of iLe chief .antiquities, Tae twcik i&untfbnn 

witli the author's well-known liaok c/the Wtit- 

THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. By ANGUS HAMILTON. With 
many IHustTatiot^s. Crtfwn St/Oi 6s. 
Ttus is a vivid, mrcur;ite, and bumorolia narrative of the gieal ^ege tiy (he well- 
Icoown Canespondent of the Tiiiin. Mr, Homjllfln !■; not only an a'dmirn^hte 

writer, hi:t an eicellenliigh.lpr, and he lookaniicdve pan in (lie dcfcnceof thtlowu. 
Hi^ Ciarrative of the siege is acknowJedgied ta he far stiperi(ir to apiry other aCcoiiut. 
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THE PEOPLE OF CHINA. By J, W- Robertson-Scott. 

With a Map. Cre^M 8f6. 3^. 6c/. 
This book ofaDopa^eS Contains a comp-lete ficCQUlit of tlie bjstory, races, govtrnment, 
reli|;;ion, social iiie, army, commerce, acd atbitudc la foreigners o( the CUnese. 

THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By FiLSON YoUNG. With 
Maps and 1 11 lustrations. Cravn Svs. 6s. 

Thh book giv« a soirilcij Uld vigorous accdUHI of tho VArk occomplishecl hy 
Mahcn's flviiig column aaii Us- re-lier of Mafelting- Jt alsin relates the defeat of 
Cdlanel Vill^boi& and his death. The bouk d-eals in the viain with epi^icjd.^ in 
the war which have not yet been described Lnany work. 

WITH THE BOER FORCES, By HOWARD C. Hillegas, 
With 16 IllLtstrations. CrewnSva, fij. 
This highly intetMtiine book is a ratcative ■of the episodes of the Boer war bye corre- 
spondent with The Boer army. Mr, HilEegas was present at many of ilic nuist 
eicdtirig and most dramatic eplsodci tf tKc war. H-^ w^-S. with [lie force which 
attempted to tdieve Cf&njc ill PaflrtIi;LefB, W«s t'ri:!>cnt dining b. consideratvle 

Cot rlie siege q( Lady<.rtiith, at £jie battle ff Colea&a, at (.he suTprise of Sannn's 
. Ki^ hook, wrilEien with dramatic vigniu, is & spirited {.lescHpcion cf th< 
Boer methods, of (heir tctlitary strength, and contrtins vivid chnracttj- skctchGs of 
most of Ibt EOM leadefB with wHiow Mr. HiltceCiS W4S OO terras of fjitly intimate 
fricadsthip, Thi* book, though wiitl-en by one who symjiathi.'icii wiib the Boers, 
is permeated by & Epiiit ofchi\'&by, and itcontaiah litllc that can otfend the mo^t 
Kn^tive of Englisbmen. It throws a flood of light cti many of tbe episodes 
wLtchbave been irLysCeTionS] and cxplAiru lh« secrets cf the DiaDyfiUCCeUes which 
the Eoer^ have WOu^ 

History and Biography 

THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by SIDNEY COLVIH. Fourth EJitioii. Two volumes. Crcnon 

ThL!i (i; a completclr new edidion of the faTOGU.?- Letters ef Robert L«tiis Staven^Qn, 
pu^lisbediti 163^, 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Koyal Academy. Ky his son J. G, 
MiLLAis. With over 30a nitisCmtions, of whidi g are in Phato- 
gravure. Cheaper Edition, Revised, Tioo voluviei. Jioyai Sve. 
20s. net. 

THE WALKERS OF SOUTHGATE ; Being the Chronicles of 
a Criclteling Family. By W. A. Betteswoeth. Illustrated, J^cnry 
Svo. I ss. 

A HISTORY OF EGVPT, FROM THE Earuest Times to 
i..tt Present Dav. Edited LyW. M. Flinders Peteie, ti.Cl^t 
LL.D., Professor of Egypta]tigy at University College. Fully Illus- 
trated. In Six Volumes, Crown Sv6. 6i. iack. 
Vol. VL Egypt under, the SaraCkns. By Stanley Lahe- 

POOIE. 

Illustrated and Gift Books 

'the LIVELY CITY OF LIGG, By Gelett Burgess. With 

53 I llust rations, S uf which aSt coloured^ SmaH 4^0. gj-. 
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GOOP BABIES. By Gelett Burgess. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small ^0, €j. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, 
Edited;, *"('* Kotes and an iBtraductton by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A, WiLh, lollCustrationslaPIiDtagriivure by W. E. F, Bbittkn^ 

This b«aiitLri]| nliitioa cantaiiu »n cbarinins iketcbes- by Mr. Britlen, rtproduad \a 
tbt hiBhest style of Pbotogravure. 

NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured Pictures by 
F. D. Bedford. Super Koyat ^ve^ 2i. 6d. 
' An exCEUent select4on orclie b«st known Thymes, with beaiilifully colcured pictoret 
-exquuiCelr pnaud.'^Paii Mali Ga^itt. 



Theology 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. By 
Alfred Caldrcott, D.D. Demy 8™. lOr. 6^*. 

\_JSandbeoki of Theoiitgy. 

A COTni>I'ttiC biliary a^d dc^criptian of the vario^is phllc^cphie! -^f religion wllicli have, 
hcen foriiLuISit'ed -ditiring thti lait fiw UUCurluS in EtlglaniJ and America. 

ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, Diasertatiuns, and Notes by 
James Houghton Kennedy, D.D,, Assistant Lectut^er in Divinity 
in the University of Dublin, Crpwit S-na, gj. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. By F. S. Grangeh, M.A., 
L,it[.D. Ctewn Sv9. 6s. 
Professor Graaecr abandojiii tli« <:^nv«ntioQal inctli^dof psi^bolo^ by wEiich tbe 
iuiimiiu.^ is ta!kcn alLtnc, a.nd iastesai,ht: rcEU'ds iiim as sh^uing in aniL coDtrihui- 
ime za the catholic tradilion, Kence the book deals not only with tbe average 
rejl^ou; life, but ai^a wltH the less fainillinr -cirperienceSi of [he my^ti?, (be visiuD- 
My, and the ^}%bulUt. ThesQ «Xp<^<:iii^S furAUb & due to pOelk cmtioa io its 
vaim-us IcintUi uid fiutfaec, la tbe nuiocles which nccur during litnes of celigions 
entbusiasin. 

©lfor& dommcntaTieff. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by R. B. Rackham, M.A. Z'^m^ Svg. 

^bG XlbratE of B)cT^otion 

I'oft Svo. Cloth zs. ; Uafhtr 2r. 6d. mi. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By Cardinal Bona. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by J, W. Stamhridge, E.D., late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. 
THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With an Introduction and Notes 
by E4 W, Randolph, D.D., Principal of the Theological College, 
Ely. 
A dcvaiicnal and practical c^ttion isf ibc Prayer Book vasioa ol [he Fsaims. 
LYRA APOSTOLICA. With an Introduction by Canon Scott 
Holland, and Notes by H. C. B&bchikc^i M.A. 
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Belles Lettres 

lEbe mxtic ©uiOcs 

roii Svc. Cloth, 31. ; iealher, 3J. dd, net. 

NEW voi.UJiili.S. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. Troutbeck, Illustrated 

by F, D. Bedford. 

SUSSEX, By F. G, Brabant, M.A. Illustrated by E, H. NEW. 

Pcap. %DB. Each Volume, cleih ^r. 6d.i Jeaiier, 41. net. 

Mcs&ifs. Mkthuen win publish shortly the first two volumes of a new 
series bearing the above title. Each book will contain ihe biography of a 
chaiaclcr famous in war, artj literature or science, and will be writlen by 
an acknowledged expert. The books will be charmingly pnaduced and 
will be well illustrated. They will make delightful gift boots. 

THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGMlERL By PAGET TOYNBEE. 
With Id Illustrations. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA, ByE. L. HoRSCURCH, M.A., 
With Tortraitaand lUustiations. 

Sbc imorfte ot SbakcBiJtfare 

New volumes uriirotm with, f Tofesiiar Dowden's ilaMlit. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by Edwakd Dowden, Litt.D. 

Demy Se-s. ^i. Bd, 

KING LEAR, Edited by W, J. Craig. Demy 8vo. 3s. td. 
iRetbuen'6 StanBa^^ ILlbrar^ 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRITINGS. By Er-WAUD 
GlBBOn. Edited] with an Introduction and Notes by G. Birkbhck 
Hill, LL.D. Crtnon Sim. Gilt tcp. 6j. 

THE LETTERS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD TO HIS 
SON. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes byC StRACHEVand 
A. CALTKaoF. Txao vilumes. Creiun Sm. Gilt top. 6j, ^nh. 
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With Introductions by Georce Gissing, Notes by F. G. KiTTON, 
and Illustrations. 
Croum %ve. Raih Volume, cloth ^s. net, iea/Aer 4s. 6tl. net. 
Ttie first volumes are : 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E. H. New. 
Tma Voinmes. ^Keady 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With lUustiatioos by R. J. Williams. 

Two Vciii-mes. [^Jieady. 

BLEAK HOUSE, With Illustrations by Beatrice Algock. Tk-j 
Volumes, 

OLIVER TWIST. With lUustraUons by E, H. NEW. OiU Volume. 

With Introiifuctions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Pott Svs. Rack Vo/umg, clofh is. td. net. ; leathers. 6if. net. 
/J£H' VOLUMES. 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
Edited by J. C. Collins, M.A. 

MAUD. By Alfred, LordTehwyson. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth, 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH LYRICS. With Nates. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. Edited by 

E, V, Lucas, Two Volume?. 
PENDENNIS, By W. M, THACKEKAY, Edited by S- Gwynn. 

Thf^t volumes. 

EOTHEN. By A. W. KiNGLAKE. With an Introduction and 
Notes, 

LAVENGRO. By GEOEGE BoeROW, Edited by F. HlNDES 
Grooub. 2 Volumes. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. Edited by E. V. LVcaS. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. Caky. 
Edited by Paget TovraBEK* 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik. Edited 
by Annie Mathksott. Tws vs'lttmes. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH VERSE. Arranged and 
Edited by T. F. Hendirsow, 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Arranged and 
Edited by Mis. P. A. Barhett. 
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Poetry 



WRIT IN BARRACKS. By Edgar Wallace, Cr.^vo. z^.td. 

Mr. Edgar W^laiie, a. iDember o( tLe Ra^ai Army Medical Coi^, is s. fullawei' of 
Mr. KipIing^, and tiis ballads of soldier lifeanil suSerings arc well-known in South 
Africa. They a.rc spirited, pa.ihetLC, and irue^ and at the prcsenttime ibcy abeuld. 

THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by 
Edward FitzGkeald, wiih a Cotnmentary by H. M. BATsDN.and 
a Biography of Omar by E. D. Ro^s. 6j. 

ThU edkbn o( ttue famous book, the i«»t cf wLicb is (printed by Ewrtntisbn oX Hcssrsi, 
M^acmilljin, is [he mo^t complels in oalstence. It coauin^ FitzGerald'^ la^t text, 
and A. very iwM comnientary on each, atania. Pra^fes&sir Ross, wbo is an ajtmirsible 
PcrstliO kH^jit, contribut-cs 3. biography, containing many acvf, valuable, and 
ioteieiUfie facta. 

Scientific and Educational 

THE CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. Edited, with an Introduction, 

Textual Notes, and a Commentary, by W. M. LlHDSAV, FcUqw of 

Jesus College, Oxford, Demy Swa. lOr. &d. act. 

For this editlan a.11 the imi^urEoiit M^s. hB.v« been re-coLlaCed. Aa Ap^ttdix d«als 
wicb the BccentTisI elemeoL m early Latin verse-. I'hc Canunentaiy is very full- 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
By A. T. Hare, M.A. Willi numerous Diagrams. Duny^vo. 6j. 

THE SCIENCE OF HYGIENE. By W. C. C. Fakes, Guy's 

Hospital. With many ilJustrations. Dftny %w. \^s. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MAGNETISM AND ELEC- 
TRICITY: Am Elementary Text-Book. E^P. L. Gray, E.Sc, 
formerly Lecturer on Physics in Mascn University College, Eitming- 
ham. With numerous diagrams. Crown 8m. 3s. 6d. 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, PAST AND 
PRESENT. By C. C Channer and M. E, ROBERTS. With 16 
full-page Illustrations. Crown Siv. 2S. 6c/. 

AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. RlTZEMA Bos. 
Translated by J. R. AiNSWORTH Davis, M.A. With an rnlroduc- 
Uon by Eleanor A. Ormerod, F.E.S. With iS5 lllystratioas. 
Crown %ve. 3j. 6(f. 

A SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. By HENHV HiLL, 
B.A., Assislaat Mg^tei at Worcester School, Cape Colony. Crgxnn 

ThU book Las been specialty wriLten for lue in SoUtli A&Lcan idiDols, 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. By S. BaLly, M.A. 
Creiun Sse. 2s. [Methitett's Cotiimercial Series. 
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Fiction 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. By Marie Corelli. Crown 

QUISANTE. By Anthony Hope. Cr&ivn 8vp. 6s. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT, By W. W. JACOBS, Author of 
'Many Cargoes.' With 12 UlustrattoDS Hiy W. Owen. Crown 

THE GATELESS BARRIER, By LuCAS Malet, Author 
'The Wages of Sin.' Cretutt 8we. 6s. 

CUNNING MURRELL. By Arthur Morrison, Author of 
' A Child of the J»go,^ etc. Crown Sua. 6f. 

FOR BRITAIN'S SOLDIERS : Stories for the War Fund. By 
RruvARD Kipling and Oihers. Edited by Q. J. Cutcliffb 
HVKE. Crtrwt Sw, 6l, 

A vaiusie of stories, ibe proceed* of wbkh will he givtii (a iNc War Fund. 
Aoicne !bcc>aatribuC(»s »fe :— Eitdy^d Kiplia^v ^u- W. BsEanc, S. R. Crockett, 
A. E. W. Mason, Max Pembetion, H. G. Wells, C. J. C. Hyne, Mrs. Croker. 

THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. By MAX Pemberton. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. By Eden Phillpotts, Author 
of ' The Children of the Mist." WiLh a frontispiece. Crown Sso. &. 

THE SOFT SI DE. By Henry James, Author of ' What Maisie 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. By Robert HiCHENS, Author 
of ' Flames.' Cnnvti Sba. 6j. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. By Dorothea Gerard, 
Author of ' Lady Baby.' Cretnn Bzm, 61. 

WOUNDS IN THE RAIN : A Collection of Stones relatitig 
to the Spanish- Aiiicrican War of 1S98. Ey Stephen Crane, 
Author 01 ' The Ked Badge of Courage. ' Crim'n Sm, 61. 

WINEFRED. By S. Baeing Gould, Author of ' Mehalah.' 
With & Illustrations by EdgaT! Buhev. Crown Svo. 6j. 

THE STRONG ARM. By Robert Baeh, Author of * The 
Countess Tekla..' Illustiated. Crown Szta, 6j< 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. By Richard Marsh. 
Authorof ''The Beetle/'MBJVGisaiid MystecieSf'etc. CrewnSaia, 6j. 
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Servants of sin. By J, Bloundelle burton, Author 
'The Clash of Aima.' CrourttSva, 6s. 

PATH AND GOAL. By Ada CAMBRmcE. Cro'^n Zvo. 6j. 

ELMSLIE'S DRAG-NET. By E. H. Strain, Crown Zvo. 6s. 

A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. PENNY. CrOwrtZve, 6j. 

A itary ofjuDQle life in India. 

FITZJAMES. By LiLlAK SrKEET. Cro-WTt Bvj. 3J. 6d. 

ZMt IHoveHst 

A monthly scries of novels by popular authors at Sixpence. Each 
JNIambei is as Long as ibe average Six Shilimg NnveL Numbers 1. to 
XIL are now ready: — 

XIII. THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. Gilbert PAiUBit. 

XIV. A MAN OP MARK. Anthoky Hope. 

XV. THE CARISSIMA. Lucas Malkt. 

XVI. THE LADY'S WALK. Mrs. OLiPMANr. 

[October. 
XVII. DERRICK VAUGHAN. EdkA Lyall. 

[Novtmber. 

/Betbucn's Sispcnn^ Xtfcrars 

A JViUf Series of Copyright Becks. 

L THE MATABELE CAMFAiaNi Maj, -General Baden-Powell. 

H. THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. Do. 

HI. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. W. Clark Russell. 

IV. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. S. Baring Gould. 

V. PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. E, M. Croker. 

VL BADEN-POWELL OF MAFEKING: a Biogmpby. 
J. S. Fletcher. 

VIL ROBERTS OF PRETORIA. J. S. Fletchbr. 

A 2 
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PUBLICATIONS 



Poetry 



ELudfardElpUne. BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. ByRuDYAKDKiPLiNO. 
6StA Thi>uian4. Crown Qvo, (n. 
Leather, 6s, net. 

'Mr- KLplicE's verae Li aH'Ong, vivid, full 
offhiurjLCiEf. . . , Unnii«tali«bLt gcntui 
lings in every line.' — Timn. 

'The b-irH^ds leeirL with inugJuaCiDa, tfaep 
palpiiHte with emotion. We read them 
*iui UtjbIiwc and tear?; the metres ihrC-b 
in Qur pulbca, ibe cunoio^ly aiiieied 
wotdi tingle with life; andif ihisbenot 
pHMtry, what ii f '—Fall Malt Gasettf. 

Budrard Klpliaff. THE SEVEN 

SEAS. By RUDYARO KlPLIKG. 
S7M Thousand. Cr~ tvo. Bsckran:, 
gilt top, &c. I^aiktr, Cj. net, 

'Tbe Empixe hai fouod ft tXa^^i ; U is nc 
depieciatLon of the lODgs t'O say tliat 
■tatesmci:) may bnve, aac way or olher, 
w take account of ttMn.'--JI/««f*'"'*^ 
Cuariiian. 

' Anlmaceii through and through vrilh in- 
dul)itable geai-iS.'^Daiif Ttitp-aph, 



•Q." POEMS AND BALLADS. 



By 



"Q." GREEN BAYS: Verses anci 
Parodies. By "Q." Second Edition 

Crown it/o. 3J. di. 

E. MuKay. A SONG OF THE SEA. 
By EEIC MrtCKAV. Stcond Edition, 
/''ciif. Sua. ST. 

a Itffian. BRAND. A Drama by 
Henhik Ibsen. Translated by 
William Wilson. TAird Edilim. 
Cr^wn 8w?. 31, 6rf. 

A. D. CkHUay. LYRA FRIVOLA. By 

A. D. GODLEY, M.A., Fellow of 

Magdalen College, Orford. Third 

Edition. Poti 8vo, aj. 6d, 

' Csbibiscj Q -pretty trit wiitli remarkably 

neat vec&Uication. - . - £very ane will 

wish eberewas mote of 11.' — Timet. 

A.S.aodle7. VERSES TO ORDER. 
By A. D. GODLEY. Crffotn St>«. 
3J. fid. ntt. 
'A capital rpecimeEi of EtrHt Hcadimic 
poetry. ' — St. James'i Caitllt, 

J. O. OOTdery. THE ODYSSEY OF 

HOMES. A Translaiion by J. G. 
COSDEBY. Crewn Svo. -js, 6./. 




I 



Bv 1, BteTWiBOii. VAILIMA LET- 
TERS. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Wiih an Etched Portrait by 
WiLL]AM Strang. Sencnd Editimr 
CrswiZvo. Buikram. 6j. 

'Unique in 'LxiiiU.uit:,' —DAiif Chrotikh, 
ttWyBdlianL THE POEMS DFWIL- 
LlAM SHAKESPEARE, Ediled 
with an Introduction and Moles by 
GeORCE WvHDMIAM, M.P. Densy 
8mj. Buckram, ^U top. \cs. 6d, 
Tills ediliciL contains tlie ' Veauii,' ' LuCf fCC, 
and Sonnets, and is prcfaCEiL wili> an 
*[alioratc intTaductLaa of over 14a pp. 
'Wc bavc no li^MLBiicm in desmhing Mr. 
Georpe Wyndham's iuEroductLan A£ % 
masterly piece of criticism, and nil wtig 
tovc our Elizabethan literature will find a 
vftfj/ eatdernsf deligtiiin it.'—Sfifciatai: 

W. E. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Selected and Edited by W. E. 

HKNLEr. Crewfi fiw. GiU tap. 

y. 6rf, 

' n i^ a bp.dy of choice and lovely poetry. '^^ 

Eirnii'ng-hatii GasetU. 

Eeoley and WhitHsy. A BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by 
W. E. Henley and Charles 
Whikley. Crernm Sw. Buikram, 
gili lop. 6j. 

H. 0. BeBBhlng. LYRA SACRA ; An 

Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited 

bjr H. C. Beeciiing, M.A. Cfffwit 

^0. Buciram. 61. 

'A charming; ulecticti, which mainulnsia 

lofty ituidATd cf cxoellcDtt."— iTf'OTff. 

"Q." THEGOLDEN POMP. A Pro- 
cession of English Lyrics. Arranged 
by A, T. QuiLLKR Couch. Crown 
tvo. Buikram, ts. 

W. B. Yeatfl. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 

IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. 

Yeats. Reviied and Enlarged 

Edition. Crown ^vo. y. 6d, 

'An ■.(tractive and catholic iclecdon,'— ■ 

Tfmti. 

a. W. SteeyenB. MONOLOGUES OF 
THE DEAD. By G. W. STEEVEN&. 




W. BL micm. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. By W. M. DixoN. 
M.A. Cr.tvo. aJ.Srf. 
' Much sound and welUczprcssetl cridcism. 

The tibliogiapiy il i. boon,"— J/C«ifr. 

W. k. Crai^e. A PRIMER OF 
BURNS. By W. A. CRAICm. 
Crowti Sva, ai. 6if, 
'A vnluAb>ka<ddiLii^ti tcf thditcraluTeotthe 
poet,' — Tinttf. 

LMagnna, A PRIMER OF WORDS- 

WORTH, By LAURIE MAGNU5. 
Crown 8wi, gj. 6rf> 
' A valuable cootiibutinn to WardswiiMtfaiaa 
I i ic ra CUT Oi ' — Litrra /u re. 

atorne. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDV, By 
Lawrenck StERNB. With an In- 
ttoducUon l^ Cbahles Whihlev, 
aisd a Fonrait. 2 voh. ^1. 

CangrevB. THE COMEDIES OF 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 
Inirodtictioa by G. 5, Stricet, and 
il Portrait, i veii. 7s. 

Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
James Morier. With sun Imroduc- 
cion by E G. Browne, M.A. and a 
PoEtrait. 2 vols. 7J. 

Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT 
AND SANDERSON. By Izaak 
Walton. With an Introduction by 
VGK»o^ Blackburn, and & Poi- 
irait. 5;. 6i 

JotnBon. THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D, Witt sn Intro- 
duction by J, H. MiiiAK. sind a Por- 
trait. 3 iiols, joj- 6^. 

Simw. THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. EdJiedbyANDKEW LaNG 
and W, A- CkAigik. With Portrait 
Second Edition, Dtmy flwo, gilt lop. 

'Among edition! io one voloae, this «iU 
ukc tbn plftca of auihoriLy.'-'T'MWJ. 
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F. UfljUrtdffA. BALLADS OF THE 
BR.A.Vi: ; foaaa tit Chivalry, Emer- 
pri&e, Courag'e, and ConSIftftcy. 
Edited by Rev. F. LAi^fCEKiDCE. 



Second Edilian. Cr. Sew, 31. bd, 
Sihoel Edition, aj, ^d, 
'Tb< booli ii futi cf iDlfeuUd thinn.'— 
i*^*rld. 



ifietbucn'fl Stan&ar& Xtbcan? 

COMMEDIA DI WOOD. Edited by C, G. CrOKP. 



Dante. LA 

DANTE AUGHIEHL Tlie Iialian 
Text cdiwd by Paget Toynbbe, 
M.A. Crown kvo. 6s. 
' A careful] y- re vised texx, priaied wiih 
b«PUliful cleiirn«J."— CtaJtfl"*' Htraid, 
Olbboa THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPI RE. 
By KdwARD G^IBBON. a New Edi- 
tion, Edited with Nalefi,. Apptndic^j, 
and Maps, by f. B. BuBY, LL.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Sevin Volvmei. Demy Sw. Gili 
top. Bj. 6d. nuh. Also Cr. Stv. ti. 
tath. 

'TbA lime biBx cdunly 9TTi*ed Tor a.ncw 
edili(Pii0rGi.blKin'&KT^C wurk. - . , FrO- 
(«u>r Bury it tfa-e liglit maa to under* 
lake lIiLS lask. His Icamiag Li. amadn.g, 
bccb i^ «vteqt ai^d accii.ia.cy. The bock 
U Lisued Ln a taadv forQ, AIii] tX 3 
modFTULe Jpri'^Ci ■ml tt is adjnicablj 
tiriDted. ' — Titittt^ 

' Al lost lht(4 it ftn ad«lBaH: modem edition 
of Gibbon. . . . Tbe b>ut edicisia tLt 
niartecnth ceniury could pioduce. — 
UfaittAtsUF Cuaraian. 

' A K>rnl pLicB of tditing.'— -4cfl<A;fl(>, 

'The gceatuC of Eagliab, perhaps of All, 
hiitDriana has ueiti been pccseulal to 
the puhUc in a aioce coDvcDicnl. ajid 
attractive form. No faighcr praise can 
be be&[owtd upod Ptof^fsor Burv than 
to SAy, ai may he said wllh Irutti, that 
he 19 worthy of b^ne raTikcd with Guuot 
and Milman.' — Daily Nticrs^ 

C. 0. Ornnip. THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 



M.A, CroifH &t«, 61, 

This ediiioD is the oaly one whlcb contains 
the iioniplcle book as oriEiiiallv pub- 
liihi::d. Itcixitajns n. loag, IntEodactiDii 
and many I'ootnaEei, 

* " rh« Historj- of TbamiLA EUwood "' holdsa 
high place a.mon^ the maslcrpiecai gf 
auiobio^rapty, and we Icjvow few book* 
tliat iMltec deceive teprindng. MorC' 
ovEUj Mr- C' G. Crump'a Dew editian i( 
accuraie and convenient, and we com- 
mend it ungTndgTDgly to all ihci^e who 
love xmad aad vigoroai Eadi^b.' 

—Daily Mail. 

TennrBOiL THE EARLY POEMSOF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Edited, with Notes and an Inixoduo- 
tion by J. Ckukion Cou-ins, M.A. 
Ctvn/n flv£>. 6j. 

Ad elabo-rate edition of the celebrated 
valumc which was puhtislicil In its 
final' and dr^fiFiitive farm ia iSsj. Tllis 
cdtcioB couLaioi a; locg: lniTD<du.ction and 
Gopiitus Motes, Cexina] and cxplanatDTj. 
It also cotiiuns. in an Appetidtx ait 
ttc PccQU wbicb Tchqjsou afterwards 
Dsulted. 

'Mc. Collins is almost aja ideal edito; of 
Tennyson. His qualities as a cFLttC aio 
nn ciact and accuraK schtilixship, and 
a [he^i^jy jud^mcat, wliicb hoA been 
trained a.nd polt&bed Sy the do&cst study 
□f cEassics hath ancient and no d^m. 
Mr. Collins' intir«Iiif:tifjD tt S. ih^onghly 
soiled and SACt ftppreoiatioii of the 
mecies and d«aiefit:i of reanysaD.'— • 
Liitralurs. 



Jibe matlw ot Sbaltespeare 

General Editor, Edward Dowden, Litt. D. 

Mbssks. Methdbk h&^t in prcparattoD am Edition of ShalEespeaie in 
tingle Flays. Eaclx play will be edited with a full IntroductioD, Textual 
Notes, and a Conamentaiy aC the foot of the page. 
The fii$t voluiBe !& ; 



HAM1,ET. 



Edited by Edwabd 
£>tmy Svo. y. td. 



'Aa admiiable iditkn. 



A comely 



vC'lumc, admirably printed andprodaced, 

and conUiining all that a student M 
''tiamJet " meed require' — Sftuittr, 
' Fully up to the leve) of fCCCJit uliolarebip, 
bach Bpglisti bikL G en.aaii.~ At»dttny. 
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Crcwn Bvo, Ea^h Volume, eloik 3J, net ; leather 41. 6rf, net. 
Messis, MRTUUEFf have in preparation &a edition of ihose novels of Charles 
Diclfcns which have hqw passed out of copyrigbtr Mr. George Gissing, 
whc&e fitilic^ai gtudy of Dickens is both f^pMhetic and acute, has written an 
Introduction to each of the books, and a very 5.ttractive feature of this edition 
will be the ilkstiatioiig, of the old houses, inns, and building^, which Dic!k>ens 
described, and which have now in many instances disappeared under the 
toiith of modem civilisation. Another v&lu^ble fe^turg will be a 5eries of 
topographical and general notes to each book by Mi, F, G. Kitten. The books 
will be pcodiiced with the greatest c&it as to printing, paper sad binding. 

The Srsl volunjes are : 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With IllustrRtions byE. H. New. Two Volumes. 
'As pleasart a copy as any one could desire. TIih notes add much to the value of the 
edition, and Wr. New's- iltusTraticins are also historinaL The voLumu pcomisc well 
for the Success of tlie editiDn.' — Si^etsman. 

^bc Xlttlc XibtarH 

'The voImneS are Compact in alzr, prmtcd Ot) thin but EOOd papu in clear type, 
preicily sod. ill ihe Eaine time stioDgly boTind, and alLugetbei £CHid vi Jock upon ond 
ciandl e. " — Out look . 

Pott ^vo. Each Volume, cloth U. 6d. net, leather Zs, 6d. net, 

Messrs. Methuek intend to produce a series of smaJI books under the 
above title, cantaining some of the famous books in English and other 
literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettrcs. The series 
will also contain several vclumea of selections in prose and verse. 

The boolcs will be edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly cure. 
Each one will contain an Introduction which will give (i) a ehott biography of 
the author, (2) a critical estimate of the book. Where they are ii'ece&saiy, 
^hort nates will be added sX the foot of the page. 

Each book will have a portrait or frontispiece in photogniTure, and the 
volumes will be produced with great care in a style uniform with that of 'The 
Library of Devotion.' 

The first volumes are ; 



VANITY FAIR. By W. M. TRACti- 
EHAV, With aa Introduction by S. 
GWTNN. Illustrated by 6. P. 
JacombHooD. Three Volumes, 

'Ddifhtful LillLe yaWm^.'~Fidiiiitrg' 
Circuiar. 

THE PRINCESS. By Alfred. Loko 
Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth 
WqEDswoRTH. Illustrated by W. 
E, F. Britten. 

'Just wtiBt a pocket edition should be. 
Mi&& Woidsworth contributes sa accept- 
able introduction, as well as iiolra trbigb 
oat ii tqu^ly gbd Lo seL'—ClMrdian. 




IN MEMORIAM, By AlfRF.P, LORD 
Tennyson. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H, C. BpECH- 
iKG, M^A, 

'An exquiule Utile volume, which will lie 
gladly wefeonicd."— Ciwjffw Herald. 

'The intt&ductioTi, analysis, and noits by 
the Rev. M. C Beecbing me all of Ihs 
sQimd. literary quality Lhat was to be 
ejcpccted, * — Gu ardia n. 

'Th<i fCiOtnQt!^ ^e S^bcluly, Inlensling, 
and QOt supeT^a.bundaaL'-~J^^rtdbn^ 

' It is difficult Tg conceive a iii«t« atb^tive 

ed-itioni.^ — St- Jaimt^s Qa*tH4. 




Mwumuma 's Cat^^xda 









cuwMWPGe Azn> fts cou 

LBtSSS. &r A< HAMTttON Tbqi^> 
JoMaKli* book - 



^=5 rDcrcrsT. 

•Ttr. Wmifle i» e hia w mU y CB1 

lot ii>iji-^r -MB flw '^V^k IB< 

■III II iriMniiii df tfe -">■""—'- 

^i^^nunL ibc Ujok i> ■vnUy sboica 
and. ja wu-eshit^' ^Aemdairy. 



flluatrated and Gift Books 



mM! 



ALBUM. 4f». 5r. 
'Tkani M » (■■■h M ^Kb ih ■■ im;.' — 

4^ A HHUl UVtfSEA; Oft, D£ 

fcOl-TiEMONT OF TRO¥. Ete- 
forihpfl and depicted bjA.tt. MelHE. 

SdBMtf falABA. TOMMV SlO-fH^ 
AW1MAL& % Edwtkd 9u.oos. 

AT. M 
A Nlifo kilt Jri^itJ H uub chldKa 

W i p M I Mid n*MB«M rbr aaimU*. 
'A niwiaif fta cii wri nigir fitcle bosk: a uvr- 

MTT rlaiiir ' frWiiirinn 

•.SKtDffOffnld. THE CROCK OF 

rA'Lrj. Fairjr Storia told bjr S. 
hAPTN'! OOUf.R. Ct'jWBW BiflJ. 6j. 
'Twtlva iUil^htfuI Ctiry ula.'— /'MifA. 

KLOlFTniL AUrRTHDAVEOOK. 
ArrangMl fifirl KtlUed by M, L. 

Thl* If A 1nrihtl*]r-b<>Qk of execptioiul 
d^i^ily, inj) tha extncU bare been 
ehoMn wiih panknlar care. 

John BanTM. TMF PILGRIMS 
I'HOfikKMS. By John Buwtan. 
Rdliec], wkh m Introduction. by C, H. 



FCEETH, BiLA. W!i& 39 

' jb ^4 ** PBgtnc PiunjM- "" — 

rii'miii "ii— fTTwii 

F.n^lMBrd. NUftSERY RHYMES. 
Wldt many Coloiani Pictures by F. 
D. BEZDnjRD. Si^B'Xjyai'aat. cs. 

1. BMAatf eeoU. A BOOK OF 
FAIRYTALES ictotd byS. Bakixo 
Gould. Witb nmaa-ois nbata- 
tiara and lidbai Lcrhj by AJtTHCK 
J. GASfflH. Stamd Editiom. Cr, Sm. 

B. BuJBff ftnU. OLD EN'GLISH 
FAIRY TALES. CoaecMd and 
ediud by S. Bauxg GoULo. W>tb 
Nomeoas tBasBUkMH by F. IX 
BesFOSOt. Stamd BiiH^ Cr. Sw. 

e. Baring Amid. A BOOK OF 
NURSERY SONGS AKD 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Barihg 
GotTLO, uid UlEistnled by ibe Bii-- 
minghara An School Bvtnm, gilt 
top. CrfUrn Btnh 6i. 

H. C. BsecMng. A BOOK OF 
CHRISTlLiS VERSE. Edited b^ 
H. C. BeechiNG, M,A.. and Ulus- 
iratcd by Waltes Ckank. Cr. 8w», 
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fUndATB Petrifl. A HISTORV OF 
EGVPT.FKOM THE Earliest Times 
TO THE, PttESENT Day. Edited by 
W. M. Flinders Petr^k, D.C.L.. 
LL.D,, Profe&soi o( Egypldlogy at 
U niversUy College. ruHyJiluilraltd. 
In Six Volumtt. Cr. ^vo. ts, tatk. 

Vol. I. PKEHISTORIC TlUES TO 

XVIth Dvnastv. W. M. F. 

Peirie. Fcurth Edition. 

Vol. II. Thb XVIIth and 
XVUITK Dynasties. W. M. 
F. Peirie. Third EdiHm. 
Vol. IV. The Egypt op the 

PTOLEMias. J. P. Maiaffy. 
Vol. V. liOiMAH EGYPT. J. G. 
Milne, 
' A hlsiory writteTi !ri t.h« spirit aX Kiflntiric 
prccLtion sa worthily represented by D(, 
Peirie and Itis school c^tidoi Imi pro- 
note sound ami atcuTale study, antl 
lupjily a va!?&Til place in tb« Engltsh 
li|er&|ar« of K.ByptDl(5e>-'— Tj**^*, 

rUndera Petrle. RELIGION AND 

CONSCIENCE IN ANCIEMT 

EGYPT. By W. M. Flindeks 

Petkxe,D.C.L.,LI,.D. Fiitlylllus- 

(t^led Crouin ti'O. is. 6d. 

' rh« lecmrcs will aMcT(i a fiin<i cf v^ua.b]e 

InfaTinatjaii fOr ttti<J«fi(s <A uncicat 

ttVia^' —Maitchesfer C-uardian. 

niaders pertrle. SYRIA AND 

EGYPT. FROM THE TELL EL 

AMARNA TABLETS, By W, M. 

Flinders PeTrje. D.C.L.f LL,D, 

Crervti 3vtf. ss. 6.if. 

' A jnarYcllousreciDrd, T,be odditien nude 

to our knowledge is natbiog ihoirt of 

■.mniin);.' — Timer. 

FltndfiTB Petrle. EGYPTIAN TALES, 

Edited by W, M. FlindekS J'ETHIE. 

llluftratedby TristbAH ElLCS. /a 

Two Voiumti. Cr. 8iw. 31. dd. tacH. 

' IttvnIliiAble &* A r'ciurc oriiTfl in Paiifuine 

and EgypL'— ii'HtV)' AHnci. 



PUndsM Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART. By W. M. Flin- 
ders Peth[E. Witb I30 Illustrations. 

Cr. tva. 31, 6d. 

'In thua lectiirci Eia displays toiesblll in 
ducidalin£ the d^velapDieDl a! decora- 
tive att id Egypt.' — Tcixfi. 

0. W. Oman. A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR. Vol. il. ; Thffl 
Middle Ages, from tbe FoutLh to the 
FoiirtQcntli Cemury. By C W. 
OuAN, M.A., Fallow of All Souls', 
Oxiorti, Illiutrated. Dtmy 6iv. ^is. 

' Thfl whole art of war in in bistori-: evolo- 
tion bss n«ver been ^tented on mcb an 
ample and comprctiensLve stale, and! we 
qooticvn if any rccenl cotiCribuiicn to 
the^ftct hUtOfV of tbewofid hai pos- 
sea&ed tuarc enduiLng vailue.' — Qaiiy 
ChroKi'iit. 

S. Bariner Ckiiild. THE TRAGEDY 
OP THE C^SARS. Wiih nume- 
rous Illustrations frDm Busts, Gems, 
CaiiieDS,eic. ByS. P.A,HiTiGGotJLD. 
Fsvrlh Edition. Royai Bw. 151, 

'A most splendid, and fascinating book on a 
subject of undying inlerest. TheETcni 
feature of the took is ihe UM l)l«aulh« 
b^ made of llie Misting poriniiu of 
tbe CaiFsar!: and tbe admu^ble criiical 
subtlciy beliDseih.Lbited i;i;^t3]li)|:wilh 
tbjf lliifi of reteojch. ll \i ItrilLiantlly 
vrrilCen, and the iElustmtions are Ecp- 
plied on nscJile of profuse magnificenre,' 
— Daily Ckremclf. 

P, -ff. Maltlaad. CANON LAW IN 
ENGLAND. By F. W. Maiti.\nd. 
LL.D. , Downing Professor of iha 
Laws t>r Ergland iti the University 
ofCarabridge, Royaltvii. 71, Qd, 

' Profe'iSOT ^F.'^iIland tns put students of 
Eoglith Law und«ra. fresh i^ebt. I'he^e 
e«!3ys?v( hndm^lts ill tbc ttuily ^rtbc 
biliary of Canlm Law.' — 't'iflts. 
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L «• a OBMm. tKDUST&V EN 
KSGLASli '. HISTORJCALOUT^ 
UNI!&. hf H. nc B. Gfmio, 

LJtt.D., U.A. Witb s Uaps^ ^ 
«■/ Editvttt. Demf B««. ion. 6^ 

A HISTORY OF 
SH COLONIAL POUCY. 
Bf H. E. ECITKTOM, MA Damf 
twi. IV. 6£ 

' fi MB fVMd booh, iHiTipiuiittJ Iv SKD- 

t>«;viB 4»i*il, rlr ir ■irwf !■! M iw h 1 1 i, 
«ad » bind pMp (/ prJBclpki.'— 
MmmeAulfr CttmrJimm. 

JUbMTt SonL THE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE ElGH. 
TEENTH CENTURY. ByALBEiiT 
SoKEt. Trandaiei) by P, C. Beam 
WET.I., M.A Cf.6w. jj. &rf, 

0. H. Ortnliw- A HISTORY OF 
THKaREAT NORTHERN RAIL* 
WAY, 1SJ5-95- «y C. H. GRIN 
una. WItb IlliutraikKU. £>einyhi>o. 
tCM. 61/. 
' Ur. Ortnling bmi dcme far a Roil my wbat 
HKiulky did for EnflUh Hisioiy.'— 

W. awiTT, ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Bjr W. Sterry, M.A. 
With numerous Illustration!. Dem^ 

' A lr<Hury of quaJnl and intereiting lead' 
Inf. Mi. Sirny hat fay his ikitl nnci 
vivacity niren these recordi new Uti.'~ 

O.W.FUh«p, ANNALS OFSHREWS- 

BURY SCHOOL. By G, W. 

1'ishkR, M.A. WUh ncmerous njus- 

Ira^ona- Ptmy 8iw. loi, &f. 

' Thiii CB.rBrul, erudil-B book.' — Daiiy 

Chranick. 
' A bank of wbicb Old SaloploDS arc iuc'F 
(0 Ue proud.'— C/*i^. 

J. SalgBftujit ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL, By J. Sah. 
QSAuNT, M.A- Willi numerous 
lUuBimlions. f^emy ^ve, 7^ SnJ. 



A. flBKk. THE COLL&GES OP 
OXFORD: T\>kM ^isMarj aad An 
Tradiljoat Ec&tad br A. CljUX. 
UJL. FcJlow or Uwshk CcAecc 
fcriL X±r. 6^ 



Buay yc*i* *a A« ri 
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T. ■.Tkylor. ACONSTTTUTrONAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME, By T. It Tatlok, M.A., 
Fellow of Gwrille aiid Cum College, 
Cambridge. Omk Bdvl 7r. 6dL 

' We fbUy tecognbc the tcAk of ^£i tare- 

filUy writVq »(rt, w& admit t^«:di{Iy 
tfae faJmeiBxiMl antMidyaf hi^jndgiiiieat 
Ami the hiunaa iotoest viih wbuii he 
has tnspircd a mtiias vrbicfa in seme 
ltJM>df fce«im«S » ■•=« sm« *f cold 
atatia cl Mii a . It Is a work tiial will be 
ttiinnla'lTnE to tbc studwil of Roona 
Maory.'-'.fl tkgm^tam, 

J. W«Us. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME. By J. Wells, M.A, 

Fdlo*- and Tutor of Wadbam ColL, 
Oriord, TiiiVi/ EdUian. Witb 3 
Maps, Cream Bvo, 3/. 6tJ. 

Till* book is iDEcadcd for the MtiUle and 

Uf^Mi FojToi of PdVUc &^0olt and for 
PU£ Stodenis at Itie VTjiv«rsiCi«a. It 
coDCains copious Tallies, etc 

'An original work wrirten nil bb original 
plan, md with uuczacLinoD fmbocu and 
TIE our. ' — Speaker, 

0. BromiliiE. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDIEVAL ITALY. A.D. 
1250-1530. By Oscar B£:owNi>rc, 
Fdlow ajid Tuior of King's College, 
Cambridge. la Two Vciuma, Cr. 
Bv6. 51. esck. 

VpL, I, T350-J409, — Guelpiu and 
GhibellJnes, 

Vol. il iifog- 1530.— The Age of 
ibe Condcmfcri, 

Carady, THE STOBY OF IRE- 
LAND, By STAKD[EH O'GKADr. 
Author of ' Fmn and his Ctimpanions. 
Crown Eva, as. 6d. 
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Edited by J. E. Buav, M.A, 



ZACHARIAH OF MSTVLENE, 
Trsnslatfd into English by F. J. 
Hamilton, D.D,, and E, W. 
BkooSs, Demy Si"j. iv. 6^, net. 

EVAGRIUS. Editfid by Professor 



lAon PAJjMENTisit and M. Bidez. 
Dimy Bw7. loj. 6rf. net, 

THE HISTORV OF PSELLUS. 
By C. Sathas. Demy Bwp. iis, 
ncL 



Biography 



B, L. BtdTeDum. THE LETteKs 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS, Sehcled and Edited, 
with Notes and lutrodyctions, by 
StPNEY COLViN. Third Edition. 
Demy Stw, a fp/i,, 35J. ntt, 

' IrTesiBtihlc in tbeirraciocss, thtir variety, 
(heir inimaltasi , , . of ealraoidjnary 
fos-cLniation. A dcLighlful inbcratancc, 
the tiuest rcconj of 3 ''ricUy com- 
pannded spirit" chat the literatarc of 
our lime has ^HKi^aA.'— Times. 

'tbere are few tKicks so inleieating. so 
Enovuie, and »i valaabl-E as iii\& caller. 
tion of Ictceys. One can onlycommend 

voLuinu are beautiful, and Mc> Colvin'b 

Cait dF Lh-e wdtI: ccitid hoc have hvca 
etterdone, hij introduttion iiD magter- 

pi Mt.'— J/Ci' Wl'(W. 

J. G. MUlala. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF SIR. JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS, Presidpnt of 
Lbe R-Oya.! Academy. By bis Soit, 
J. G, MILLAIS. With 319 Tllus- 
Lracions, qF whicb 9 avt va Fhoto- 
gravure. Second Edition, a voh, 
/teyal Svo, ^31. net. 

' Tht illli)4tra(ian$ tnalte it)e li&ofe ddi^btful 
to band Le or la read. Tbe eye iLngris 
lovinf^Iy upot] the bcaatiful picime?.' — 
Siaudard, 

' This ■z'ta^mttig book is a gdd aua«of good 
tUags.'— l^at^ JVtwB. • 

A 




; 'Tbis splendid wu>ifc."— H-'ej-W, 

, 'Of sDch atisorhing interest 15 it, of sudi 

coiillilcteTlcs^ ill scope ni;d besun. 
SE«!^ia| tribute laval l« psid t.<J_ (I* 
.' -extTaordinary campletfineaa o£ tbc iUiu- 

[rati D n& . '—G rapk it. 

B. BarlJig- Ooold. THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
Sv Barikg Gould, With over 450 
ll]ustiati(Mi9 in Che Tcki: and 13 
PboiDgravuTe Plates. Large qsarta. 
Gi/itffi. 26s. 
'Tbe tnajii feature or tbis gotgeon^ volume 
is its. great wealth i>r beautirul photo- 
gravures ajid finely ■ executed wofld 
engravings, cans EJ luting a liornplele 
pictorial chcoQklc of Ha.poleon L'k 
pe»oTtAl history from tJiedaya oiLlit&tly 
cIiiLdhiiod at Aiac{:to to the dale of his 
sECOnd iatenDent.' — Daily Telt^aph. 

P. a ColomTj. MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P, H. CoiOME. Willi 
a Portrait. Dtmy 8™. ^tl. 

MqrrlB Filller. THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop of 
Salisbury. By Morris Fullzh, 
B.O. Demy S^o. loi, 6d. 

J. M. Blg'g-- ST. AN-SELM OF 
CANTERBURY: A CHAPTER IN 

THE Histokj' of Religion. By 
J. M, RiGG. Demy Evo. 7/. 6it. 

3 
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p. W. JofM. THK LIFE OF 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. By F. W. }oyce, M.A. ji, 6d, 

W, G. CoUingwood THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSlCiN. By W, G. 
COLLIKCWOOD, M,A, With Por- 
traits, and 13 £)rawmg3 by Mr. 
Riiskin. Sicand Edition. 3 vols. 
%vO. 3aj. Cktap Edition. Crown 

C. ViUitoln. JOHN RUSKIN, By 
Charles Waldstein, M.A. With 
a Photogravtife Portrait, Post^ve, y. 

A. M. F. DaxmertetflT, THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. By 



Madame Dahmesteter, With 
Portrait, S€epnd E4ition. Cr,Svo, 6s, 

W. H- HattOT. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. By W. H, 
HUTTON, M.A. With Portraits. 
Second Ediiion. Cr, Bw. 51. 

'The bcok Ib^ gootl cloiim la high nink 
Hmarig f>iiT bidgmphLei. Ii iscxcellenilf, 
even Icvingl)!', WTLlteQr' — SsetiwiaH, 

a, Bariue GOQll THE ViCAR OF 
MORWENSTOW: A Biographf. 
By S. Baring Gould, M.A. A 
new and Reviiicd Edicicn. With 
Portrait, Crown Sw), 31. 6d, 

A COmplctclT new edition of the well kamro 
bie£rapby at R. S. Ukwlcs^. 



Travelj Adventure and Topography 



BvenHedln. THROUGH ASIA. By 

SVEN HEDIN, Gold Medallist of the 

RoyaJ Geogrctphical Society. With 

300 Illustrations iTdiii Sketches 

and Photographs by the Auihor, 

and Maps, avals. NayalSvu. Hoi.tsel. 

'One or iba ;g:reateSt badki- o( ih? kjnd 
iieurd duTing [be 'CentUTy. It is un- 
possible to give an a-dcquate idea of ihc 
riclin«SS i:>r tbe cc>ntent& af this bock, 
cot of iU EllnouniiinKattracliollSM^ H^v 
of travel ursurprnsed in gographicB] 
and hTLn3a.n inierest. Much ol it is a 
ravetntioii. AltoE*tber iJie work is one 
wbich in (oILdJtT, novehy, pnd interest 
mint lake b. Gnt rank among ;>tib>lica- 
tionsof icKclasB,' — Timts.. 

7. H. ssnoe and E. D. ILosb. THE 
HEART OF ASIA. By F, H. 
Skrcns and E. D, Ross. With 
Maps atid ma y Illustrations by 
Vehestchagcn. Lurffg Crown Zva. 
las. 6rf. »tt. 
' This vvltime will form a landmark in (rti 



knowledge of Central A&ia. . . . Illumin.- 
atin^ and convincinjr."-^ Times. 

JL. E. Peary. NORTHWARD OVER 
THEGREATICE. ByR.KPEARir. 
Gold Meda.lLi£[ of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. Wiih over Soo Illus- 
trations, avs/i, SsyaiSvo. 2^. net. 
' H IE bock aril I t&.lce its place among the_per- 
man^ul li[«fa[rire uf Acetic CSplCilULDO.' 

E. A. Flts&erBJd- THE HIGHEST 
ANDES, By E, A. FitzGerald. 
With 3 Maps. 51 Illustralions. 13 of 
whicll are in PhotogravuTe. and a 
Panorama. Royal Sua, 30.1. net 
Also a Small Edition an Hand-made 
Paper, limited to 50 Copies, ^a, 

' Tbe record of Lbe fli^t accent of tLb higlwst 
msuntaini yet conquered by mortai man. 
A volume wtieii will eotitinuc to he the 
cla<;!^ic booV of travel on thij. resion of 
the Ai^d«a,'— Z'ai^ CArenitle, 
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p. W. ChiiBtlaJi. THE CAfeOLINE 
ISLANDS, By F. W. Chhistian. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy Si/c. i2f. 6d. net. 

'A ren] coTitribotion to our Imoivledg-e of 
[he peoplfi and bb^iils of Micron^a, 
m well as la£ciii2.ti[ig as a narrative qT 
travels and Adventure.' — SccltmoH. 

H. H. JohBBtoa. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA, By Sir H. H. 
JoiiNSTON, IC.C.B. Wiib rtcaxly 
Twq Hundred Illustratioiis, S^nd Sir 
Maps. Seiand Editioit. Crmtm 4/0. 

'A fascinOiLinE; boo'k, written with equal 
skill nod cbarm — the work at aoce of s. 
literary nrtist Bud of a man of action 
who is ^inettlprly v'xit, biavc, and ts- 
perien'ced. It abaLmda in adciirable 
akctriies. '— Wettaiinsltr Gaxette. 

L. IWclo. THREE YEARS IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel 
Decle. With too Illustrations aad 
^ Maps. Second Editioa, Demy^va. 
roi, id. net. 

'Iti hnskf papps give f. better ffencrel 
Kiuvey D'f AJiLca fccoi t!he Cape to the 
IkinaKjr than an^ single virlunie ihai 
hu jrct been pobLuhed,— TYmtj^. 

A. HulMCi Beaman. TWepJtv 

YEARS IN THE NEAR iEL^ST. 
By A. HUMWE BEAMAN. Demy 
Svo. 'With Portrait. loi. fid. 

Honri of Orlfiane. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA. By PHiNDE Henri of 
OfiLKASS. Transkied by HAMLEY 
Bent, m,A. With loo lUmtfations 
and a. Map. Cr. 4W, gilt top. ags. 

B. L Htnde. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. By.S. L. HlNDE. 
With Plans, eEc. Demy%V6. lai. 6>i. 

A, St. H. Gibbons. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Major A. St. H. 
Gibbons, with full-page lUustra- 
tioQS ,jy C. Whymper, add Maps. 
Demy Ssw. I^. 



Frawr. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. By JoHK FOSTeS 
Fraskr. With 100 Illustrations. 
Crtmm 8vo. 61. 

' A clas-sic of cycling, Braphit: and witty.' — 
VorkiAirs Past. 

E, L. Jefferflon. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA By R. L. Jeffekson. 
Illiosirated. Cnruin aiw, 6i, 

The account of aji adventurous n4e on a 
hic^xjc (.brou^h RUBsiu aaij tha iIgsctLef 
of Afi-ia tc Kliiva. 



'An exccplionally fa^tHnalinE' book 
travel. —Pail Mail Casettt. 



of 



J. K. ftottar THE NIGER 
SO U RCES, By Colonel J, K. 
Thotteh, R.A, With a Map aiid 
Illustrations. C«Mt>n Bi/c. 5,5-. 

Uiohafll tttlvlU. LIFE AND PRO. 
GRESS IN AUSTRALASIA. By 
Michael Davitt, M.F". 500 pp. 
With a Maps. Cnnsn Siw. fa. 

W. J. Galloway. ADVANCED AUS- 
TRALIA. By WtLLTAM J. GAL- 
LOW AYk M.F. CriwiJis 8w. 31. 6rf. 

' Tkha li, an ujiuLallv thorough and infoima- 
tive lillle work. — ytforaij^ Fait. 

W. Orooke. THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA : Thrir Ethnology and 
Administration. By W. Cbooke. 
With Maps and Illusaations. Demy 

A BoiKagML THE BENIN MAS- 
SACRE. By CAfTAJK BOl&FACON. 
Second £4ition. Cr, Bwn. y, 6d, 

' If the atory had been written faur hundred 
yitii Iigo it would be read to.<lBy ms B.n 
£ngliali daisv^'—SfUfimAH. 

H. S. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE 
GRACES: OR. the Great Stonk 
Temples oif .ripoll Bv H. S>. 

COWPEH. F,S. A. With Maps, Plans, 
and75[Uustcstion^. Demyivo. \as.Sd. 
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tured ■filT'ECftiainl iimt nuirb; the true 
BTtiitE. Mr. NevinsoD is to hs congram- 
latcd. an ttie excElleni work ihrtL he has 
<ii/Rt.'—I>aify CArem'e 
'Df the many able ajid fascmating cihronl- 
cleiSDllh-G sad and vjilcndid smry, Mr. 
NevinwTi h among tiie ablest: ana most 

E. H. AldOTHOIL WITH THE 
MOUNTKH INFANTRY AND 
THE MA.SHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1856. By LEeut. -Colonel 
ALDRII.SON. With nurceroua Illus- 
traEions and Plans, Demy Sw. 
I or. 6J. 

aeymtrar Vandelour. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. By Licui. Sevmour 
Vakqelkuk. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. GouaiE. K,C.M,G. With 
4 Maps, [ Ikistrationg, and Plans 
Lsr^ Crffitnt Sva, jos, 6rf, 



A FRONTIER 
By ViscoDnc FiN- 



T4}Tii FiHoaBtlo, 

CAMPAIGN. 

CASTLE, V.C, and Lieut. P. C. 
ELLiOTT-LoCKHAK-r. Wilh a Map 
and i5Tllu5tratians. Second JiditioH. 
Crmvn Sw). 6s. 

E. H. Bennett. THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES; A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of i^^S. By 
E. N. Benmett, Fellow of Hertford 
College, With a Phoiogiavure Por- 
trait of Lord Xiichsnsr. Third 
Edition. Cnnvn Sfff. y. 64. 

W. Elumaird Rob9. WITH THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 
W. KiNh'AiKtJ RosK. With Illtis- 
iratJong. Cravi Si/e. 6s. 

0. W. Btaevena. NAVAL POLICY : 

B^ G, W. Stes^vems, Demy ^yo. ds. 

Ttiia book Lsn dcscripciiMiof [be Bridahsnd. 

othfriticre impurumt navies of the world, 
wjrh a «k«lch ai the lin^ cja vi\il!A gur 
IIS V3ll policy iDLgiit pouibly i)« derclopeii. 

D. Haanay. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, FhoM 



EARLvTtstEsTOTHE Present Day. 

By DAViD HANNAy. Illiistrabed. 

2 Veli. Demy Bvo. 71. 6d. each. 

Vol, I.. iaoo-i6B3. 
'' We read, itfro-m Cover ta covei it a silting, 
aod Ehose who ^o to it for a lively and 
brisk picture ortbcw^'i with .all itsTaults 
an JiisgTBndtut^will DOtbedUappic>in[«d.. 
The historiin i% endowed with liltr&r}' 
slciLland !ityl«.' — StAmiard. 

C. Cooper Kine. THE STORY OF 

THE BRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 

CooPEH King, Illustrated, Demy 

Suo, 71. 6i. 

'An BUtliari'tativa and accurnte stocy of 

£ng'laiid':i military ptogrew.' — Daily 

Maii. 

R. Souther. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
IHowam, Clifford, Hawlcins, Dralcc, 
Cavendiib}. By Robert Suuthey. 
Edited, %t-itb an Iniroduciion, by 
David Hanhav, Stfend Edili^m. 
Crown 8w. tt. 
'A brave, inspiriting boDlc,"— fl/ae* and 

w. ciaric BuBReiL The life Of 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLlNG- 
WOOD. By W. Clark Russell. 
With Illustrations by F, BeakgWYK, 
'Third Ed itiQii. CTvvnn Bwu. 6j. 
' A bool: which wu should Hke 10 »<« ia the 

hanili af every boy in the country,'^ 

St. James's CjaitTe. 

E. L. S. HorstmiKlL WATERLOO: A 

Narrative and Criticism. ByR. L. S. 

HOKSBURGH, B. A. Wilh PloftS, 

Secojid Edition. Cri»itn Zvo. 51. 

'A btlllinnc eiisay — simple, soiiad, xni 

thoroll|rh.' — Daily Ckraniilt. 

H. R <1b01^. BATTLES OF 

ENGLISH HISTORY. By H, E. 

George, M.A., Fellow of New 

College, Oxford. Wilh numerous 

Plans, Third Edition. Cr. &vo. 61. 

* Mr. George hliS UAdcitaJkeli ^ veiy oSetul 

task— ihat ormaking miliury afram i.n- 

iellLi;i!>!i" and instructive to non-military 

Tea4<^r!i — and h(u cxerntvij it wit^i a 

ioj-ge meAsurf orsUCCcIf.' — Ttt'tti. 
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General Literature 



R, BiTiii^ Ckmld. THE BOOK OF 
THE WEST By S. Baring 
Gould, With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Two volumes. Vol. I. Devon. 
Vol. II. Cornwall. Crouin &-tn>. 
6i. tacA. 
'Tbey Mii vtty attractive Uttle voluaeE, 
they l]!tv« nomerDiM very pieity and 
interfiling pjcmres, ihe «ory is fresJi 
^d. bracing as the air of Darlnuicir, And 
the legend weird US IMilight O^vi Ddz- 
alfllc Pool, iiad Ehey give us a very goud. 
iiJra of tins enctiBnacg bi:J Leaociful 
dislrif:t,' — Cva rdia n . 
"^A natiativc full of pktureiqup incident, 
pcr^ll^l intereaCj and. titerary cLajoi.'-^ 
l,trdi Mtrnitry. 

a. Baring Gould, OLD COUNTRY 

LIFE. RyS, BakingGould, With 

Sixiy-seven Illustrations, Large Cr, 

a»w, i^i^iJA Bdilion. Cj. 

" Old Country Life," as healthy wibaleHjme 

readioE, full pf bree^j life a.nd move- 

incnc, full cf iqua.mt 5.toTLe5 vJEorou^y 

tald, will not be excelled bylnybCdkCO 

be published thioughout the jtas. 

S^uad, heart;, And EAgluh loihe core.' 

8. fiulne GottliL AN OLD ENGLISH 

HOME. By S. EARING GoULD. 

Willi numiiroiis Plans ant! Illustra- 

tions. CrifiVTt St-o. 6j. 

'The ctiapicri sre d<^]lghtfally fresh, very 

inform QB, and lightened by ffifiny a e^-wd 

story. A ddiglLiful £rc:)ide compaiLioa.' 

— St,/airtrs's G/msite. 

8, Buis; Oould. HISTORIC 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baking GouLd. 
Fourth Mdition. Cnrton 8va. 6s. 

B, Baring- Qonld, FREAKS OF 
FANATICISM, By B. BaBING 
Gould. TMird Edition. Cr. 8vo, &. 

B. Baring- Could A GARLAND OF 
COUNTkV SONG; English Folk 
Songs with their TrndilionalMftltidifiS. 

Collected and arranged by S. Baking 
GouLO and H. F. Sheppaed. 
DiMJf 4/0. 61. 



B, Baring Eonlit SONGS OF THE 
WEST: Tradslional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, wich 
llieir Melodies. Collected by S. 
Baking GOifLD. M.A, and H. F. 
SHEPS-ARD. M.A In 4 Parts. J^arts 
/., //.. UL, 3i. M^A. Partly., 51. 
lit one Vol., French nioracta, 151^ 

' A tich collection crburn'^Tir, ps-thcs, ecaCe, 

and poetic I'asiS^,'— Saturday Rrvirw. 

B. Baring^ GoOll. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. BARING GOULD, 
Fourth Fdiiion. Croum Svo. 6s. 

a. baiise Gould. ST1<ANGE SUR 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S. Baring Gould. Cr, St^a. 
Second EditiaH. its, 

a. BartoB Oould. THE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By 
S. Baring Gould. 2 vols. Dtmy 

CoUon BUncmiL OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. G. Cotton Minchin. 
Cn 8t^. Second Edition. 5/. 

W. E. Gladatone. THE SPEECHES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLAD 
STONE, MP. Edited by A. W. 
HinrON. M.A., and H.J. COHen. 
M.A. Willi Portraits, Demv Sw>. 
Ko/i. IX. andX., rai. 6d. each. 

J. E. Hair. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. By J. iL 
Marr, F.R.S., Fellow of Si. Joiln'.^ 
College. Cambridge. IliustnitecJ. 
Crown 81V. 6,T. 

An tlcnuiniajy treatise oil geomorriholoay 
— Ibestudyof tin earth'a-:i'Littt'iu:Q fi^nns. 
It is for the use of siudeati of physical 
ECDgrsphy and gealagy, and will ulso be 
highly ir^teTesring to the geneiB) reader. 

"A fascinating book, a ieal fwfy tale-'— 
PaHMatlGastiU. 

' ^tr. Marr la distinctly to be congratuJated 
on itte general result of his work. Ha 
haK produced k voloffic, tnodctUQ in aln 
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and readable m style, wbicb yn\[ hi 
accepiulile alike to the sCucleot mi ^co-' 
loEV o,r\d Eccgraphyi oiid to Jhe ti>uTisi.' 
— ,<t5iM<«HW, 
'Oui be iisaci witii pleasure alike by ttic 
ejtpert and the general, reader.' 

—Maruhester Guardian, 

Bt. H, OsfoTd. A HANDBOOK OF 
NORslNG. By M. N. Oxfobd. of 
Guy's. Hospit^. Crt/lan Bvo. 3j. 6rf. 

This is a c&mplflte swidfl taike scitnw and 
art of aursing, contaiiiiing ccpicus ip- 
stniclion both general and particLLlai. 

' The most useful work of the kind that we 
have 3«o. A mc.M vtJiiiiblc and pmc- 
Ileal isaoual.' — Mariehesicr Guftrdian. 

E. V. Zenier. ANARCHISM. By 

E. V. Zenkrh. Pftny Siio. -js. 6d. 

'HerrZenlier Wa succeeded in ji reducing & 

careful snd crllical history of the .growth 

^Afiartbiat theory. 

A. BUTE WMte. THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT: A PoUiical and His- 
tDrical Survey, By A. Silva White. 

Wkh four Special Maps. Demy Svn. 

'This 13 empbalicslly the best account of 
Egypt as il is under English control that 
ha* hicfn published for taany ycais.'— 
i'fttta tor. 

Pfltar BecttforiL THOUGHTS ON 

HUNTING. By Peter BeCKtohd. 

Edited by J- OTHO PAGET, and 

Illusiraled by G. H. JALLANd. 

Lfenty &aei, loj. 6d. 

'BeclifCtnj'i "Thoughts on Hunting" has 

long been a cIh>&ic wIiJi spariiiiDcn, and 

Ite present editian will go far to mnlcc it 

a fa.voil.rLle with lovers of Ijleratiire.' — 

E, B, Hieaaii the art and 

PRACTICE OF HAWKiNG. By 
E. B. MiCHELL, Wiib 3 Phoio- 

aavures by G, E. Lodge, ami other 
usir^liona. £>emy %-jo. loj. Srf, 

compLetft dt^Ctiptkin of the Hawks, 
FoJccDs, and £)a.^lES u&ed in ancient nnd 
jnadem times., wiib direciions for their 
naining and CTcatment. It \i n&i only 
S- hi«(oriC]3l Accouni, but a ccMnplete 
pii3c.tlcal£ui.de- 
*A book that will help and delight the 



' Ju^t after the Eiearls of all enthmiuts.'— 

jDai/y Tsirffraph. 
' No book is more full ppd autbarative than 

ibU bwulsOBlc Creiti.se.' 

—Moraine Ltadtr. 

H. a. HiltcliliiBOn. THE GOLFING 
PILGRIM. By Horace G. 
HuiGHlNSON, Crown ^va, 6j, 
'Without Ibis book the EroSfer"? library will 
be incomplete.'— /"a// jl/a^/CaiffM. 

J. Telia OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIKE. By Members nf the Uni- 
versity. Edited bv ]. Wells, M.A., 
FellowandTutorofWadhamCoDefc. 
Tidtd Eiiitiun. Cr. Szia. 31, &d. 
' We cotigTBtulaM Mr. WeJIi on the pro- 
duCllan of a readable and inielligertt 
accouni oT Oxford as it Is. at the pr«^nt 
eime, wHitcn by pcri-ons who are pes- 
.Eessed of a close acqiuuntance with the 
syKiem and lile of ibe Univenity,' — 

D. Q. Eobertaon. VOCES ACADE- 
MICS. By (J. Grant Rob KHTSON. 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls'. Oicford. 
WiihaFroH(ijpiece. FoU&ve. jj, firf. 
^pfldd^dly ciftvcc and amiuiDK.'— 
A f Acxmim. 

Roaemwy Coteo. DANTE'S GAR- 
DEN. By RtisEMAKY Cotes. With 
a Frontispiece. SccqhJ Ediii'im. Fcf. 
Sue. aj. firf. LenShtr, 3J. 6rf. Ntt, 
'A cbarmlnj; collecEion of legends nf (he 
fl owersitien cloned by Danie. ' — A.(adtmy. 

CUlTord Hairiflon. RE,\DING AND 
HEADERS. By CLIFFORD Harrs^ 
SOK, Fip. S,vo. as. 6d. 

' An extremely sensible HttEo booL'— JfoM- 
chciStr GmaniiaK. 

L Whibtey. GREEK OLIGARCH- 
rES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACIER, By L. 

Whiblf-V, M.Ap Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, Crown 

L t. Prloe. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE, By 1^ L. PbICS. 
M.A., Fcllqw of Oriel College, Ojc- 
ford. Crovfn Bw^ 6j:. 
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J. B. l&edlKlL THE PIANOFORTE 

.SONATA: Its Origin and licvelop- 
iii*nl. ByJ.S. SuedLocK. Crini/K 

' Tfais woik ibaald b* la the poticuion of 
rrtrf mawian asd luiukieiii. A coacue 
f.nrj [ui^id. liiitrjryknd a **rf Ttiiiab]^ 
walk for lefeiente/ — j1IVh<«t<M. 

A, Holme BeaJWUL PONS ASIN- 

ORUM; OR, A GUIDE TO 

BRIDGE. By A. HuUffE Bka 

MAM. FcufiSvo. as. 

A prscltcul g^uide, with diuiy &p«ciinEn 

Eara», (o ibe new KAiti'e of BfiiJ|e. 

E. H. BovdnL THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA : Being Quoiaiions from 



Buddhisi Liwrno]^ for each Day id 
the Year. Compiled bf E, M. 
BCiWDEN, Third Editiait. t^mo. 

F Waw. EDUCATIONAL RE- 
FORM. By Fabian Wabe, M.a, 

Croian Bvo^ ai. &d. 

An allt^pt by 1.0 eiptit to fowcast the 
action oDd ininuence of Che N'SwSemaiS- 
ary Cducaiion. Act, wich suggestions 
fat nsefiLl develepincnts. 

'Mr. Ware's book cay be warmly com- 
■Bended la all who have a.t heirl the 
dnFie foi ibe intelleecoal prosperLiy of 
the Britbh nixJ'—Mffnaimg Patt. 

'Any mi« *ho really wanes to know haw 
eduii&don standi to-day sboaTd Ifild it.' 
— LiUntttirr. 



Philosophy 



LT. HobbotlSft THE THEORY OF 

KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. HOB- 

jiuusE. Fellow of C.CC., Oxford. 

Demy ^vo. 21J, 

' 7'hc icoit inponaDt contrihutioQ 10 

RtlElifh phibiopby since the publiottion 

a( Mf. Qnullcy'i " AppcaiBUE^ iiDd 

Keallty," ' — GLttf^nu MtraM. 

W, h: Falrbrotber. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T, H. GREEN. By 
/. H, FAlKeRQTHER, M.A. Second 
Wvm. Cr. Sva, 3r, 6rf. 



'In ev«ry way aa AdtDmlde baak.*-^ 
Gl^i£^io Htrmld. 

■£. W. BtUBell THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. ByF.W. BussELL. D.D., 

Fellow of BtuMnose College. Oxfofd. 
Drmy &&0. loj. iid. 

P. S. Oranrsr. THE WORSHIP 

OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. 
Changer, M.A., LitLO. Crovrn 



Theology 



W. B. lege. CHRISTIAN MVSTI. 
CtSM. The namptoij Lectures for 
1899. By W. R. INCE. M.A., FeUow 
and Tutor of Henford College, 
Oxford, PftuyZvo. raj, 6j/. nri. 
A cdmpleio iMTvey oi ih« lubjecl from St, 
Jdbn and Si. Pau] Ira modern tinier, 
coVerinsjfllcChtiiriiinPlaiankEs, Augus- 
tine, Ihe Uenjtioiul Myttia, the 
Medisva] Myiiiiis^, and llie Nat«r« 
Mystics rind Symbolises, including 
Iiahm« had Wwdjw&i'th. 
' II ii fully worbhy of the hm triuiiltCTi^ 
ctmnectipd wliln the Hampton Lecture- 
nit p,'—/i'fca^i/. 

B, B. DriTM. SERMONS ON SUB- 
TECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. 
R. Drtveh, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regiua Professor of Hebrew 



in the University of Oxford. Cr. Bvtf. 

'A -welcome companioa to the authoF's 

T_ K. Cheyne. FOUNDERSOFOLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By 
T. K. Cheyne. D.D., Oriel Pra= 
fessor at Oxford, Large Cmvti 8i«4. 

A hutoriciil ikttcb of O. T. CntEcitm. 

Walter look. ST. PAUL. THE 
MASTER-BUILDER. ByWALTEH 
Lock, D.D,, Warden of Keble 
College, Crmon 8tw, y- 6rf- 

'T^ie essence of ibe Pauline leacbine is 
esndeTUed jnco little more than a hun- 
dred pagH, y«t fio ^int of Imparlance 
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is. overtaoked. We gliuLlv recomniend 
Lh« lecturu tc all who wUa to rFa.El with 

uDdeistonding.' — Gmt rdian. 

H. SaBfidalL DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Hastings 
RAsttDALL, M,A . Fellow and Tutor 
of NewColleg:e, OsCord. Cr.iivi/, 6s. 

'A very inteTEKCitiy attempt la reslsic Game 
of ch? principal dactrLncB af L'hrislianity, 
in which Mr. RiuhdallappFoia ttj us to 

HcM often Jearned, BlmQS-ta.lwa.yKsym- 

palhrtic^ snd always SLngularlj' liiciil.' — 

H. a HBiiaoiL APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As lllusirated by ilie 
Epistles of St. Paul 10 ibe Corinthians. 
ByH, H. HE.NSON, M.A., Fellow of 
All Stmh", Oxford. Cr. tvo. 6r. 

E. H. HensoiL DISCIPLINE AND 
l,AW. By H. Hensi,ky Hen.^on, 
B.D, , Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 

E. H. HenBoiL LIGHT AND 

LEAVEN ; HlSTORJCAL KHU 

Social Sehhons. By H, H. Hek- 
PON, M.A. Crtnaii ^vff, 6j, 

B^naett and Admey- A BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION. By W. H. 
Bennett, M.A,. andW.F.ADENEY, 
M.A. Crcfmn Qve. ys. 6d. 

' I[ nmkej available loi ihe ordinary reader 
tibe best .^cholafship of (he day %n the 
field gf fiibiical iiitnxi.uiELiDa. We know 
or no boak wliidi comes into competi^ 
lion nith it." — Maniknttr Guardian. 

W. H. Beanatt. A PRIMER OF 

THE BIBLE. By W, H. Benkett. 

Stiond P.ditioti. Cr. &vg. as. 6rf. 

' The work, of an honesir fsarless, aodsaiiiid 

critic, imd an excellent Katde [n a small 

i:omp)*t 10 [Jip books of the Elble.' — 

ManchtittrGitaTiiian. 

0. F, G. MagtennaB. TENNYSON 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 

By C. F. G. Mastkrmah. Cravfti 

Siw. 61. 

'A thaughtFul ajid. penetraCiof apprecLitJon, 

fill! of interest and snggesticfa.'— 'ffor/^. 

WiUiam HBirriBiUL CLOVELLY 
SERMONS. By William Harri 



SON, M.A., late Recter of Clovelly. 
Witb a Preface by ■ LucAS Malkt.' 
Cr. 811J. 3j;. 6rf. 
Ceeilift RoftlQWlL THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. By Deacon- 
ness Cecilia Robiksom. With an 
IniraducLion by the Lord Bbbop of 
WinchMter. Cr. %tiO. 3J. 6rf, 
'A learned and inierescinr boot'— Jrrt*- 

E. E. LayMd. RELIGION IK BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on the Religtiatis 

Training f[ Boys. By E. B. 
Layarlj, M.A. i8nw. ir. 
T. Herbert Bindley. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF 
THE FAITH. Edited wiUi Intro- 
ductions, and Notes by T. Herbert 
Bindley, B.D., Menon College. 
Osford. Crmun &W. 6s. 
A UsEiviciI aLCQUQi Drihc Cretds, 
' Mr. Bindley has done liis work in i fosbl^n 
whicli calls for our w.irmcst gmEiCude. 
'i'he inirodurtioti^, though bnef, jito 
Silwajni diiCEl and to the poinl ; ihc aaie.-: 
aie learned ajidfull,3fiJ_ScfVfr admirably 
to Flui^iilate the (nauy diSculties of Lhe 
Text.' — Gua rd/it n . 

H. M. BuTtm. TEXTS FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com- 
piled and Arrangied by U. M. Bar- 
ron, B.A.. of WadJiam College, 
Oxford, with a Preface by Canon 
Scott Holland. Crowit Bva. ^s. 
Cd. 

W. Torke FauBaet THE Off 
CA TECNIZANDIS RUDIBUS 
OF ST, AUGUSTINE. Edited, 
with Inlrodiiciion, Notes, etCv, by 
W. VoBKE FAUSSKT, M,A. Cr.Bvg. 

F. Weston. THE HOLY SACRI- 
FICE By F. Weston, M.A., 
Curate of St. Matthew's, Westraiti- 
ster. fat/ Svif. 6d. net, 

A K«mpis. THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. By Thomais a Kempis. 
With an Introduction by Deam 
Fakkar. Illustrated by C. M. 
Grke. Sicond Editigx. Fcap. Sfd. 
y. (>d. Padded merocco, $!. 
' Amongst 0.11 the innurneTtible Engrish 
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cdilions of the "IcuiUCiofl," tbCTC cu 
have becD few w-hkhwcre prettier ihaa 
Xbh one, priiU'Ed in icrong and. haniE&aiiie 
trpe, witb alL lb« elon' cf tc4 uiLliak.'— 
Cuu£vui Herald. 

J, KBblfl. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By JqHN Keble, With an Inlro- 



duRion and Notes bf W. Lock, 
D,D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. Anninq Bell. 
Saond Editiott, Pcap, ^vo, jj. 6i/. 
Paddtd moroico. 55. 
' Tb« pTcsenc edition is umoUted irith ajl 

the cue Bsd tui^bf K" bc tipCCKd fcCDI 
Mr. Luck.' — Guaniian. 



®rroc& Commentaries 

Genera] Editor, Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Deaa^ 
Ireland's Professor of Eicegesis in ihe University of Onfortl. 



THE BOOK OF JOB, Edited, with 
Introduction and Noles, by E, C, S. 
Gibson, D.D., Vicar of I^eds. Demy 
8fV. ts. 

' The putlishcrs are to be congratiilaied on 

the Slaf( the series faos rmide.' — T^mci. 
'It is- in bU patitnl, lucid, ihterest-aus- 

tainLniS explanations. Lbat Cc, GibwQ is 

at h\s\iat.'—LitmitMre. 
' WccanhRfdlyimMne a more usie&ilboofc 

to place in tbe Eaadl of ^n iDtsJIigenl: 

lawman, oc cleric, wba desiccs to eroci- 



^ate some at the clilSpullies presumed in 
the Boot a{ }ah.'—C/tttrek Times. 
' Thie work is pnai^5ied by clearot^, liglit- 
aiii of toucL, s-lroug Coirunon sense, and 
Lbot'OUgh critical fairiiESs, 
'Dr. Gibson's work is wori^ of a high 
degree, of appreciation. To (he biisy 
Worker and lIi« intdli^tnC atudelkt tbe 
coraraentai^y will tea teal boon ; and it 
willj if we ore ital mi^liBken, be miiicli in 
demand. The Introducilott jj almosi .1 
rai:,if\ uf MtKJse, scrBighLrorward, IW*- 
fatory remarks aa tbe aubj^t t[ea.ted.' — 



General Editor, A. Robertson, D.D 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF EMGLAND. Edited 
with an Introducl ion by E. C S. 
Gibson^ D.D., Vitsir of Leeds, late 
Priacipal of Wells Thecilogical Col- 
leges. Seiond and Chtaper Rdition. 
in One VdvTrte. DeMji 8f tf. lar. 6d. 

' We wercorne wilft rhe ntmo.^t Eatisfftctioii 
a new, cbeaper, and auire tonvenie-nt 
edition of Dr. Gibson'!; book. It was 
greatly waul-ed. Dr. Cibsctn has given 
dtealogicalsntdent? jiisc what they waiit, 
aciJ w4 shn^uld like 1-^ think thxt !t was 
in the bandj of every taodLdate Jar 
orde rs. ' — Guardian. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
F. B. JKVONS. M.A.. Lilt, p., Pnn- 
cipal of Bishop Hatfield's Hall- 
Dtmy ^^0, iQj. 6d, 

'Tbenierit of tliiitliiKik lies in the penetra- 
tion^ ibe singuliir ai^ulenwy and force of 
tlie author's judgment- He jj aC once 



or ITbcoEoflB 

., Principal of Kiu^a College, London. 

critical Mid ItunioDui, m unce just and 
suggestive. A compreb endive and 
tbnrotigb bock.' — Birmrn^A^iK Peit. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. DyR.L. Ottley.M.A,. 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Osoo. , and Principal of Pusey House. 
In 7%ua Voitimis. Dsmy awo. igj. 

' A dear a:nd remarka'tily full account cf tbe 
main cxinecils of speculation. Scbolarly 
precUitja , . . geituine talerartce . . , 
intense inltre^t in hia subject — Bfe Mi. 
Oil ley's joerits.'' — Guaaniuui, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREEDS. By 
A. E. BUKK, B.D,, Esamining Chap- 
l3.in CO the Bisliap pf Lichfield, Demy 
8m. lor. f>d. 

'This buck msy be expected to bold its 
place as an aiitbojity on its aubject. — 
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Zbe CbUTCbman'0 Xf&rars 

Genera! Editor, J. H. BURN, B,D., Examming Chaplain to ttie 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 



THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. Coi.- 
UMS, M.A. With Map, Cr. 8m 
31. 6d. 

'An CECEllcnCexatnpkofi'horoughBuid fresh 
historical w<ja:V.'~Giinr4!'in, 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By ARTKUft WSICHT. 
M4A. Fellow of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. Crmun Ssw. 6j, 



THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. By 
Canon WiNTEKBOtHAM, M,A.. 
B.Sc., LL.B_ Cr. Zvo. 3J. 6rf. 

'A mo^t able book, at qhcb exceeduigly 
ihouKhtrulAnd. richly suBgPStive,'— fftar- 

Zbt aburcbman'0 JEitile 

General Editor. J. H. BURN, B.D. 
Messrs. Methuen are issuing ssenesof exposUions upon mosl orthebook^ of 
[he BJble. The volumes will ot pracllcal and dcvoUona], and the text of ihe 
authorised version i.3 explained in sectioos, wtuch will corj'espond as far as 
possible with the Church Lectionary. 



THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK: Its Uierary and 
Litirgical Aspecis. By J. Dowden, 
D.D, , Lord Bishop of EdinburglL. 
CroTen %vo. Oi. bd. 
' ScholATLy and wxtais,\.\n^.'^M»ntfutttr 
Gtuwdiait. 

EVOLUTION, By F. B. Jevons. 
LituD., Principal of Hatfield Hall. 
Durham. Crovia Zvo. 3J. W. 

' A.well-wTLt[cD book, full of sound. Lhinlttng 
happily oxptessc4,' — MftHcktsStT Gtiar- 
dian. 

'A singularly fresb and stirtmUilirEbDok.' 
-'Speaker. 

' W« havfr dh hcaitation in laying that this 
is much t.he b«£t genciol sircoDOt of the 
pbi] osopbtcfl] conse(;iiitii/!esnrE}ie ihrcry 
of £val Lilian ibal bas yer appemred.* 

—Gtiixrdian. 



THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO 

THE GALATIANS. Eitplaiacd by 

A. W. ROPINSON, Vicar of All 

Hallows, Barkttig. Fc<ip. Sif, tt. 64. 

fut. 

' The most aitraciiVif , senslfale, and Instruc- 

liye Taani4?^t f<^T people at Wge, whic^h 

we have ever aeeo.' — Church iroiiltt. 

ECCLESIASTES. Explained by A. 
W. STREANK, D. D. Fcup. dvo. 
IS. 6d. net, 

UBc XlbcatE or Ecvoiion 



' SchoLirly, suggeSitive, and pu ticuhsfly 

inlcicbtliig. * — Btfakrnan. 

THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE 
APOSTLE TO THE PHILIP. 
PIANS, Explained by C. R. D, 
ElGGS, B.D. Fcap, %t-o. ij. bd. 

net. 

' Ml, Eigga' work is very ihoroufb, and be 
has. managed 10 conipress a good deal af 
inJorniatipQ Itho a limited space.' 



Pett Sm, tloth^ is.; leather, 2j. 6ef. nW/* 
^ThflKfirieiiatxCclleiit.'— Ike BijSHufqp Londqk. 
'Very deligblful.'— T11& Bishop op Bath and Wells. 
■■ Well wortb the aiienlioti of the Clergy. '^-Tke Bishop dp LichpielDl 
^The new "Library of Devotion " i; evi^dtenC,'— The BiSKOP OFFETenBOHDUCH, 
■'Cha.rniing.'''— ii^cDTtf. ' Delightful..' — Churak Beiii. 



THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU- 
GUSTINE. Newly Translanted. 
with an Intrtiduction and Notes, by 
C. BiGG. D.D. , late Student of Christ 
Church, Stcimd Editimi. 



'Tbe tTRn&Iaticn is an excellent piece of 
English, a.nd the introduction is &i:naji' 
leiLy ■eSpOiitioti, Wt au^^ur well of a 
lerieSiWLich begins 19 satisfactorily,' — 
Timtt. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By fOHTl 

Kksle. With Introduction ood 

Notes by Wat-TEk Lock. D,D., 

Wflfden of KcbJc College^ Ireland 

Professor sn Oacford, 

*Tbe vGlanie is very prettily haund ani! 

prLncn], and may fairly claim ta be ap 

advance on any pievLoui editions.' — 

Gnartiian. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 

Revispcl Translation, with ajilntrodiic- 

lion, by C. Btgg, D.D.. late Student 

of Christ Church. Sff^nd Editim. 

A piacllcalXy new iranslalion of this bonk, 

whikhi the readei has, almost for the first 

timt, tjf&eily in th* shape in whkh k 

left the hands of the aulbor. 

*A nearer approach ta the criginaJ Chan 

has yet eaisted in English/ — AcudetHy. 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. Stanbsidge, B.D., Reeicr of 
Biinton, Canon of York, and ibCime- 
time Feltow of St. Jobti's College, 
Oxford. 

'It hprohably the best hook c>r LIS kind. It 
d4MirvtS hig'li caiacifiadktit^ll. '—C^nt^^ 



LYRA INNOCENTIUM, By John 
K.EaLE. Edited, with IntToduction 
aod Notes, by WALTER LOCk. D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford, 
Pott %v», sj. ; leather, 2j. 6d. nel, 

' Thii BWBGt oiuJ fragrant book has nevej' 
been published more uiCractively.'^ 
Aeadet^y. 
' The work is giwen in &t duhlr a. form □« 

any it has yet taken,' — Sa/tsjrran. 
'The anfiCyslK and doics are discri mi noting, 
schoWlyfandihelpfu],'--^AKfr4J?.f(«Vft., 
A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By Wiluam 
Law. Edited, with sd. Introduction, 
by C. Bigg, D.D.. late ScudEiit of 
Christ Church. 
This U a reprint, mrord for word and line for 
line, of the Editiit Pt-i'ncefit. 

THE TEMPLE. By George Hkk- 
SERT. Edited, with an Ttitroductian 
and Notes, hy E. C. S. Gibsom, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
Thii edJEian contains Woleon's |.ife qT 
Hecbnrt, flcid the text e* that o( the fijst 
edition, 
'As neat and desirable an edition of the 
■wmk as can, he faund." — ■Vevftm.tti. 



leasees at TRsU^ion 

EditedbyH. C. BEECHING, M.A. tVitk Fs,rtrai(i,Cr6WH^va. y.6d. 
A series of short biograpliics of the most piominent leaders of religLOUS 
life and thought of all ages aod countries. 
The following are ready — 



CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. 

HtJTTaN. 
JOHN WESLEY. Ey J. H. Over- 
ton, M.A, 
mSHOP WILBERFORCE. Ey G. 

W. Dahiell. M.A 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. 

HUTTON, M,A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. 

MouLE, D,D. 
JOHN KEBLE. By Waltex Lock, 

D.D, 
THOMAS CHALMERS. Ey Mrs. 

Olipiiant, 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. Ey R, 

it. Ottlky, M.A, 



AUGUSTINE or CANTERBURY. 

By E. L, CuTTS, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. 11. 

HUTTON, E.D. 

JOHN KNOX. By F. MacCltnii. 
JOHN HOWE. Ey R. F. Hohtdn. 

D.D. 
BISHOP KEN. Py F. A. Clarke. 

M.A 
GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. 

ByT. HoDGKm, D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNE. By AUGUsrua 

JESSOPP, D.D. 
THOMAS CRANMEH. By. A, J. 

MAsoff. 
BISHOP LATIMER. By R, M. Car- 

LYLE and A. J. CaiU-Vle,, M.A. 



Other volomes will be annondCed !ci du6 couiie. 
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Fiction 



■ IX BHILLINQ NOVELS 

Marie Corelli's IToTels 

Crvwn Svif. 6r. m&. 



A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 

TwcnSiiik EditioK. 

VENDETTA. FifUentk Edition. 
THELMA. Twtitfy-tMyd Edition. 

ABDATH: THE STORY OF A 
DEAD SELF. Twelfth- Editisti. 

THE SOUL OF LIHTH. Ninifi 
Mdilia", 

WORMWOOD. Tenth Edition. 

BARABEAS : A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty- 
Ji/th Edition. 

The lender tevereoce dF the UeatmcDt 
and thE Imaglnaiive bcaui? of th« writ.- 
JQj; have TFcanctled. v^ li^ \^^ lififuig of 
the CDnccptiun, and the convi'CEion u 
forcEd on us that c .'en to esalted a sub- 
ject &Bpiigc be made xaa funiliaT to us, 



provided itb«pre5ent«d ID iii« true spirit 
af CJiristLSD faicb- Tl)« anipIiQcations 
of the Scripture narrative arc eft en aa\- 
CEired v|ui hieti poetic msifjhc, aiid ibis 
"Dream of the World's TrBfiedy" i& 
a laft:y and not itmdetiaaEe paraphra&e 
of [be 9.uip»me climax of the inSipiTed 
DajTorive,' — 'DuiliM Review, 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 
Por^secoad Editieix. 
■ A very powerful piece of work. , . . The 
cauccplioa is ma^nL&Eent, and is likely 
to wrtn an abidins place within tbe 
metaoryoC man. . . . The author has 
iinin«a&e <:otnti\4n4 of laneungt. *nd, it 
liinjtle£sa.udadty. . . . This inleiestiog 
and reirtaTlca.ble rcinaDEe vrill live long 
afiu much of (he ephemeral liCcrbtuTC 
of ih« <iay ii fcisociefl. . , . A littnjy 
pheoomeago . . , cove], and even sub- 
lime.'— W. T. Stkad in ike RrtUw 
afSfvieujt. 



Autho&y Hope's NotqIb 

Crvam Svo. 6s, each. 



TKE GOD IN THE CAR, Ninth 
Edition. 
'A very Tcmarkable boali. deserving of 
Critii^^I a.tiiilypi^ inipf>i^ible within otir 
]iii]it: brilliant, but fiot sypctCici^l i 
well considered., but not elaboraied ; 
uon^trucied with the proverbial ari that 
Coil^eaJs, but yet allows itself to be: 
enjoyed by r>tad*rs to whom fi06 literary 
m-ethod is a. keen pleaiuxe.'— The World. 

A CHANGE OF AIR, FifihEdition. 
'A gr^aceful, vivadoas GDmedy, tra« to 
human oBlurc, The charkcterii are 
tciced with A mui«1y \xnK^'—Tir>ieu 

A MAN OF MARK. FiJihEdiiian. 

■Of all Mr. Hope's Lookf, "A Man of 

Mark" Ls the one uhich be$l compaies 

with " The Fri*oner of Zenda'" ' — 

^Atitna/ Ohtrvtr. 



THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. Fourth Edition. 

^ It is a perreiHty etichanlicg 5tt>ry of Jo'e 
and chii^aJry, qnd pure ro»iAncd^ Th-e 
Count ts Ibe most coni-lanl., derpsTBte, 
And modest and tender at lovers, a peer- 
Les-s jrentleoian, an intrepid fighltfj a 
faithful friend, and a ma^rianimmi; foe.' 
— Gtiardiaa. 

PHROSO. lllTistraled by H, R, 

MJLLAR. Fourth EdUioit. 
' The tSile li- Lboroughly freib, quick with 
vitaKiy, stirring the Ltuod.' — Sf,J»mei't 

'From cover to cover " phraso ^ not dtily 
tugt^Ki- the BlteDtitrn, but carries the 
reader in llltle whirls of dElij^ht troni 
adventure to adventure.'.— /Jm^cjkj". 
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SIMON DALE. 

Mdition. 



IHoslr^ted. Fi/ik 



'There U MarchinB analysb of buman 
fllTTr. wiLh a tatyst ingeiUQtuly con- 
strocied ploir Mr. Hop« bu itvm tbc 
conirastsiir his tromea mtfa nurvelloiu 
nibtlerf and A^\e:kcj.'~^Tirtut^ 



THE KING'S MIRROR. 



Third 



' In «legBiice, deliH^acji, ajid Ucf: it ranks 
irith the liesl of hi* nmrelsj white in tbe 
wide Toagc of iis porttB.[tiire and ihF 
subtiliy efiu anaJyfii il sorpaEsa all Ms 
earliei vcatccel. ' — S^laWr. 

'"'Tbe King's Mirror " lo a strong boofe, 
cbf^cd. with clMcanaly^i^and exquisite 
iroDy ; & b<Mk ^11 (if palbos and moral 
rib<« — in sluit, i beck to tw i«ad.' — 



Gilbert Parker's Novels 
CreuM Srff. Gf . tack. 



PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 

Fifth Edition. 

' Storira happiL; canceiTcd mhA finiel j «x- 
*Cl>iEi There is scrcTigtli and ^pnini in 
Mr. Parkti's VCy].t,'—D»iif TfUr^fk. 

MRS. FALCHION, fourth BdiHon. 

' A splendid AaAj di chuaatr.' — 

Athtfurmmt, 

TH E T EUNSL ATION OF A 
SAVAGE. 
'The plot ij originiO and one dLfficulc (o 
work out! but Mr. PbtLei bai doOe It 
with ETcal sldl] and ddieacf.' 

— Dai!^ Chreitiele. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Illustrated. Seventh Ediiion, 

' A ccuaitig ^o<[ dramatic tate- A book like 
Ihls, in whicb iwcrda ll.aah, ^rcat nr- 
ptiieii. are andertaken, and darimg dr^ ds 
dcfiC, ii| which men and womcD live AtiA 
love in the eld puaionaM wny, a D jay 
inciptCHiiblB.' — Uai// ChranieU, 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 
PONTIAC : The Slojy of a Lost 
Napoleon. Fourth Edition. 

^Herc we 6nd ramaoce— cea.1, breathicig, 
liTiBg romance. The character of Val- 
iDQud is diawa aoemagLy, ' — Pali Mall 
CaMttit. 



AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH : The Last Adventures of 
' I^retty Pierre.' Sicond Editum. 

' Thif pT«KQt booV if full of fine aod nov* 
iag; stories of tbe peat North, Htd it 
will add \a Mr. Pajker'a aireadr hish 

THE SEATS OP THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. Tenth Rditinn. 

'Air. Paiker has piwlaccd k realty Cdc 

hi&tgricaJ aovel.' — Aihtn^ttin. 
< A ereac bo6k/—£Aif.t <»Hf ICAiff. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVTLET- 
TES. Second Edition. 31. 6d. 

' Living, br«albing romance, nnfoiccd 
patboSi and a d'eeper ksawledKC of 
bim^n p^t^re tiian Mr. Parker bas ever 
displayed Ijefare. ' PaU M«llG9MlU. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG : 
a Romance of Two Kingdoms. 
Illtistratcd. Fourth Edition. 

* Nothing more vigoraus -or mare hiunili fans 
<:t>lEe fcoai Mr, Gilbert ParkCT than this 
novel. It baa all the graphic power oC 
his last beak, with truer feelinE for Lhe 
Tomauce, bcth Cff hucnvi life and wild 
na Cure .'^X iVrrolvra. 
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S. Baiine Oomld's Novels 

Crfwn Sbu. 6i. each. 

'To SA7 tbal B book ii by the cutbar -or " Mebalah" U Co imply lUaL il catiCain* a 
story cait r>D strong Une6, containing drartiBtk pawlbiliiies, vivid and sympatlifttic desciip* 
licni a( Nicnrt, and a weajifa cJinecniou^ lil^'ry-' — S/ei£Air. 

'TtuLt whater«rMl. Baring G(>uLil wiLtu is well wortti rt^ice, il b coadusion thil maj 
tiE very generali; acccfited. His views of life sre fttrik aiid vigorous, hU Ung^Bgc 
ipointf d and ctiaracEertttiii^, ihe incident; of wlhich he DLalce^ use a.re striking and arigiiuJ, 
his cbaracter; are ILff-lika, fuid thoUgb somewhat cxr^ept1o^Bl people, are drawti aad 
Cclo^ired vp-itb Artistic forte Add I0 thL» (liat hii dts^ipMai of Kt&cs and SCKtiitr bK 
painted wiih th« loving eyes and tkilled bands of a ma-^ter of his art, thxL be- is alvBYK 
fresh aod n«ver dall, and it is so wonder ihac rcarlera have gained confidciKs in his. 
powgr of amusini BPd Utisfyt&g thOL., jiad EhaL ytftt by year fai» puputerii? widenj."— 
CcMrC Cirtniar. 



ARMINELL. F<?urih Edition. 

U RITH. Fifth Edititm. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA, 

StveijSh EditioH. 
MRS. CURGEffVEN OF CURGEN- 

YEN. Fourth Edition. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth EdiHan. 
THE 9UEEN OF LOVE. Ft/ik 

Edition. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition, 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 
KITTY ALONK Fifth Edition. 



NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illusiraced, 

Fourth Edition. 
THE PENNVCOMEQUrCKS. 

Third Edition. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. lUas- 

trated. Second Edition. 
BLADYS. lUustrateA Secimd Edition. 

DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion, 
PAEO THE PRIEST. 



Ooam Doyle- ROUND THE RED 

LAMP. By A, CONAK Do'VT.E. 

Sixth Edition. Crouia Sv&. 6s. 

'The book is fai and avfSy the 1>«l vjtw 

that has been vouchsafed us bcEiind th« 

sLenes of tKe conMlling-rwun.'— /i'/ni- 

iraltd LondoK Jfrn-S. 

Stanloy Wejman. UNDER THE 

RED ROBE. By STANLtv Wey- 

MAM, Author of 'A Gentleman of 

France.' With Illustrations by R, C, 

"WooDViLLE. Fifleeitth Edition. 

Crown 3f o. 61. 

' Evety ADfi wlio reads, hoolcs al all must 

ceftd this thrillinE t-cntanci;, U^m the 

fint page of which Co the laLtthebre3,lli- 

l«tt reader is haled along. An inspira^ 

tion of maolioeH W>d coumBt.' — Dmiiy 

CliromLh. 

IncEB Malet THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By Lucas MALET. Thir- 
teenth Edition, Crmtm Bwo. 61. 

Liic&B Malet. THE CARISSIMA- 
By Lucas Malet, Anihoif of ■ The 



Third EditioH. 



Wages of Sin,' etc. 
Crown 8&C, bi. 

Oeor^ Qlaslii,?, THE TOWN TEA- 
VELLER. Bp GeDHCE GJSSIWC, 
.^mhoT oi ' Demos,' ' In the Year o( 
Jubilee,' etc. Sitond Edition. Cr. 
Sva. 6s. 

'It \i a brigbi STid wittytmot above all 
thingK, Polly Sp^jkej '\i a sfilcndiid bie 
oF work.'— /'a// Afaii CautU. 

'The spirit of Dickens is in it.' Seekmait. 

George OiHBinff. THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. By George Gisscng. Amhar 
of Demos,' 'The Town Tmvelkr.' 
etc. Crttwn Bw, 6», 

' :^fr. CissiriR is at bis btAl'—Acadtmy. 

'A fine DiVtV—Outtack. 

a, K. CiDcltett. LOCHTNVAR. By 

S. R. Crockett^ Auiior of 'The 

Raiders,' etc. llttuitrated. Second 

Edition. Crown Slur. 6j. 

'FnlE of BalUfitfT tad patbot. of th^ clash 
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of ftnns, «nd htithteatd by cpiKKlca of 
buiSDur mi love- . . '—iVnimituUr 
Cm*rltt. 

S. R. CttMdrttt. THE STANDARD 
BEARER. By S. R. CBOCKETT, 
Crown. Bs-o, bs. 

' A deliBluKu] ule.'— .SjtoaAcr. 

' Mr. Crockclt at bii hssi-'—Litirainre. 

Artlrar HorTlflon. TALES OF 

MEAN STREETS. By Akthlk 

MOKXisoN. J'i/iA Edition. Cr. 

Htw. 6s. 

'Told wiih -consummaiie an and ntra- 

Qrdtnary detail. In (be true humanjty 

oi the h^oV Ikd itl juiCi&cilUon, tbt 

peTina.ncnc« of it> Interest, and iti hii- 

dubitable triumph,' — Atktiuru-itf. 

' A Efeat book. The author's method Is 

^maiinglir ■s^CCtivC, aad froduccs «. 

lbrLlli.nj! sen-se- of reality. Tbe writer 

lays upon, us a master liacd. The book 

|» jimply appalling and irresistible in 

tta incere&l. It u biioiorous also ; with' 

out humour it woulil noi make tlie mark 

It iscertaJa to make.' — Jf'ari/. 

Arthm- Morriaon. A CHILD OF 

THE JAGO- hf Arthur Mohhl- 

SON. Third Edition. Cr. Siio. 6i. 

"Iht btrak it a Qiuurpiece.'— /W/ Mail 

Gcatttt. 
' Told -wLtii KKat vigour and powerfb.1 aim- 
^miy'—AtkntifH't- 

Anbur MoiTiBoii. TO London 

TOWN. By AktHuk MDkKisdn. 

Aulhor of "Tales of Mean Streets," 

etc. Sei^OHti Ediiiort. Croton-Sva. 6:. 

' We have idyllic pictures, woodland scene! 

full of leiidemcss arid Erace. . . . ThU 

is there* Mr. Arthur Mjsrrison gracious 

and iender„ sytppatbetic and bunan.'— 

Daily Ttiegra/Zi. 

' The e^:;y swing of ><tetail praclainm tbe 

masl«r of his subject and the artiSit in 

rendering.'^/'.t/^ M^llGitUtti, 

M. SuUiBrlajid. ONE HOUR AND 
THE NEXT. By The Duchess 
OF Sutherland. Third Ediiicn, 
Cratun. Sve. 6s. 

'FsusJonaEe, vivid, dta.maiic.'^I.Hera(ure. 
* It frasaeaaes marked qualiljcii, descriptive, 
and 'utiSiEiaRilm.'—ilffrntti^ Pott. 



Mn. OUflord. A FLASK OF 

SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 

F-DRD, Author of 'Aunt Anae," etc. 

Second EdiCisfi. Ctvioa 8tv. 6i. 

' The starv is a very bea-UiLifu] otie, cztiais- 

ilely tfAd.'—S^Aitr- 

EmUj' LawlMa. HORRtSH. Bytbc 
Hanble. EmiLV LAwLEsS, Authtjr of 
' MaelcbOj" etc. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Sew. 6 J. 

Emily Lawless. haeLCHO : a S«- 

teenth Century Romance. By the 
Honble. EMILY Lawless. Second 
Edition. Crown %vu. ti. 
' A really great b^k.' — Sfitetafur. 
' Otie ot the most remarkable Ulerjuy 
achieTeTnfntsorthisKBnezBtioQ.' — Mom-- 
ckrsUr Giuirdiafu 

Emily LavleBB. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. By the Honhle. 
Emcly Lawless. Ctottm 9va. bs. 

Eden PUUpotts. THE HUMAN 
BOY. ByEUEN PHlLLPOTTS^Auihor 
of 'Children of the Mist.' With a 
Fi-ontispiece. Fourth Edition. Crtrwii 

•Mr. Pbillpotts knows ctnctlrwbaticbool. 
boys do, and <.w.a lay bare theii inmost 
tboughts; likewise- he ahowu an all-per- 
vading sense oF humour, '—>ie<»iifTMy, 

E. W. Eornim^. THE AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN. By E. W. HOR- 
NUNC Crtmn 6wj, fij. 
' An audaciously cnieriEuning vohim^' — 

Jane Barlotir. A CREEL OF IRI^H 
STORIES. By JANC BArLow. 
Author of ' Irish Idylls." Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6i. 
' Vivid uid mifalikTly jtsX'—SeoiimaM. 

Jans BarloT. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By Jane 
Baelow. Crovin 8m. Sj. 

yil9M9SyiL ANNE MAULEVERER. 
By Mrs. Caffyn (Iota), Author of 
'The Yellow Asler.' Seeand Edition. 
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Benjamin flu-lft. SIREN CITY. By 

B^rfJAUlN Swift, Autbarof ' Nancy 

Noon.' Cnntin Svo, 6s. 

'" Siren CJLy " L& Cwlaiisly hU best took, 

anil it is tbie work cf a .strong non. Jt 

ho-t sobriety, not unly cf nmnneTi bu( or 

Sl>tri t, ' —-i caJemy , 

J. E. Findlater. THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF EALGOWRIE By 
Jame H. Findlatee, Fourth 
Edition. Crown fliw. 6f. 
' A, powerful Ulil vivid mur^.'—^UndarH. 

* A WauiifuUto-ry, sad aai^ »b:2iiee»i trutli 

jisrif.' — Vanity /''air. 
' A very rtaiminB and pathetic talc' — Pail 

MaliGasslM. _ 
' A ^icieiilarlj original, devcTi and beautiful 

story , '—Giia rdian. 
' Revetli la U^ a new writer of undoubted 

Tacully^nd r««ive fotit.'—Sfitetaiar, 
' An Bxquisile iiiytl:, delicate. aSecUng, and 

beaaliSuL'-^Siai^Jiami White, 

J. H. Flndlatar, A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE. By Jane Hele:n 
FlNDLATER. CrO%i!fl |lW. 6r. 

J. H. Ftodlater. RACHEL. By 
Jane H. Findlater. Second 
Eilitiott, Crown Sfo. 6j. 
■' A not unwortliy successor to " The Green 
GiavtB of Balgowrie-" '—Critic. 

Hary Riidlater. OVER THE 

HILLS. By MAHY Fl(4DLAT£fi. 

Sfcand Edition. Cr. Svo. 6i. 

'A string and wUebmk of deep in&!gbtand 

unfllnchinE truth /^^r'mjij^Aam Po^i. 

Mai7 Pindlater. BETTY MUS- 

GRAVE. By Mary Fiwdlater. 

Sicond Edition. Crown %vo. 6j, 

■UandleJ with dignity and delicacy. . . . 

A iiiost touching s!or7.'—J>(;c/(i((H'. 

Alfred ODlTAnt. OWt> BOB, THE 

GKEY DOG OF KENMUIR. By 

Alfred Olliyant. Third Ediiiim. 

Cr. Svo. 6t. 

•tVeird, tbitlluiE, ptiilcingly Eraphk.'— 

Punch. 

* WcadmiretliiBbaoh. , . . Itisone tore^d 

wiib admiration and to praise wiiti cn- 
ihu S lasW -'— S (J oAwM B. 
'It is a tine, open-air, bl&^-£(Lmnz book, 
to be enjoyed fa^ every man and womnn 
to wham & dog- a dear.' — Z,iteratnrf, 

B. It Grukar. PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. By B, M. Cfokee, 



Author of 'Diana Barringtoti,' 

Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. &i. 

Mff. Crokeci»«ls \a (0.1 ad mi ra^bly simple, 

easy, and direct tiovrnf her nartadve, the 

briskness nf ber di^aEo^f, and the gcoi- 

nJity ^f her porlraiiuTc. '^S/fetati>r, 

Kaayl. PmdMBd. AN ENGLISH. 

MAN, By Mary L. Fehdcred, 

Crmtfn Svo. &s, 

' Hie book is in&sc hfiJthy in tone, and 

leave.^ a pleos^jic tosle in tbe mautb.' — 

Fa/i Mall Gazetit. 

'A very noble book. It is filled wUbwisdom 

flrtd sympntby.' — IJU^ary Wcrtd. 
'At oaCMOund and diverting.' — Atadtmy. 

Borlej" EobortB, THE PLUN- 
DERERS. Et MORLEY RoflERTS. 
Author of ' The Colcssus,' eic 
Crown Suff. 6j. 
'Tho autbor .secures and Dnnlntnins the 
reader'ft lively intcr^^t in bis c]«VU ab- 
suindities. ' — Pall Mall Gacetti. 
' Tfaewholeatcnoiphcra i^cnenfhigb spirits 

and liigli cumtdy.' — Glaht. 
' Mr. Rcberif vrites of real people Who do 
things and knoW' thlnes,' — Biaek tmd 
iVhiit. 

WormalorlmBr, MIRRV-ANN- By 
Norma Lorimer, Author of 'Jo- 
siah'sWife." Crowa^vo, 6r. 

' The heroiDe ii rare end s.tTilcinK, but 
Chorotl^li woman ADi] allCigftkuC Luy^ble, 
and the pLol is, brisk and well sustained.* 
—Paii Mali Gasette. 

'It is a. Majiz story, and a rig-ht able story. 
Tb« atino6phei'« i$ exc^lknt, th« dcanip- 
tive passages Une, and the slury is one 
wbich will repay peruiiBj,'— Ij/a^aiu 
Heralds 

' A Manx oovtl wbicb is at «nco siaccre, 
poeijai], uid io difi beat aenae Erue.' — 
Aeadtvty, 

Helen Qhiptcm. THE STRONG GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE. By HELEN 
Sejipton, Cravoit Siw. fa. 
'A t,\<i-rf of big'h merit mid many attrsc- 

tions.'— JrtfiwfUX. 
° An ap-to-dal« story— imd a very beautiftil 
one— of sclr-sacriftce.'.— JJaiVy Tili- 
graj-k. 
'A ttiost ftffwtiv^i stoiY. wiHcn wiih both 
in»gbt and imagi nation.' — .Lftdt Mtr- 
eury. 
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VlOltft Font. THE HUMAN IN- 
TEREST, By VtOLST HUNT, 
Autbor of 'A Haid Woman,' ctc^ 
Crown 8tw. Bj. 
'Clever cirbMrvaEEDD and un&JIfnK wit.' — 

'Tb4 irttight is Itcen, tlui liny li deli- 
rale."— Jfar/J. 

H. a, WeUo. THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, and otter SipHw. By 
H. G. Weli-S, Sec(ni4 SdiKon. 
Crffwn 5w. fo. 
'' Tht inipresjiaiis o-Fb rery siri Icing ttcafinn- 
lioQ.'^-Jiifucij'flc Rr.'icui. 

H. a. WflUa. THE PLATTNEH 

STORY AND Others. By H. G- 

Wells. Steond Edition. Cr. Svi>. 

6s. 

'WeirJanJ roTBtHoija, they seem to hold 

[be readier u by a mag^lc apsll.'— Jivfi- 

tlllZlt. 

Elohard MarBli. MARVELS AND 

MYSTERIES, By Rjchard 

Marsh, Author of 'The Beetle.' 

Cfviifn Svsf, &r, 

' While u-nder thetr Inunediote influence the 

viadit is conKlDlls of fsothing Lul thrilH- 

ing excilement abd Curiusily. — 0/ajjgeTv 

f/intid. 

' IrtKcniously canscructed and well told,' — 

j}fi>7Ttitff Lsitdtr. 
'Adnitra1>ly selected Mid !}f the VCty bCsL' 
— Chrisiian WorM. 

Eun^ Bfcnart. CHKISTALLA. By 
EsM^ Stuart, C>vim%vo. 6s. 

'The story is happily con.ceivEdj ancl cuter-. 

UdTlinz througtiout.' — SeotsmaH, 
"An ejtcHlIenl story, pSthflLC, aiiil full of 

liumoiu.'— .4Me«ie«»f, 
' We wish that we came acroM moro booka 

lEbe tlih clevtr End channiTig story. — 

I,eedt Mercury. 

BftraJeaimett9 Duncan. A VOYAGE 

OF CON.SOLATION. By SAftA 
JEANNETTE DUfJCAN, Author of " An 
American Girl in l^mdoii.' Ilius- 
Iraled. Third Edition. Cr. Sue. Gj. 
'A m<J3t deliiht fully bright ^onV^'^Datly 

'The diiilogue is fullcif wii. — Giaic. 

Sara JeannettaDuncKiL THE PATH 
OF A STAR. By Sara JiiA?ihETTE 



Duncan, Author of ■■ A VoyaBc of 

Consolatioo.' Tllustrated. Second 

Edition. Cnruin Svo. Os. 

' Rkhjicit ojid fullnea^ of loca] colojfiag, 

briiliBn-cy at ity\f, uniting plirasc^, and 

the (Lispiny of very -pretty humour ate 

^t^Ctl- which are h?rf in prorusion. The 

Litei-est neverfiags.' — Fali MaltGasettt. 

0. F. Eeal7. THE JOURNALIST. 

By C. F. KEJlRY, Cr, Bw). _ 6jr. 
' It is tare indeed to llnd sucli poetical aym' 
pAehy with Nature joined Co i^Iose Etcdy 
of cbsTJicier and singailarly truthftil db- 
logue : but ihea " The joutnaJIsi " is 
akogethcr a rare book,' — AtAenntim. 

W.E.Horri5. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
By W, E. NoHRis.. Authoc of ' Made- 
moiselle de Mersac,' etCf Fofrth 
Edition, Crtfwn Btjj. 6i, 
'An intellEClually MLtisfactoiy and morally 
bracing novel/ — Daily Tetesrafih. 

W.B.H(JiTlH. HIS GRACE. ByW. E. 
NORTiis. Third Edition. Cr, Si^t". 
6i, 

W. E. KorrU. THE DESPOTIC 
LADY AND OTHERS, By W. E. 
NoRKls. Cravtn Zvo. 6s, 

W. E.NorTia. CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

By W. E. NoRRis. Cr. Svo. 6i. 
' Asastcry it ixadmirafaSe^af ^jett ilttjrrit 
it is: capita], SI a lay serman Btuf^d^d 
with igems of wit ajid wi&dom it is a, 
model.'— r*e World. 

W. E.NorrlB. GILES INGILBY. By 
W. E. NoRRXS, Illustrated. Seeomi 
Edition, Cnnirti Svo. 6r. 
' lit teres line, wholeM-mc, and charniinglY 
written.'— G/Arfptt Htrnid, 

W. E. HorriB. AN OCTAVE. By 
W. E, NcJKRiS. Second Edition. 
Cffnifi Bve, Ss. 
'A VGjy perfect exposition of llio self- 
Tcsli^ini!, the- perfect knowteilge o( ta- 
dety anil its- ways, the delicate sen^ of 
iujaoutf whith ate (hfl main charac- 
teristics of thi& very a'ccamplislied 
culhor,' — Country Lift. 

Emeat aianvUle. THE DESPATCH 

RIDER. By Ernest Glanvh-l^, 

Author of ' The Kloof Bride." Cretan 

Qvo. 6s. 

A highly interesting story of tbe preHnt 

lloer War hy an nuthor who knows the 

cuuiKty welt, ^d ba^ had eicpcrieiice of 

Boercaiapaisniiiig- 
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W. Oluk BuaselL MV DANISH 
SWEETHEART. By W. Clark 

RU&SELL. IliiistraUd. Fourlk 
Edilion. Crottm &vo. 6f. 

Robert BaiT. IN THE MIDST OF 

ALASJi4S. By RoESJtr BAsa. 

TAini Edition. Cr. Sva. 6r. 

'AboplcTBhich tiM at^indancly i(itisfi«J m 

byitscapita] tumour.'— /Ja/VfCArwjiiV/r. 

'Mr. Barr has acbioved a triumph.' — faJi 

Mai! GaziCff. 

Robeit BaJT. THE MUTABLE 

MANY. By Robert Barb. Second 

Edition, Crown Swj. 6t. 

' Veiy (Duch the best tiovn] tbat Mr. Burr 

bas yet Biven us. There is ranch insigbt 

in ii, and tnucli excellent biimour."— 

Daily Cfirexicle- 

Robert Barr. THE COUNTESS 
TEKLA. By Robert Bars. Sicotid 
Edition, Crfwa Svi>. 6i, 
'Of iTiese mrdiKv^l ronmPce*i which btc 
now gaiaing grDuud, "Xbe Countess 
Tekln" LSi trie very best vre have seen. 
The story it wrLtcea m clsar English, 
Abd ji plcturtsqiie, moving ttylt..'—f»ji( 
Mall Gacttte. 
ADCJrew Balfour, EV STROKE OF 
SWORD, By A. Balppuk, Illua- 
trsted. Fourth Ed'tHon, Cr. 8tw. 6j. 
A bonquci afeoDil ibingi.' — Asademy. 
' A recLiftl of thrilliiTE; intercsti laid wiih. 

ujiAageinii vigour, —Glait, 
' An iJousLially »c«Lleiit axajnplc Cif a iCrai- 
histoiic r9it\s.ECs.'—iVBrld, 

Andrew Balfonr. TO ARMS ! By 

Andrew Balfouk,. Ulusirated. 

Sfcond Editifi. Crffurn Buo. f, 

' Tile majvclious perils iTiTQugh wbicli Alkn 

tiais^'^ flf-* igld in ppwerfu] ami lively 

ia^h\iin.'—i'aU Mall GacttU, 

Anflrew BaJfoar, VEN^iEA^fCE IS 
MINE. By Andrew Balfgur. 
Author of 'By Siralce of Swoid," 
Illustrated, Crown Bfo. 6j. 
Avt^iorouspiece of fork, well wriUen, and 
abounding in sHrriHg iocidems,' — I7Vai- 

3. Maclaren Oobban. THE KING 

OF ANUAMAK : A SavioUr o( 

Society. By J. MaclareN CobeAM. 

Crmim. 3vo. fir. 

'An nD(|uesL!0Dabl7 inttreStine boolc. t( 

contamcane character, ai iejiit, wboh.Ls 

in hin* rte tooI of immOTlaVitj,'— Pall 

MallGatttlt. 



3. lEaflaren OobbUL THE ANGEL 

OF THE COVENANT. By J. 
Maclaren Cobban. Cr. 8iw. 6t. 

R. N. Btep&ena. AN ENEMY TO 
THE KING. By R. N. STEPHENS, 
Second Editiaa, Cr. Suo. 6i. 
' It ii full iff movement, and lb4 titoVcDltat 

is always tiuoyani.' — ScetstnoH, 
'A stirrinB Mary wiih plenty (/niavcnvetii.' 
~3^.tck and WfUtl. 

S. N, atepHenB. A gentleman 

FLAYER. By R. N. StkpkeHs. 
Author of 'An Enemy lo Ihe King," 
CrouiH ivc. 6j. 

'A brigbL and spirited loOiancc of adveu- 
tore, Tnll of maTeaiGn.t and changing 
a c 11 Qti . '—SaststHtm , 

K. moheos. BVEWAVS. By Robert 
HlCHF.NS. Author of 'Flames, etc' 
Second Edition, Cr, Sutf, (u. 
' Tbe yoi^ is- aadtiiiably that if a mra of 
stiiking iraasinatiou.' — Daily Nra/t, 

jr. 8. Pletcher. THE PATHS OF 
THE PRUDENT. By J. S. Flet- 
cher . Crea/n 8vo, 6s, 

J. E. Burton. IN THE DAY OF 

ADVERSITY, By J. Rloundhlle- 

BuRTON. SfCQnd EdtHen. Cr. ^vo. 6j. 

' Unuiually iniertsiEiiE and fall of highly 

dramatK sliuaiiou —denrdian. 

J. B, Burton. DENOUNCED, By 
J. Bloi7NDELLR-Bi;rton. Second 
Editifin. Crowft Bvo. Gs, 
'A i'ntr^aD]y. s&ii'iced plt^e of v«-k.'— 
SForld, 



J. B, Barton, THE CLASH OF 

ARMS. By J, Bloundeli-e-Bur- 

TON. Sfcond Edition, Cr, Bjis, 6t. 

'A brave story- — brnve in deed^ brave in 

word, brave in iboUE'''-'" — ^t. Jamfft 

Gustttt. 

J. P. BurtoiL ACROSS THE Sj\LT 

SEAS, ByJ. BLQUNDELlLE-BUKTaN. 

Srrond Edition. Cnsitin 8iv, 6j, 
'The v«ry esiience ai (.be true tcnuotic 
spiriL' — Tnttk, 
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W. C. 9C^f. THE WHITE HECA- 

TOMB. By W, C, SctJLLT, AytbOT 

of ' Ka£r Siories/ Cr. Sva, 6j, 

* KeveaU « marvel Lotuly iatunate cnder- 

lUndinE of ihe Kaffic miod,' — A/rieam 

W. C. Scnllr. BETWEEN SUN 



AND SAND. By W. C. SCHLLT. 

Arnbor ol^ 'The Whifc Hecatotob,' 
Cr, Bto, 6r. 

'The rej-der pas!«x »l once inlo tie Tery 
annospberp of the African deseii t ifae 
iaczjvesdble ipme uid stilJaen swbIIo* 
bimnpitfld thtf< t<no wcrldforbJnlim 
that ismusuiirable vraitc' — Alkmntm. 



DANIEL WHYTE. 
5QN, 

THE CAPSINA. B 



OTHER SIX aHILUNQ HOVELS 
By A. J. Daw- 



E. F. Benson. 

DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 
By E. F. Benson. 

THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson. 
Illu5tra.l«l by G. P. Jacdub-Hcx3D. 

ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Mak- 

SHALt, SAimDEXS. 

WILLOWBRAKE. By R. Muebay 

GlLCHSlST. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAP- 
PENED. By DOEOTHEA GeRAKD. 

SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. By 
Mrs. OUPHANT. 

THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

THE LADYS WALK. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

LONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 
MEXICAN LIFE, By R. B. 

TOWMSHEND, 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS 
WOMAN ? By J. MaclAzen 
Cobban, 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By 
Percy White. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 
By W. PetT RlDGE. 

ADRIAN ROME, By E. DAWSOM 
and A. MoORe. 

THE BUILDERS. By J. S. 
FLETCHES. 



IN '^. By Mra. 



G.\LLIA, 
DowiE, 

THE CROOK OP THE BOUGH. 

By M^NIE MuiiEi. DowlB. 

A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. 
ByJULiAJf COBBETT. 

MISS ERIN, By M. R Francis. 

ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Au^Jf 
BKODKlCE. 

CORRAGEEN 

Orpes. 

THE PLUNDER PIT. ByJ. Keigh- 
Lcir Snowdek. 

CROSS TRAILS. ByViCTOEWAiTE. 

SUCCESSORS TO THE TFTLE. 
By Mrs. Waleobd. 

KIRKHAM'S FIND, By Mabit 

Gaunt, 
deadman's. by mary gaunt. 

CAPTAINIACOBUS; AROMANCE 
OFTHEROAD. By L. OOPECOEN* 

FQKD. 

SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Cdpe 
CORKFOBD. 

THE KING OF ALBERIA. By 
Laura dainteey. 

THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. 
By Mary A. Oweh. 

CHILDREN OP THIS WORLD. 
By Ellen E. pinseht. 

AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. 
Manville Kenn. 



M£hie Mosiee. 
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UNDER SHADOW OF THE 
MISSION. By L. S. McChhsnev. 

the speculators. by j. f. 

the spirit op storm. by 
Ronald Ross. 

THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. By 
CUVE p. WOLLET. 



By T, 



A HOME IN INVERESK. 
L, Paton. 

MISS ARMSTRONGS AND 
OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES, By 

John Davidson. 

DR. CONGALTON'S LEGACY. By 
H^KRY Johnston. 

TIME AND THE WOMAN. By 
Richard PaifCE. 

THIS MAN'S DOMINION. Bt the 
Authof of ■ A High Little WDrld." 



DIOGENES OF LONDON, 
B. MAKKiorrr Watson. 



By tl. 



THE STONE DRAGON. By 
MuESA? Gilchrist. 

A VICARS WIFE. By Evelto 

DiCICINSON. 

ELSA By E. M'QuEKN Grat, 
THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. 

H DOPES. 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 
By M. C. Balpoue, 

A SERIOUSCOMEDY, B/Hessekt 

MOHBAH. 

THE FAITHFUL CITY. By 
Herbert Mqkhah. 

IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J. A. 
Barby, 

BljLI, THE DANCER. By Jakes 

BlYTHE Pj4TTQn, 



WIFE. By Norma 



JOSIAH'S 

LOKIHEE^ 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 
Lucy Mavnakp, 

VAUSSORE. By FxAMCis B£Ut.E. 



THREE-AND-8IXPENNV NOVELS 
Crevm Hve. 



I 
I 



DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVEL- 
1ST. i2a<t tkeusani. By Edna 

LVALL. 
A SON OF THE STATE. By W. 

Pett Ridge. 
CEASE FIRE I By J. Maclareh 
CoBSAN. Cnmtn Zvo. v. &/. 
A sLirriiif Slotyof the Boer War of 1B81, 
inducing Lh* Si^ee cfFi>Ldifc^croinsQ<J 
the Defeat cfMaJLlta. 
' BirighCly lold and drawa witli a stroog and 

sure 'aand.'St./ames'sCatittti. 
' A capital novet.' — Scolsntatt. 
'F^E And fi'^ucn t-ia » deeply wovfro 
Logetbex tbat ihx book nsiiA iHte a Jas- 
ciDacing clmpter at history.' — PaUMall 
GaxfiU. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. By EsNSST 

Glanviu^e. 
A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 

By W. C. Scully, 
SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Mab- 

aAKKT BenSOH. 




THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. Fifth 
Editian. By Bertram Mitford. 

THE MOVING FINGER. By MAKy 

Gaunt, 

JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce. 
THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. 
By 'Vera.' 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By EsM^ 

Stuart. 
A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 

By COKSTANCE Sm:th. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. By Eveltn 

DlCEJKSON. 

AUT DLVBOLUS AUT NIHIL. 
By X, L. 

THE COMING OP CUCULAIN. 
By Stakdish O'Gbady. 

THE GODS GIVE MV DONKEY 
WINGS. By ANCU5 Evan ABBOTT. 
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THE STAR GAZERS. By G. MAm. 

VILLE FeKN. 

THE POISON OF ASf^. By R, 

OktCOK Prdwse. 
THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By 

R. Prtce. 
DISENCHANTMENT. ByF.MABBL 

ROBEN^ON'. 
THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. 

By A. Shield, 
A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 

J. M. Cobban. 
A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR, By 

W. E. NOEKIS. 



A CAVALIER'S LADYE. By Mrs. 

DtCCER. 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. Neu- 
mann. 

A MAN WITH BLACK EVE- 
LASHES. By H. A. Kennedy. 

A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 
S. GoHixjrj, 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. By 
HANNAH LYNCH. 

TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA. By 
Howard Pease. 



HALF-CROWN NOVELS 
CrowH 8m. 



HOVENDEN, V.C, By F. Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By 

F» Mabel Robiksom. 
MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. 

Mabel Robxn&dn. 
ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. MAn- 

VlLLft FeHH. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. MAH. 

VILLi FENN. 

DISARMED, By M. Betham 
Edwahps. 



By 



IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. 

the Aulhar of 'Indian IdyJEs.' 
MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. 

M"QUEKN GRAT, 
JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. 

NORHIS. 

A LOST ILLUSION, By Leslie 

Keith. ^_____^__ 
the true history of joshua 

DAVlDSONj ChrisUan and Com- 
immist. By E LVNN LYHTON. 

Eleventh Edition. Post Siw. i*. 



Messes. Methuen are malting an iniere^iing experiment which constituies a 
rresh departuTB in publishing. They are issuing under the above geoetal UUe 
% Monthly Series af Novels by popular authors at llie price of Sixpence. Many 
of these No«b1s have never been published before. Each Number IS as long as 
the average Six Shilling Novel. The Brst nymbeis of ' The Novelist are as 
follavs ; — 



I, DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 
E. W. HORNUNG, 

n. JENNIE BAXTER. JOURNA- 
LIST. Robert Babb. 

III. THE INCA'S TREASURE. 

EhNE&T GLAH7ILLE. 

IV. A SON OF THE STATE. W. 

Pett Ridge, 
V. FURZE BLOOM, S. Baeimg 

Gould. 
VI. BUNTER'S CRUISE. C. 



VIL THE GAY DECEIVERS. 

Arthur Moose. 
VIIL PRISONERS OF WAR. A. 
Boyson Weekes, 
IX. THEADVENTUREOFPRlN- 
CESS SYLVIA. Mrs. C, F. 
'WiLLIAUSOK. 
X. VELDT ANDLAAGERiTates 
of the Transvaal. E. S. Vai^n- 

TINE. 
XI. THfi NIGGER KNIGHTS. 
F, NOBKBYS. COHNELL. 

xii. a marriage at sea. w. 
Clark Russell. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 

A Series of Baehs by we.U-knoiiin Aulhon, welt illustrated. 
THREE-ANO-aiXPENCE EACH 



THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By 

S. Barikg Gdulj). 
TWO UTTLE CHILDREN AND 

CHING. By Edith E. Cuthell. 
TODDLEBENS HERO. By M. M. 

Blake, 
ONL.Y A GUARD- ROOM POO, 

By Edith E. Cutheli- 
THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 

BV HABHIf CoLLIMGWOOb. 



MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOY- 
AGE. By W. Clahk Russell. 

SYD BELTON ; Or. The Boy who 

would not go 10 Sea. By G. Man- 
VILLE Fenk. 

THE WALLVPUG IN LONDON. 

By G. E. Farrow. 
ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG 

LAND. By G. E. Fakrow. jj. 



The Peacock Library 

A Stries of Books for Girh by tucll-knotun Authors, kamisemeiy boundy 
and well illuitrated. 



THREE-AND-aiXPENCE EACH 



THE RED GRANGE. 
MOLBSWOSTH. 



By Mts. 



I 



THE SECRET OF 
MONLUC. By 
'Mdle. Mori,' 

OUT OF THE FASHION. 
T. Meade. 



MADAME DE 
the Author of 



By L. 



DUMPS. By Mrs. Pake. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. 



By 



L. T. Meade. 
HEPSY GIPSY. By L T. Meade. 

3S. 6d. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS. By 
L. T. M&ADE. 



University Extension Series 

A series a£ books on historical, ILLer^ry, ejid sdeaiific subjects, suiiable (or 
extension sCud'CDts and home-rHdiag drcl^;. Each vthluDie is complete in 
itself, and the subjects, are treated by compettnt vftitels in a brgad and 
philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Cfvwn &V0. Price {toith iame exceptions) 2i. 6^. 

TTtefollowing^ volumes art ready: — 



THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OP 
ENGLAND. By H. ds B, Qibbins, 
LiltD., M.A., lale Sehotai nf Wad- 
ham Colicfie, Oxan., CobdeR Priie- 
inn,n. Sixth Edition, Reviitd. With 
Maps and Plans, y. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITY 
CAL ECONOMY. Bj- L. L. PaiCE, 



M. A, Fellow of Oriel Colicgc. Oion, 
Third Edition. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : Au 
inquiry tQlo ihc IndusLri&l Condi- 
tLoasof ttiePoor. By J. A. Hoeson, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. 

VICTORIAN POETS. ByA,SuAlEr. 
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THE FREKCH REVOLUTION. By 
;. E. s™es, MA. 

PSYCHOLOGY. B7 F. S. Gkjlkgzs. 
M.A, Second Bditiuts. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 
LIFE : Lower Formi. By G. 
Mas3?e. wait mtiftraiienf. 

AIRANDWATER, ByV.B. Lewes, 

M.A. fiti^tiraitit. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 

HEALTH, By C. W. Kikmihs, 

M,A. Jilujiraltd. 
THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 

LtKE. ByV. P.Seills,M,A ///«j- 

irdled. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H, DE B. CiBBENS. Liu.D., M.A, 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. ByW. A. S. Hewins. BA. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Ihc 
Elementary Prinqiples of Cbemistry. 
By M. M. PATTISOM Muih. M.A, 
Illustrated. 

A TEXT- BOOK OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY, By M. C. 
PoTTBn, M,A„ F.LS. Illtutratt^, 
y>€d. 



THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 
Popular Introduclion ic Asiroaomy. 
By R. A. GREO0E7. WitA numerous 
lUuitratiofu. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Waiher and Climate. By H. N. 
Dickson. F.R.S.E.,F.R. Met. Sot 
lUujtTated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE, By GeO«GE J. BuKCH. 
M.A,F.K.S. Withnumemuimus- 
traticns. }i. 

THE EARTH, An Introduction tn 
Physiography. By EvAN SMALL, 
M.A, lUustraiedy 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W, Thro- 
BALD^, M.A, iUvifraied, 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 
TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
DiION, M,A« 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By E. Jenks, M.A.. Pro- 
f^soi- of Law at Uoivu^iity Caltefjie, 
LiYcipooL 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By 
G. L. DiCEINSON, Fellow of King^ 
College> Cambiidge. Saond Edition, 



Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. dh B. GIBBINS, LitiD.^ M.A. 

Ctvwn Svff. 2r. 6d, 

A series of rolumes upon those topics of social, ecoaomic, ind industrtAl 
inteiest chat aie at the present moment foremost io the public mind. 
KacLh volume of the fieriuls wiitteD by »ii autbot who is an aclcnowledged 
authority upon the subject with which he deals. 

Thtjollcwing Velnmt? oftkt Serifi an rtaJjt ; — 



TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND 
OLD. By G. HowEu.^ Stcimd 
£difkifi. 



THE CO ■ OPERATIVE MOVE- 
MEPfT TO-DAV. By G. J. HOLY- 
OAKS. Second Editiea, 




I 



PROBLEMS OF P0VE:.RTY. By]. 
A. HoBSON, M.A. Fourth Edition. 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 
By C. F. BastahLE. M.A., Professor 
of EcODOinics &t Trinity College, 
Dublin. Saond Edition. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. 
H. WiLKiws, B,A. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. 
Anderson Graham. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By 
Hakold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
ByH. DE B. GiBBiNS. D.Litt.,M.A,, 
and R. A. HAoriEiLD, of the Hala 

Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND : An Inquiry 
into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By H. E. MooEE, 

TRUSTS. POOLS AND CORNERS. 
By J. SiEt-EiEN Jeans. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R, 
W. Cooke-Taylor. 



THE STATE AND ITS CHIL- 
DREN, EyGERTPUDETuCKWELL. 

WOMEN'SWOaK. ByLADYDiLEE, 
Miss BULLEY, and Migs Whitley. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By M. Kaufmans. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES. By E. BowMAKEa, 

MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 
SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS. By W- Cunningham. 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity Collcee4 
Cambridfi;, 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED. By L A. HOBSDN. 
E.A. 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By 
Arthur Shekwell, M.A. Stcond 
Edition. 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 
By Clement EcwAKDa. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 
ISM. By L0UI5A TWINIKG. 

UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS. ByW. Reasom. 
M.A. 



Classical Translations 

Edited ty H. F. FOX, M. A, , Fellow aad Tutor of Bras«iosc College, Oxford, 



^SCHYLUS — Agamemnon, Chfie- 
phoroE, Eumenides. Translkted by 
Lewis Campbell, LL.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. 5/. 

CICERO— De Oralore L Traaalated 
by E. N. P. Mooa, M.A. 31. bd. 

CICERO— Setecl Orations (Pro Mitone, 
fVo Murena, Philippic IL, la CaUli- 
aam). Translated by H. E. D. 
Blakiston, M.A., Fellow and Tuior 
of Trinity College, Oxford, gi. 

CICKRO— DeNaturaDeorum. Trans- 
lated by F. Brooke, M.A., lat< 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
35. td. 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Ttajislated 
by G. B, Qardiher, M.A. Crirwn 



HORACE : THE ODES AND 
EPODES. Translated by A. 
GODLEY, M.A., Fellow tii Magdalen 
ColleE*!! Oxford, ar. 

LUCIAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, 
Icaro ■ Meaippus. The C^dt, The 
Sbip, The Parasite. The Lover of 
Falsehood). Translaccd by S. T. 
IKWIH, M.A., AssisiLknt Master at 
Clifton ; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oj:fotd. 3J, 6rf. 

SOPHOCLES — Electra and Ajai. 
Tranalatcd by & D. A. MoK5Head, 
M.A., AssistaDt Master at Wio- 
cbesier. 2;. td. 

TACITUS— Agri cola and Germania. 
Translated by R. B. T0WH5«!CNd. 
late Scholar of Trinity College. Cam- 
bridge. Zf. td. 
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Messrs. Methuen are about ic publisli in conjiinctian with the Ckcendon 
tte&s a scries of classical ttxii edited by competent scholars froxn tbe best tiss. 



THUCYDIDI3 HlSTOftlAE, LiBRi 
I.-IV. By H. Stuart Jokes. 
PapEt Cffsiers, y. Limp Clutk, 31. 60*. 

PLATONIS OPERA. ToM. r. (Tetra- 

LOGIAK I.-II.) By J. BlTRHET. 
Paper CeVtn, ji. Limp Chtk, 6i. 

LVCRETT CARI DE RERVM 
NATVRA. By C. Bailes, Paper 
Covert, l£. 6rf. Limp Cloth, gj, 

CORNELII TACITI OPERA MIN- 
ORA. By H. FuKNEAUx. Paptr 
Covers, li. 6d. Limp Cklk. n. 



AESCHYLI TRAGOEDIAE CUM 
FRAGMENTIS. By A. Sidcwick. 
Paper Cwtrs, 3j, Limp Cl.Xh, Jr. 6d. 

APOLLONII RHODII ARGONAU- 
TICA. By R. C. Seaton. Pajur 
Covers. 3s. 6rf. Limfi Cloth, gj. 

ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. 
Tom. I. By F. W. Hall and W. 
M. GeldART. /*d/ffr Coveri. y. 
Limp CleiH, 3/. td, 

XENOPHONTIS OPERA. ToM. 1. 
(Historic Graces), By E. C. Mar- 
chant. Paper Cffvers, Si. ^f. Limp 
Cloth. 3f. 



Educational Books 



CLASSICAL 



THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 
OF ARISTOTLE. Edited with an 
Iniroduclion and Notes by John 
Burnet, M.A., PioXessor of Greek 
at St. Andrews. Demy ivo. 15J. 
net. 

Tbl-ie4i!ii}Q contains parattcl passages Iram 
the Eudemiati Elhlts vitpted 1iH*5cr the 
t«Kt, and there U a. full commealsiiy, the 
nuiiD olijccc of which is 10 Lnteipret dilTS- 
Cll1l4(4 iR the light of Adstutle's own 
Tuks. 

' An editLcm which reflects every credtl tipon 
its Author's IcBmingsnd critical .-icumcn, 
andwlLicbcm^Qoi but prove heartily we 1. 
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